. public health, welfare, and safety.” 


sums necessary would be more than $2 
million higher under a license policy than 
under a title policy. Since the original ap- 
propriations for developing the PKU test are 
estimated to be about $1 million, it can be 
seen that a fallure to take title would result 
in the taxpayers’ being charged $214 million 


every year for something they had already 


bought for $1 million. 

The details of this story are more fully 
set forth in appendix VII, attached, as I be- 
lieve they are especially pertinent in view of 
the members of the Judiciary Committee who 
have taken an interest in this particular 
matter. 

I realize that S. 1809 contains a special ex~ 
ception for “fields which directly. concern the 
But this 
is a limited field, where less than 5 percent 
of R & D funds are spent. 

If it makes sense'to safeguard the tax- 


: payers’ investment in this area, where his 


Government puts up an estimated 15 per- 
cent of the research money, does not It make 
even more sense in sc{entific instruments, 
where the taxpayer furnishes 57 percent, or 


_ electronics and communications equipment, 


where the taxpayers’ share is 67 percent, or 
aircraft, where the share is 89 percent. (See 
Federal Bar News, November 1963, p. 357). 
What about education? What about hous- 
ing? 

How many tax cuts could be paid for by 
the pale or reservation of royalties on some 
of this extremely valuable patent property 
areas? Far from assisting the taxpayer in 
this respect, S. 1809 would prevent agencies 
now sharing royalties to continue to do so. 
(Letter to the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee by Federal Avaition Agency, June 
5, 1965 (p. 2). 

From the foregoing, it does not appear 
that S, 1809 gives the taxpayer an even 
break. I, therefore, urge the Subcommittee 
to seek testimony from qualified fiscal ex- 
perts the effects of a genet sale or royalty 
system. 


CONTENT OF GENERAT. PATENT LEGISLATION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let me comment fur- 
ther as to the specifics of the legislation now 
before the committee. I have noted that 
the Departments of Justice and Health, Edu- 
‘cation, and Welfare, have both expressed the 
‘opinion that further experience should be 
accumulated. under the, President's patent 
‘policy of 1968 before it is embedded per- 
mManently in the form of statutory law, and 
the, Atomic Energy Commission opposes en- 
actment of S. 1809. If the subcommittee 
does report a bill, I believe that these res- 
ervations and this lack of experlence and 
empirical data should be recognized by mak- 
ing the legislation quite general and provid- 


ing for collection of the needed informa- 
“tion. 


I believe that a bill on the subject 
at this time should be governed by the fol- 
lowing six principles: 

1. A clear policy statement that Federal 


‘research and development property is a -na- 


tural resource belonging to the pcople of the 
United States, and must, therefore, be safe- 
guarded accordingly. 

2, Plain and certain penalties for the give- 
away or unauthorized disposition of Federal 
R. & D. property. 

3. Provision for preserving the many con- 


grossional patent protections that have been | 


ordered into law over the past three decades. 

4, Practical means for discouraging monop- 
oly and concentration, and thus protecting 
the interests of sraal] business and an “open 
‘economic system.” 

BL Clear and unambiguous standards sep2- 
rating | and providing for private interests 
and the public interest in the commercial 
development of the property. 

6. A system whereby Federal R. & D. prop- 


erty sought by private companies for com- 


tmertial development could be sold or licensed 
to them for an amount equivalent to fair 


market value, and the same property sought 
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by other public institutions for dedication 
to public purposes could be sold or Hcensed 
for half of the fair-market value, wherever 
practicable, 

The language of the policy declaration as 
you are aware is taken from the October 10, 
1963, memorandum. In my judgment, it is 
consistent with settled law and sound pub- 
lic policy. A summary of the applicable law 
is attached as appendix V. The absence of 
such a declaration or the adoption by ex- 
pression or implication of a contrary policy, 
would be, I believe, an historic failure by 
the Congress. 


PROCEDURAL SECTIONS ARE AS IMPORTANT 4S 
POLICY 


Several of these provisions, pertain to mat- 
ters of procedure and standards. These are 
the vehicles by which any policy would be 
carried into effect, and are fully as,important 
as the policy sections. 

8. 789 is a fine example for a procedural 
trap. As stated by the Department of HEW, 
“the entire thrust of the bill is thus to im- 
pede the Governments taking and retaining 
of ownership in inventions derived from fed- 
erally financed research, by making this a 
long aruous and exceedingly difficulty and 
in many cases impossible task.” As Dr. Horn- 
ing stated: “In short, I think it leaves too 
few rights to the Government.” é 

As to an appropriate standard for waiver, 
I would recommend the one put forward by 


the 1947 Justice Department report, that. 


there might be waiver under “emergency con- 
ditions” where the head of the agency certi- 
fled this was so. I believe that this standard 
would cover the equities fo all contractors 
adequately, but I would be willing to change 
my view in the face of enough concrete 
evidence that it would not. 

There are several standards set forth in S. 
1809, under which contractors would be able 
to acquire exclusive rights. The principal 
one of these is “exceptional circumstances.” 

The use of this phrase in connection with 
patent administration by a Federal agency 
has been specifically considered by a Mem- 
ber of this body, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, Senator Ristcorr, when he was Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. He 
warned of the dangerous ambiguities in the 
use of this standard in the following terms: 

“"The phrase in ‘exceptional circumstances’ 
1s relatively vague and indefinite and in the 
absence of any indicated criteria in the policy 
ltself would appear to leave considerable lati- 


* tude to each agency head to determine what 


constitutes such circumstances. While this 
doés havé the advantage of flexibility, it does 
have the disadvantages of exposing agency 
heads to the pressures of those contractors 
who would urge that each circumstance of 
hardship, however slight, represents an excep- 
tional circumstances calling for more gen- 
erous allocation of invention rights.” 

The phrase “special circumstances” in sec- 
tion 4(c) of the bill is open to the same 
criticism which I consider to be wholly 
persuasive. 

As a matter of fact, the report of the Patent 
Advisory Panel upon which {. 1809 and S. 
789 are based, admits, and I quote: 

“The working experience of the subcom- 
mittee has revealed that various agencies 
have placed different interpretations on cer- 
tain key phrases found throughout the policy 
statement. It is believed that unless addi- 
tional guidance is given, this problem of 
proper interpretation would only become 
exaggerated if left to the unguided judg- 
ment of the hundreds of contracting officers 
throughout the Government.” The follow- 
ing are examples: ‘* * * 8. The phrase ‘ex- 
ceptional circumstances,’ ” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this confession is 
the best evidence the subcommittee can have 
to establish two propositions: 

1. That the disposition of these billions 


‘Transcript, p. 37. 
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of dollars worth of patent properties should 
be placed by Congress, once and for all be- 
yond the power and discretion of “hundreds 
of contracting officers throughout the Gov- 
ernment”; and 

‘2. That the phrase “exceptional circum- 
stances” is not an appropriate standard to 
be used in this legislation. 

Tt is my strong feeling that the power of 
disposition should be given into the ultimate 
responsibility of the head of any agency 
who is responsible to the President of the 
United States. Every effort should be made 
to preserve the actuality of responsibility 
for the disposition of Federal patent prop- 
erty, rather than perpetrating a misleading 
appearance of responsibility. 

In 8. 2160, I have suggested additional pro- 
visions for public licenses and royalties, and 
procedures which would result in written 
findings by the head of an agency as to both 
public versus private interests and value of 
patent Interests. These proposals might be 
helpful to the subcommittee in formulating 
the necessary standards, and I commend 
them to the subcommittee's consideration. 

If I can further assist the subcommittee 
during its dellberations, I would be glad to 
do 80. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


PUBLIC ‘WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Calendar No. 
615, H.R. 9220 laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LrecrsnatTiIve CLerK. A bill (H.R. 
9220) making appropriations for certain 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense, the Panama, Canal, 
certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Delaware River Basin 
Commission, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Hawaii? 

’ There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments 


WH R 

THE STORY OF THE- 
UPRISING AND THE DIVISION IN 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, 3 months 
after the outbreak of the Dominican up- 
rising, a debate still rages over the wis- 
dom of President Johnson’s decision in 
sending in the U.S. Marines. 

This debate has found a reflection in 
the hearings that have recently been 
conducted by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In advance of these hearings, the For- 
eign Relations Committee published a 
brochure entitled “Background Informa- 
tion Relating to the Dominican Repub- 
lic,”” which was described as “a compila- 
-tion of material deemed useful in any 
discussion dealing with the present situ- 
ation in the Dominican Republic.” In 
addition to official documents and state- 
ments dealing with the Dominican crisis 
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TABLE 2. 


companies wit 


Industry 


electrical equipment. . 
icles and other transpoi 


nt: 
+ Selentifie and mechanical measurta; 
- Optical, surgica 


in ot separately available. a) 


AS those interested in this ‘field Neate 


“there are enough forces in the economy mill- 
tating against growth of small and meditun- 
| Bized business without adding sledge-ham- 
mer blows from the disproportionate a@imin- 
istration of Fedéral research and develcp- 
ment, funds In favor of the giants in each 
falas. peices oe 
LOW PERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL R. & 0.1 
. AWARDED TO SMALL BUSINESS | 
et, we have the spectale of about 85 
percent of all Federal research and develcp- 
ment funds being awarded, under the system 
- of classification used by the National Eclerice 
'» Fourdation, to large companies of more than 
:sB,000 employees. Medium-sized companies 
~-of from 1,000 to 5,000 employees receive about 
“® percent, with small businesses havirig less 
“than 1/000 employees receiving only about 
6 percent of these enormous stims. “(Most 


18 


récént figures from National Science Fctunca- 


, ton, 1962.) 
>» Of course, the agency which hss ‘the 
| Greatest effect upon these figures and ‘trends 
- 4s the Department of Defense, which ‘spent 
“more than 70 percent of all Federal Bi. & D. 
money in 1961 and still spends more than 
= jnalf. Tt ls giso'pertinent to note that NASA, 
- awhich” now spends close ‘to 30 percent ‘lds 
»"¥nereasingly adopted the Department oF Te- 
“ferise position. — Eph ees 
“CONCENTRATION RAISES IssvE OF, CIVIL 
: : “MARY BALANCE se 
» To iustrate the seriousness of ‘the concen- 
tration issue, particularly in the Defense 
Department, may I quote the testimony of 
Dr. ‘Robert L. Lanzillotti, chairman of the 
“Eeonomics, Department of ‘Michigan State 
, University, before the Senate Small Business 
' Committee In 1963, as follows: 
_ “The Government R. & D. contracts, np- 
pear to be highly concentrated among the 
‘very large firms. While smafl biisiness 
- ‘gveragés around 16 to 17 percent of Depart- 
‘ment of Defense procurement, when it comes 
to. restarch and development small biisiness 
accourits for some 2 to 3.6 percent, Tin fiscal 
‘year’ 1961, 20 corporations accounted for. 


ngatly 76 percent (of total military R.& D.). 


3... "“ts {t not, inconsistent—not to say ariger- 
“ots—tfor the Federal Government to rurture 
such. concentration in the technologically 
cmodst advanced fields which ¢an be pre- 
“empted by the particular firms alec by 
military officials?” (‘“Economic, Aspects of 
Patent Policies,’ hearings, Mar. 8, 1963, p. 
121.) ue 
The seriousness of this, matter of selection 
is indicated by the fact thai in fiscal year 
1962, 97 percent of DOD research ‘awards 
were made ‘on a nonprice, noncompetitive 
‘S bests. (Hearings, testimony of Dr. R. J. 
“Barber, Southern Methodist University Law 
School, p. 52.) aa Bo nes 
+ Ib should be further noted that jor the 
“game year, 10 firms recelved 56 percent of 
DOD's total research money; and for NASA, 
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performance, by 4 


the top 10 companies received 64 percent. 
‘Furthermore, five of these contractors are on 
both lists. (Hearings, loc. cit., Mar. 7, 1963, 
p. 56-7.) ae e 
CONCENTRATION OF .PATENT. ACQUISITIONS 
-.- Specifically as to patent acquisitions, a 
Department of Justice study for the 5-year 
period ending in 1956 found that, among 


.. defense contractars, the top 15 companies ac- 


counted for 3,558 patents out of 6,788 as- 
signed, for a total of 62 percent. (Hearings, 
loc. elt., p. 122.) I would urge that the sub- 
committee obtain the updated figures, and 
make a Judgment as to the degree of corre- 
lation between R. & D. contract administra- 
tion and patent acquisition. — ir eee 
Mr, Chairman, I have recited these figures — 
in considerable detail because they are rele- 
vant to the question of who would receive the 
benefits’ of a policy of granting exclusive 
commercial rights to contractors. At a mini- 
mum Federal R. & D. policy, in the adminis- 
tration of contracts, as well as in the’ alloca- 
tion of patent rights, should attempt to 
counteract trends toward monopoly and con- 
centration, rather than reinforce them as 


. these policies appear to have been doing.” 


POSITION OF SMALL BUSINESSES SHOULD BE 
PROTECTED 


With the formulation of a general patent 


» bill, this committee has a golden opportunity 


to do something about it in a practical way. 


sv ¥et, what do we find? 


_As you know, S. 1809 has no such small 


‘business provision. The President’s Science 


Adviser admits at page 26 of the transcript 
that patent questions are “especially impor- 
tant” to small businesses. He admits at page 
27 that the patent right problems of sub- 
contractors, are unresolved.. Mr. Chairman, 


.in the name of the 90 percent of American 


firms which are small business, and the 
300,000 manufacturers which are small busi- 
ness, we ought to give small business an even 


. break in any patent bill. 


Iam _not asking for preferential treatment 


. for. smal] business... But when, year after 


year, the 2 or 3 dozen largest companies in 
the country receive one-half or two-thirds of 
the research money, and take out a half or 


two-thirds of the patents, there is little ques- 


tion that this policy is preferential to big 
business. ek 
In'the name of all_we value—independence 
of business enterprise, of finances, of mind, 
and of spirlt—the Congress ought to take’ 
the time and trouble to provide equitably for 
small business in any patent legislation. 
8.1809, which is the princtpal bili before 
this subcommittee, is based very heavily upon 
the language dnd philosophy of the Patent 
Advisory Panel Progress Report of June 1964. 
‘On page 3°6f this report, we find the es- 
sence of this philosophy. ‘You will recall the 
following language: , a 
" “Where a Government contractor ‘is ex- 
pected to build upon existing knowledge Ina’ 
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ndustry, 1962—Continued _ 


of federally financed R. & D. performance 


ist 4 companies ist 8 companies 


Ist 20 
companies 
1962 1958 1962 1958 
@) 62 80 89 84 
64 7 79 
61 64 72 81 91 
63 63 81 94 
89 97 91 98 94 


fleld of technology directly related to an area 
in which the contractor has an established 
technical competence and a non-govern- 
mental commercial position, the Policy State- 
ment stipulates that the principal or exclu- 
sive rights to resulting inventions should 
normally remain in the contractor * * * this 
situation is perhaps best illustrated by the 
typical Department of Defense contract 
which is intended to build upon a contrac- 
tor’s established technical competence. 

The statistical material above indicates 
what has been happening to the structure of 
our economy under a Government patent 
policy dominantly influenced by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. These trends threaten fur- 
ther concentration in the economy if this 
philosophy is projected into the future. 

This would mean disadvantage for not 
only small business and medium-sized busi- 
ness, but all business in this country except 
the favored few corporate giants. 

‘Enactment of such a policy: by the Con- 
gress at this time of rapid technological 
change and scientific discovery would cast a 


-» pall on our system of free enterprise for gen- 


erations to come. 

It would assure that the top companies get 
bigger and more powerful, while smaller rivals 
would be under increasing pressure to merge, 
sell, or be driven out of business. It also 
means that many men of initiative would be 
denied the rights of going into business, or 


seeing their own businesses grow and flourish. | 


The philosophy of this proposal thus’ strikes 
at the heart of our free enterprise system. — 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I recommend 
that there be a mechanism by which small 
pusinesses can gain access to public research 
and development patents done by the giant 
corporations with public funds. Retention 
of title and a flexible system of licensing ac- 
cording to the equities involved seems to me 
an avenue that should be explored. 

In S. 2160, a copy of which is attached as 
appendix VI, one system of this kind is avail- 
able for the subcommittee’s inspection. 
DOES S. 1809 PROTECT THE POSITION OF THE 

: TAXPAYER? 

Now, at last, we come down to the individ- 
ual taxpayer. How can we demonstrate how 
his monetary interests are affected? 

In the course of the “great debate,” the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] has 
raised the case of a test developed to detect 
PKU, a cause of infant mental retardation. 


_ While titie’ was in the Government, commer- 


cial manufacturers were producing this test 
for 14% to 2 cents per baby, and making 
a profit. When a private firm claimed a 
patent on this test, it was priced at 52 cents 
per baby. 

On August 12, 1965, two Senators Intro- 
duced a bill (S. 2402) that would appropri- 
ate “such sums as may be necessary” to buy 
a test for every newborn baby in the coun- 
try. A little arithmetic demonstrates that 


das 
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and the background to this crisis, the 
publication contained an extensive chro- 
nology of events. 

Unfortunately, the chronology quoted 
exclusively from press sources that were 
eritical of administration policy—the 
New York Times, the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Washington Post, Le Monde 
of Paris, the London Observer, the Lon- 
don Times, the oLndon Economist. All 
told, there were over 100 quotas from 
these sources. The chronology com- 
pletely ignored the hundreds of newspa- 
per articles by veteran correspondents 
by columnists of national reputation 
which, in general, substantiated the ad- 
ministration’s statement that it inter- 


yened only because law and order had 


broken down completely and because the 
Communists were on the verge of taking 
over. ; 

The chronological summary also ig- 
nored the statements issued by the AFL- 
CIO and by Conatrol, the major Domini- 
can labor federation, as well as by the 
Inter-American Regional Organization 
of Workers. 

Evén more serious is that fact that, 
in the documentation which it repro- 
duced, the. committee's compilation of 
“Background Information Relating to 
the Dominican Republic” completely ig~- 
nored the minutes of the 4th plenary 
session of the 10th meeting of consulta- 
tion of the OAS, at which the Special 
Committee on the Dominican Crisis sub- 
mitted its report. 

This was a document of the greatest 
importance, because it makes it abun~ 
dantly clear, in the words of the five 
Latin American diplomats who made up 
the Special Committee, that they shared 
the administration’s evaluation, of the 
degree of Communist control in the rebel 
movement, and that, in general, they 
felt that the administration had taken 

the only possible course of action. 
'Bince this publication was put out in 
the first instance, for the information of 
Congress, I consider it most unfortunate 
‘that the references in the chronological 
summary of events should have been so 
completely « one-sided. 

‘In a sense, however, this one-sidedness 
{s simply another manifestation of the 
: widespread impression, especially in the 
Eastern part of our country, that the 
American press corps in Santo Domingo 

was almost unanimously critical of Pres- 
fdent Johnson’s decision’ and skeptical 
of the. reports put out by the American 
: Embassy | in Santo Domingo and by the 
Department of State, 

-- This impression stemmed more than 


anything else from the bitterly critical 


attitude of th 


correspondents | assigned 
‘to cover the 


lominican uprising by the 


three major metropolitan newspapers of- 


_the Eastern area—the New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, and the 
Washington Post. 

. .Amgneg our ‘ Buropean allies the impres- 
sion was almost unanimoys. that. the ad- 
ministration had been completely repudi- 

- ated by our own press corps in the Do- 
minican Republic—and this for the 

_ simple reason that the Times and Trib- 
une and Post are commonly regarded as 

‘the most authoritative newspapers in our 


country and are more frequently read 
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and more frequently quoted by Euro- 
peans than the rest of the American 
press put together. 

The purpose of my remarks today is 
not to denigrate the Times and Tribune 
and Post. I believe that these great 
newspapers richly merit the interna- 


‘tional recognition which they today 


enjoy. Not only are they the first three 
newspapers I read every day, but I 
honestly believe that no Member of Con- 
gress or community leader can pretend to 
be adequately informed about events in 
our country and around the world unless 
he includes the Times and Tribune and 
Post in his daily reading material. 

However, the Times and Tribune and 
Post, are not by themselves the press of 
America. Nor, despite the great reputa- 
tions they enjoy, are their correspond- 
ents any more experienced, any more 
competent, any more deserving of credi- 
bility, than are the correspondents of 
our wire services and our news maga- 
zines and of the many other great Amer- 
ican newspapers, large and small. 

In a complex situation like the Do- 
minican Republic revolt, it was easy 
enough for the man who reads only one 
newspaper to have a firm opinion he- 
cause the one-newspaper reader, by and 
large, is disposed to accept the informa- 
tion printed in his daily paper as some- 
thing akin to gospel. 

If a reader was somewhat more as- 
siduous and included the Times and 
Tribune and Post in his daily newspaper 
fare, it was also easy to have a firm 
opinion on events in the Dominican Re- 
public, because, except for minor points 
of difference, the accounts appearing in 
the Times and Tribune and Post agreed 
with each other and supported each 
other. 

But those who try to follow the 
world’s events by reading, as broadly as 
possible in the national press and in their 
news magazines would have found it very 
difficult, indeed, to determine what was 
really going on in the Dominican Re- 
public, because the version of events put 
out by the correspondents of the Times 
and Tribune and Post was flatly contra- 
dicted by the accounts cabled by an im- 
portant and distinguished group of cor- 
respondents writing for other media, and 
by authoritative Dominican and Latin 
American sources—as well as by the 
ciate Department and the administra- 

ion 

The quality of this ieGond group of 
correspondents may be gaged from the 
fact that it included two former Pulitzer 
Prize winners—-Marguerite Higgins and 
Hal Hendrix—as well as the winners of 
other journalistic awards, and that sev- 
eral members of this group had 10 to 
20 years’ experience in Latin American 
affairs. 

Among this group were: Paul Bethel, 
Mutual Network; Jules DuBois, Chicago 
Tribune Syndicate; Howard Handelman, 
U.S. News & World Report; Daniel 
James, Newhouse Papers; Jeremiah 
O'Leary, Washington Star; Virginia 
Prewett, syndicated columnist, editor, 
Latin American Times; John T. Skelly, 
Latin American Times; the Latin Amer- 
ican desk at Time magazine; Eric Sev- 
areid, syndicated columnist; . Rowland 


,- 


.rinho, of Brazil, 
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Evans and Robert Novak, syndicated 
columnists; and Dickey Chapelle, the 
National Observer. 

While some of these correspondents 
and observers were more sympathetic to 
the junta, some less sympathetic, and 
while there were other differences be- 
tween them, they were all essentially 
agreed on one basic fact: That the Com- 
munists had seized complete control of 
the revolt at the point where President 
Johnson decided to intervene, and that, 
had the President delayed or attempted 
to handle the situation otherwise, the re- 
sult would have been another Castro re- 
gime in the Americas. 

In the remarks that follow, I intend to 
say a few words by way of establishing 
the credentials of the more prominent of 
these correspondents, and quote briefly 
from their writing on the Dominican Re- 
public crisis. 

In doing so I shall quote first from the 
writings of the two Pulitzer Prize win- 
ners, Miss Marguerite Higgins, and Mr. 
Hal Hendrix. 

MISS MARGUERITE HIGGINS 


Miss Higgins, now a correspondent for 
Newsday Syndicate, served as a Herald 
Tribune foreign correspondent for more 
than 20 years. She covered World War 
It, the Korean war, and the war in Viet- 
nam, and she served as Herald Tribune 
bureau chief in Tokyo, Berlin, and Mos- 
cow. 

. Among other things, 
wrote that: 

The Bosch-Caamano argument (which be- 
littled the Communist role) is in total con- 
trast in both its parts to the portrait brought 
pack by the OAS Special Committee to Santo 
Domingo, 

According to Ambassador Ilmar Penna Ma-~ 
“The whole Committee (the 
OAS Special Committee) agreed that the Ca- 
amano movement could be rapidly converted 


Miss Higgins 


-to a Communist insurrection that was sus- 


ceptible of gaining the support of the Marx- 
ist-Lenin powers.” 

As to conditions in Santo Domingo in May, 
“Tt was a no man’s land,” said ‘the Brazilian 
Ambassador, “There had been a complete 
collapse of public authority. The Dominican 
Republic had disappeared as a legal and polit- 
ical entity—arms had been given to a ditsor- 
lented nation of fanatics and adolescents who 
were in a frenzied state egged on by subver- 
sive broadcasts—anarchy reigned—any orga~- 
nized group that made a landing in the Do- 
minican Republic could have dominated the 


situation.” 


Miss Higgins quoted the Ambassador 
of Colombia as stating at the OAS special 
committee: 

What were we to do when plood was run- 
ning in the streets—what happens when a 
state in this condition is so close to Cuba? 
Are we to sit silently on balconies and watch 


‘the end of the tragedy as if we were watch- 


ing some sort of bullfight? 


Miss Higgins said: 

It is important that these judgements on 
Communist penetration and chaos were 
made by Latins, because Latins are tradition~ 
ally the most apprehensive about Yankee 


‘intervention, 


HAL HENDRIX 


Mr. Hendrix, of the Miami News, won 
the Pulltizer Prize for his coverage of the 
Cuban missile crisis. He serves as Latin 
American editor of the Miami News as 
well as correspondent for Scripps- 
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Howard. “This is what Mr. Hendrix 
- wrote from Santo Domingo: 

The Communists | and pro-Castro Tune 14 
movement leaders began to crawl out from 
the woodwork and by Sunday right, April 
26, they had the rebellion going their way. 

After Reid’s Sunday. overthrow the Teal 
scramble for power began. 

By Tuesday it was over. ‘The extreniista 
had.gained control behind the scenes, using 
Co]. Francisco Canmano, Deno as rebel chief- 
tain and new cover. Caamano. was installed 
as “constitutionalist President.” 

The Communist design was to create chaos 
‘and anarchy. Now using Caamano’s ‘“‘con- 
stitutionalist” movement as. @ sqield, they 
erigineéred distribution of weapons to thou- 
sands of ¢ivilians—probably as. many as 
16,000 were armed in 1 day. . 

‘Communist and June 14 movement leaders 
here continue to. remain out of the lime- 
light. But no one, including the special 
OAS peace-seeking mission sent here to help 
end the war, doubts that they stil! are active 
inside the. rebel-held section of the capital. 


‘In addition to these two. Pulitzer Prize 
‘wines, the groups of correspondents 
whose dispatches from Santo Domingo 
suppotted the administration’; versions 
of events included many other seasoned 
correspondents with long experience . in 
the aren. Re sets eesti 
: ¢) Bath Bernen 7” 

; ~Mr, ‘Bethel is a veteran. of 20. years in 
the American Foreign Service including 
a. period as press attaché in the U.S, 
‘Embassy in Havana at the time of the 

“Castro takeover. He is the author of two 
books on Latin, America, and he covered 
the Dominican situation for the Mutual 
‘Broadcasting network and for the United 
the United. Features Sy ndicate, 

In a serfalized account, syndicated by 
United Features, Mr, Bethel wrote: 

Ambassador 'W. Tapley Bennett. told a 
group of us on April 29 that the PRD 
(Bosch’s party) and the Communis%s had 
been collaborating. He said: “The Com- 
ministd? worked with ‘Bosch’s PRD for. 
months and were prepared well in advance 
fot Reld’s (civilian junta chief) overthrow.” 

That was the significance of the March 


16 Communist manifesto. It was.the blue- 


print for the events that took plece on. 
April 24 and thereafter. 

I also learned from an unimpeachable 
source that Bosch met with two, members of 
the Castro-Communist “14th of J-ne Move-. 
tent” in San Juan in, early March, The 
two—Victorlana Felix and Rafael ‘Taveras— 
‘got Bosch’s’ agreement to cooperate. Taveras 
ds a member of the central committee. of the 
party. 


I wish to. ‘add ‘here that Mr. “Bethel's’ 
account has since been eondirmed ry the 
Biate Department, 

ve JULES DU BOIS . 


Mr. Du Bois, correspondent, for, the 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate, has been a. 
recognized authority and prize-winning” 
correspondent on Latin America for over 
_two decades, and is one of the best known 
officers of the Inter- American | Press 
Association. 

Writing from Santo Domingo, Mr. Du- 
Bois reported that rebel leader Col. 
Francisco Caamano was taking orders 
from the Communists from the day of 
the outbreak of violence. .In an inter- 
view with the former commander of. 
Ozama Fortress, he quoted the com- 
mander as saying: 

Pe 4 know. on the 3 
Caamano waa with Dr. 


ht of Aoril 24-95, 
anil Dinine-Her- 


Intelligence. 


nandez, a ‘Known international Commu: aist. 
They were driving through the streets of 


~ downtown Santo Domingo where eight po- 


licemen stationed at various points in the 
city * * * reported to me that Ozuna had 
& Map on his lap and they could hear hirn as 
the car was halted at street corners tell 
Caamano where to emplace a 50 and 30 
caliber machinegun and where barricades 
‘should be erected. 


Mr. DuBois also reported that on 
March 16, just 5 weeks before the April 
24 revolt, the Dominican Communist 
Party (PSP--D) issued a manifesto call- 
ing for the “return of Prof. Juan Bcesch 
to legitimate control of the government.” 
The manifesto incited the people to vio- 
lence to restore Bosch in these words: 

The entire population must fight in the 
streets, in the squares, in the factories, in 
the flelds, for the return of Juan. Bosch as 
the head of the constitutional government. 

ROWLAND EVANS AND ROBERT NOVAK 


‘Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, the 
distinguished columnists for the Herald 
Tribune syndicate, were among the 
many who did not arrive at the seme 
conclusions as Bernard Collier, the 
Herald Tribune correspondent in Santo 
Domingo; Tad Szulec, the New York 


‘Times correspondent; and Dan Kurzman 
.of the Washington Post. 


In one of their reports, Evans and 
Novak warned: 

Adventurers are running the rebel com- 
mand, but they maintain only tenuous con- 
trol. over all. their forces. Rebel strong- 
points, particularly in the southeast section 
of Santo Domingo, are manned by Comrau- 
hists with only token allegiance to Caame. no, 


EIOWARD HANDELMAN 


Mr. Handelman of U.S. News & Werld 
Report, Has covered Cuban and Carrib- 
bean news since 1960. After weeks of 
careful investigation under the direction 
of Mr. Handelman, U.S. News & World 
Report had this to say about the role of 
‘Cuba in the Dominican revolt. 

‘Cuba, it Is clear, was a major staging area 
for supplying men and weapons for the 
uptising. ; 


The article said that Cuba essembled 
a@ quarter of a ton of small arms and 
‘about 300,000 rounds of ammunition to 
support’ Cuban-trained Dominican guer- 
rillas. ‘Those. guerrillas reinfiltrated 
their homeland in late 1964 as Dominican 
agents for Cuba’s General Directorate of 
Thus, they were poised to 
3) Strike for power. when the revolt broke 
out in late April. ; is 

_DANIEL JAMES 


Daniel James, who covered the Domin- 


: ican crisis for the Newhouse papers, has 


written five hooks on Latin America over 


. the past 12 years, and has also contrib- 


uted articles dealing with Latin-Ameri- 
.can problems to Reader’s Digest, Fortune, 
Saturday Evening Post, and many other 
periodicals. He wrote many articles di- 
rected against the Trujillo regime, in- 
cluding an investigation of the assassi- 
nation and kidnaping of the anti-Trujillo 
scholar, Dr. Jesus De Galindez. 

Writing from Santo Domingo on June 


~.1, Mr. James said: 


A majority of the persons this reporter has 
talked with agree that the Communists had 
.-begun surfacing within 24 hours after the 
revolt had started on April 24, and that with- 
in 72 hours were acquiring control over it. 


August 28, 1965 


“AS ‘of mid- -~May, Caamano was still in con- 
tact with the Dominican Reds, according to 
reliable informants. Hard evidence that 
prominent Communists continued to play a 
leading role in the rebel military command 
up until the third week in May, is the fact 
that four of them were killed at that time in 
the heavy fighting around the national pal- 
ace, 

How many Communists there were, dr still 
are in Caamano ranks, is relatively unimpor- 
tant. A “numbers game,” unfortunately 
started by the State Department when it is- 
sued a hastily prepared list of 58 Reds con- 
spicuous in the revolt’s early days, is being 
played by ‘ignorant or dubious writers who 
are thus obccuring the real significance of 
the Communist role. 

First of all, many of the leading Commu- 
nist participants have been trained in Cuba 
and/or Russia. The State Department named 
18. Sources here put the total at nearer 50. 
That is more than enough to seize the leader- 
ship of a surging mass with little or no mili- 
tary experience and no knowledge whatso- 
ever of the strategy and tactics of revolu- 
tions. 

JEREMIAH A, O'LEARY 


Mr. O’Leary, of the Washington Star, 
won the first prize of the Washington 
News Guild for his report on President 
Kennedy’s assassination. After his re- 
turn from Santo Domingo, Mr. O’Leary 
wrote the following: 

There are no Communists in the rebel high 
command, officials believe, nor is Caamano 
himself a Communist. 

As one official put it: “What is the use of 
being minister of interior or foreign minister 
in a government that only controls a few 
acres of a poorer section of Santo Domingo? 
Those with the real power are the Com- 
munists who control the armed civilians, the 
roughly disciplined youths who owe alle- 
giance to the three main Communist groups. 

“These groups are the PSPD, or othrodox 
Moscow line party; the MPD, which adheres 
to the philosophy of Peiping, and the Ha- 
vana-line APCJ or June 14 movement.” 

MISS VIRGINIA PREWETT 


Miss Prewett has for many years been 
an expert on Latin American affairs. © 
She is a syndicated columnist, the edi- 
torial director of the Latin American 
Times, and the author of several stand- 
ard works on Latin America. Among 
other things Miss Prewett's coverage of 
Latin American affairs have been cited 
for excellence by the Overseas Press Club, 
and she has several times served as the 
Press Club’s chairman for inter-Ameri- 
can affairs. 

Miss Prewett wrote: 

If Mr. Johnson had taken the consultation 
gamble and lost it, the American people 
would never have forgotten that Americans 
were massacred and the Caribbean fell to 
communism while their President talked to 
the OAS over the phone. 

JOHN T, SKELLY 


Mr. Skelly is associate editor of the 
Latin American Times. He reported for 
UPI in Havana until January of 1959. 
He knew Castro.as a boy,.and because of 
his strong anti-Batista convictions, 
served without pay as press coordinator 
for the so-called revolutionary govern- 
ment of Cuba, set up by Castro in 
January-February of 1959. 

In a recent article published by the 
Latin American Times, Mr, Skelly wrote 
from Santo Domingo that Colonel Caa- 
Mano’s so-called consitutional govern- 
mént now has an indoctrination sec- 
Bon {he G-5. _Courses are alven every 
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night at rebel command posts; and the 
substance of those courses are Marxist. 
Mr. Skelly writes: 

One of the pi neipal | courses offered to the 
youths is the history of Marxism ‘and the 
ways of communism * * 
between deposed President Bosch’s | “PRD 
Party and Communist ‘elements, discovered 
at the outset of the revolt, continues. Con: 
sider for 2. moment that the “indectrination 
section of Colonel Caamano’s rebéls is com- 
prised of the PRD, representatives from the 
Millitary, and the Marxist- -Leninist-Fidelista 
faction. 

: TIME MAGAZING Pe 

“This is what the Latin- American team 
at Time magazine had to say about the 
Dominican revolution; 

What had happened, in its baldest. terms, 
was an attempt by highly trained Castro- 
Communist agitators and their followers to 
turn an abortive comeback by a deposed 
Dominican President into a “war of national 
liberation.” 

ERIC SEVAREID 

Mr. Sevareid is internationally recog- 
nized as one of our most distinguished 
columnists and commentators, Indeed, 
T think it is no exaggeration to say that 
there are very few commentators who 
command such broad respect in all sec- 
tors of the political community. 

This is what, Mr. Sevareid wrote: . 

' For me It 1s impossible to believe that the 
Communist threat was a myth, impossible 
to believe that a democratic and stable gov- 


ernment could have been formed, by the _ 


impassionéd people, a vast number of them 
youngsters. It is hard for me to believe that 
we could not have prevented the tragic fight- 


ing in the northern part of the city, easy to 


believe that we did prevent an even more 
awful bloodletting in the congested down- 
aie region. — 
‘DICKEY CHAPELLE 
Miss Dickey, Cha; elle has for. many 
years now been a frequent contributor | 
to Reader’s Digest, the National Geo- 
graphic magazine, and other leading 
American periodicals. She has covered 
virtually every important conflict since 
World War Il—the Korean, war, the land- 
ing of the marines in Lebanon, the Hun- 
garian Resolution, the Castro ‘takeover. in 
Cuba, the war in Laos, the Chinese inva- 
sion. of India, the Vietnam war, and more 
recently the Dominican uprising, which 
she covered for the weekly newspaper, the 
National Observer. — 
Miss Chapelle is a "front. line corre- | 


spondent rather than a rear echelon cor- . 


respondent. Because she believes in see- 
ing things with her own eyes, she has 
made frequent parachute jumps with the 
Vietnamese and Laotian forces, and she 


‘has been exposed to fire countless times. 


“In one of her articles, Miss Chapelle 
told a very revealing story. She had 
heard that an old-time Castro stalwart, 


‘Ramon Pichirilo Mejia, a man whom she 


had met in Cuba during the Castro take- 
over, was active in the Dominican revolt. 
She decided that she would try to find 
him. Entering the rebel quarter, she re- 


os getved pereasslen to live with ‘the rebels 
35 fer ok ee riod of several’ 


4 “days. And it 
that _the rebel commandante 
He her Bu ie was the very man she was 
Let me quote from Miss 
Chaplle’s account of her encounter with 
the commandante: 
- For the first time in the ‘prightening morn~ 
ing ght, I looked pauarely into his face. 
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of spevernmene or political purposes. 


Was it truly familiar, or was my judgment 
suspect after the night’s misadvantures? 
Standing amid the rubbled slum, I drew a 
deep breath. 

“Were you in Cuba then? I mean, were 
you Castro’s boatman?” 

‘The eyes narrowed and the answer came 
by reflex—proudly. 

“I was the commander of Fidel’s Gramma 
and later, in the mountains, where you were, 
- Americana, a leader of a battalion for him.” 

“Are you Pichirllo?”’ 

‘My name is Ramon Pichirilo Mejia.” 

“Did you remember who I was?” 

‘He looked pitingly at me, “Si si, Ameri- 
_ cana,” he grinned and spoke slowly as if the 


* words tasted good. 


“Are you then well after what happened to 
you in Cuba?” 

“Well enough to have led people against 
their oppressors In Bolivia and Colombia and 
Venezuela and Costa Rica and Guatemala 
since last I sew you,” he nodded. 

He posed. I shot fast. He raised his hand. 
“Now do not say I am a Communist, Ameri- 
cana. If I were truly a Red, I could have a 


: good life staying in Cuba. But you see I am 


here instead, where I was born,” 


Because I have endeavored to limit 
myself to the best known correspondents 
I have quoted from only a partial list of 
those who reported in a manner which, 
despite minor differénces, generally au- 
thenticated and endorsed the basic deci- 


“sion to intervene in the Dominican crisis. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE AFL-CIO AND OF LATIN 
AMERICAN UNIONISTS 

Finally, I wish to point out that the 
statements of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council which was missing from the 
chronological summary, welcomed “the 
prompt and energetic measures taken by 
the President to prevent the Communist 
attempt to seize control of the Dominican 
democratic revolutionary movement and 
~to foist a Castro-type dictatorship on 
Santo Domingo.” 

The Inter-American Regional Orga- 


‘nization of Workers—ORIT—an orga- 


nization which embraces most of the im- 
’ portant labor unions in the hemisphere, 
adopted a resolution, couched in similar 
terms, supporting American interven- 
tion: 

We must point out that the unilateral 
action of the U.S. Armed Forces in this grave 
Dominican conflict has, on the one hand, 
served to save thousands of lives and, at the 
same time, under the guidance of the OAS 
Commission, has been able to contribute 
toward making the horrors of civil war less 
cruel. 

THE REPORT OF THE OAS SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


I have already referred to the report 
of the OAS Special Committee. ‘The 
minutes of the meeting at which the Spe- 
cial Committee reported to the fourth 
plenary session is a document of such 
importance that I hope ail of my col- 
leagues will find the time to read the 
complete text. Let me quote two state- 
ments that were made at this meeting. 

Ambassador Carrizosa, the special 
delegate of Colombia, told the meeting: 

With regard to the sector led by Colonel 
Francisco Caamano, many diplomats ac- 


credited in the Dominican Republic, and I 


ean “‘includé my country’s diplomatic repre- 
sefitative, feel that, if not Colonel Francisco 
Caamano, whom I do not know to be per- 
sonally a Communist, there are indeed 


. Numerous persons on his side that, if they 


--ere not members of the Communist Party, 
are actively in favor of Fidel Castro’s system 
_ There 
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is such a tendency in the opinion of many 
diplomats I spoke to, and I do not mention 
other countries in order not to commit coun- 
tries represented here. They are firmly con- 
vinced that on that side there are many per- 
sons, I do not say members registered in an 
officially organized Communist party, but 
persons who do have leanings toward a well- 
known trend which is prevalent in Cuba. 


Mr. Carrizosa’s remarks were corrob- 
orated by the other members of the 
Special Committee. Summarizing the 
views of the Committee, Ambassador 
Yodice of Paraguay made this state- 
ment: 

The Government of Paraguay, as I stated 
clearly when approval was given to the es- 
tablishment of the collective inter-American 
force, believed from the beginning that con- 
tinental security was at stake.. The replies 
by the Ambaseadors composing the Commit- 
tee reporting today on certain questions re- 
garding these delicate aspects of the Domin- 
ican situation have been categorical. My 
government was right. Continental security 
is threatened. The danger existed, and still 
exists, that chaos and anarchy will permit 
international communism to transform the 
Dominican Republic into another Cuba. 
With his customary clarity, courage, and 
energy, the Ambassador of Colombia, Mr. 
Alfredo Vazquez Carrizosa, has categorically 
mentioned the highly political nature of the 
problem we are facing. In reply to a ques- 
tion of the Ambassador of Uruguay, he has 
rightly said that the peace of America is 
threatened, that the security of the hemi- 
sphere is threatened, and that there is a pos- 
sibility that another Cuba, another Com- 
munist government in the hemisphere will 
arise out of the chaos and anarchy in the 
Dominican Republic. 


OTHER LATIN AMERICAN VIEWS 


There were also many other Latin 
Americans of stature who made com- 
ments supporting the action taken by the 
administration. For example, the Balti- 
more Sun on June 9 carried a statement 
by Dr. Rupo Lopez-Fresquat, first sec- 
retary of the treasury in the revolution- 
ary regime set up by Castro after he came 
to power. Let me quote from the inter- 
view with Dr. Lopez: 

The Organization of American States has 
Btated that communism is incompatible with 
the democratic principles of Latin America. 
The United States has a right to intervene 
against the Communists—the enemy. 

Dr. Lopez believes that Communists were 
involved in the Dominican disorders. 

“They are everywhere,” he says, “and they 


are trained to infiltrate popular movements.” 


“Their number is immaterial,” he says, 
“for 53 trafned Communists working with 
an armed civilian militia would be plenty 
under the chaotic conditions that prevailed 
early in the revolt.” 


In the light of all these statements, 
Mr. President, I think it is clear beyond 
challenge that the American press was 
not unanimously critical of the admin- 
istration’s policy in the Dominican Re- 
public, that the President’s decision was, 
in fact, supported by a very substantial 
section of the press corps as well as by 
independent authorities, both Latin and 
American. 

_.Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
seat to insert into the Recorp some of 
the writings of the American correspon- 
dents to whom I have referred, in the 
order in which I have mentioned them. 

I think it is also clear beyond challenge 
that the administration’s decision en- 
joyed the endorsement of responsible 
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Latin American diplomats ene were on 
the spot or who made an ‘on-the-spot in- 
vestigation; as well as of other Latin 
Americans of liberal reputation whose 
personal background qualified them to 
speak with some authority on the prob- 
lem of Communist, subversion. 

In this connection, I ask tihanimous 
consent to, insert info the nacee, the 
minutes of the 4th plenary session of the 
10th meeting of consultation of the OAS; 
the interview with Dr. Rudo Lopéz- 
Fresquat in the Baltimore Sun for 
September 9; and the full text of the 
statement of. the “Inter-American Re- 
~: glonal Organization’ ‘of Workers. 

Mr, President, one of the gréat advan- 
tages of a free press is that in any con- 
- troversial situation it will generally come 
“up with reports, scattered through vari- 

ous newspapers, that reflect all sides of 
. the controversy. 


“In attempting to make up our minds ° 


4m any such situation, Members of Con- 
“> gréss are Confronted with the problem of 
-welehing conflicting press accounts 
“against each other, of assessing each 
 accoufit in the light of their own expe- 
*¥tence or knowledge, of supplementing 
these. reports wherever possible from 


“their own sources of information, and of _ 


- then making their own decision. 

:, "Phe fact that a majority of the Amer- 
- dean éorrespondents in any gfven situa- 
- ‘ton sponsor a version of events which is 
. eontradicted by a minority, is'no clue at 


all to the real truth-—becaue in more 


“than oné situation it hes ‘bean demon- 
arated that the majority of the press 

_ eorps ¢atl be wrong and thé minority can 
: be right in their evaluation.” - 
x the case of the Dominican sliuation, 
was unquestionably true that an 

: prltvmetioal “majority of the 160-man 
: American press corps Were ‘¢ritical of 
“administration policy. But, by the na- 
- €ure of things, I think there vould be no 
*@ificulty in betaine that” most of 
~ these 160 American reporters had had no 
major experience in Latin Arnerican af- 

- fairs, that the great majority of them 
: were. not seasoned forelgn correspond- 
; @nts “or orrespondents of national rep- 
-titation for the simple reason that ‘there 
Bre not enough of fhese to go around, 
that few of them spoke Spanis. 


‘their first or second foreign assignment. 
oT feel that it is of the gr Impor- 
tance and significance that the group of 
correspondents and columnists I have 
quoted were all people of national rep- 
utation and that, mo; opt ot f of. them } pad “spe- 
-¢lalized for years 

“affairs and either spoke pee ater 

or had a working knowledge “E 


“though they may have 


: tituted a 
mninority, I believe that the exceptional 


oe quality of this group of’ corr respondents 
~ thakes it necessary to accord 8 & very high 
‘‘gpeclfic. gravity to | their versior. of the 
Svante in the, Dominican £ Republic. 
; THE remarkable confi thin the 
~ ‘American press corps in Santo Domingo 
- “was the a of an article in the press 
Time. pages £ 
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‘ @ number of them were relative cubs on 


lay 28, 
“0 of interest. 


“nam, the prone we have in the 


Mgt’ ican Rer has tended to beam over- 


it of: the greatest importance that they 
be brought together in one place for the 
information of Members of Congress who 
might conceivably have been misled by 


“the unfortunately one-sided preseata- 


tion in the study published by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee during 
the month of July. 

I earnestly hope that the staff of the 
Foreign Relations Committee will be in- 
structed, in preparing such future 
studies, to bring together all pertinent 
documents and not merely selected docu- 
ments, and to select their press quota- 
tions in a manner that presents both 
viewpoints, or all viewpoints, rather than 
just one viewpoint. 

‘It is also my hope that some of those 
corresporidents who assured us that 
Caamano and his immediate entourage 
are not Communists and that all the 
talk about Communist infiltration was 


‘thereforé vastly exaggerated, will find 
‘the time to take a hard look at the 


situation today in the rebel controlled 
area of Santa Domingo. 

All the accounts that I have read in 
recent weeks indicate that the Commu- 
nists and “pro-Communists are not 
wmeérély in complete control of the rebel 
quarter, but that they are controlling 


‘{= more or less openly. 


It has been reported that the only 
visible political activity in the rebel quar- 
ter is that carried on by the three Com- 
They are responsible for 
most of the literature published in the 
area. “They sét the tenor of radio broad- 
They flaunt their pro-Castro 
‘anid anti-American slogans openly. But 


“aven wwiore serious is the fact that they 


‘aré using thelr hold on the business and 
banking heart of the Dominican Repub- 


‘lic to strangle the economic life of the 
‘tation, while they place one obstacle 
“after another in the way of a peaceful 
“settlement. 


Tt is almost as though the Communists 
were permitted to seize control of Wall 


“Street and then hold it for 4 months or 


longer while we sought to negotiate a 
political settlement with them. 
“ Writing about this situation from San- 


‘to Domingo on August 17, Scripps-How- 


ard Correspondent Hal Hendrix said: 

" Communist and ‘other extreme leftists in 
the rebel movement are blocking adoption of 
an OAS peace formula. Informed scurces 


-here are convinced the front office rebel 


leaders, headed by Colonel Casmano are. cap- 
tives of the extremists in their camp id 
sources here believe that extremist elements 
weeks ago concluded that each day that 
passes without a settlement is another day of 


‘¥ictory for them. The delay affords them 


additional time for brainwashing efforts and 
nourishes the seeds of anti-Americanism they 


-have planted. 


Tt is high time that the CAS moved to 
put an end to this intolerable situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yleld? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
Y¥ead the spéech of the Senator and the 


‘material which he had printed in the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with the greatest 


“T believe that in the struggle over Viet- 
Deomin- 
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“Yooked. Iam convinced through | my own 
work that our hemispherie problems rate 
equal attention with the problems in- 
volved in south and southeast Asta. 

I welcome contributions by our col- 
leagues upon these problems. I hope to 
make one of my own soon. 

I am pleased that the Senator from 

connecticut, who has.a reputation in the 

enate for thoroughness and courage, 

ould have analyzed the matter in this 
way. Ishall read everything the Senator 
has to say on the problem with the 
greatest of interest. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Newsday, May 12, 1965] 
MarcuErits Hiccins “ON THE Spor” 
{By Marguerite Higgins) 

WasHIncton.—There is a dramatic and 
ominous contrast in what Dominican rebel 
leader Col. Franciso Caamano has been tell- 
ing the world press about Communist infil- 
tration of his movement and what he con- 
fided to the special five man ambassadorial 
committee of the Organization of American 
States. 

This was brought out in question and 
answer sessions of the five Latin American 
Ambassadors held privately with their col- 
leagues of the OAS after their return’ to 
Washington last weekend. Since the five 
Latin American Ambassadors went to Santo 
Domingo with 4 skeptical, show-me attitude, 
their vivid-eyewitness account of the Domin- 
ican tragedy has special significance. For 
one thing, what one Latin American tells 
another is likely to have more impact on the 
OAS as a whole than any number of State 
Department releases. 

In reply to a question from the Mexican 
Ambassador on the Communist role in the 
fighting, Argentine Ambassador Ricardo M. 
Colombo gave this illuminating account of 
conversations at headquarters of the rebels 
who started the revolution in the name of the 
return to constitutionality and support for 
former President Juan Bosch. 

“We spoke to a variety of persons in the 
Caamano group,” said the Argentine Ambas- 
sador. “They recognized the possibility of 
control being taken over by the Commu- 
nists * * * this was one of thelr problems. 
In fact Colonel Caamano confirmed this per- 
sonally to me. Colonel Caamano labeled 
many of the snipers as belonging to a group 
that did not want a Dominican solution.”- 

This account of what the rebel colonel told 
the Argentine Ambassador is of particular 
significance since both Caamano in Santo 
Domingo and Bosch in Puerto Rico have be- 
littled the whole Communist aspect of the 
revolution, and indeed have been quoted as 
‘belleving that presence of American troops 
was not even necessary to restore order and 
save lives. This line of course ls being echoed 
by a wide range of opponents to the Johnson 
doctrine ranging from President de Gaulle 
of France to Fidel Castro to Mao Tse-tung. 

The Bosch-Caamano argument is in total 
contrast in both its parts to the portrait 
brought back by the OAS Special Committee 
to Sayto Domingo. 

According to Ambassador IImar Penna 
Marinho of Brazil, “The whole committee 
agreed that the Caamano movement could 
be rapidly converted to a Communist insur- 
rection that was susceptible of gaining the 
support of the Marxist-Leninist powers.” 

As to conditions in Santo Domingo on 
May 2, “It was a no man’s land,” said the 
Brazilian Ambassador. “There had been a 
complete ‘collapse of public authority. The 


Dominic: n Republic had disappeared as a 


a 
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legal and political entity. Arms had been 
given to a disoriented nation of fanatics and 
adolescents who .,were. ina frengled state 
egged on by subversive broadcasts... Anarchy 
reigned. Any organized group that made a 
landing in the Dominican Republic could 
have dominated the situation,” ..... 


In an even more. impassioned outhurst of 


oratory, the Ambasador of Colombia said in 
defending the American intervention: “What 
were we to do when blood was xunping in the 
streets? What happens when a state in this 
condition, (anarchy) is so close to Cuba? 
Are we. simply to sit silently on balconies 
and watch the end of the tragedy as if we 
Were watching some sort of bull fight?” 


’Nokody in the OAS Mission to Santo Do-_ 


mingo judged that rebél Colonel Caamano 
himself was a, Communist. but, there was 
deep concern that his flirtations with the 
Communists still might mean even now that 
the entire cease-fire might at any time blow 
up and the Reds choose the moment to sur- 
face in full strength. 


hensive about Yankee intervention.” ||” 
= re.about Ves kee aon ine 


Oo con~ 


But in the Dominican . i daksers 
is s 


Propaganda over the silenced rebel radio 
has called. everyone from President Johnson 
_ to Ambassador Begnett Mare ang hag al 


as 


+ ) 


eged 


‘that the United States was backing General 


Imbert's junta regime. 

The claim .to fame of this newest junta 
leader is that he helped to assassinate Dic- 
tator Trujillo. General Imbert (the title is 
honorary) is at least a dedicated anti-Com- 
munist and this is one comfort to the United 
States which feels awkward about having to 
depend on a one-time assassin as its best 
hope for leading this country back out of 
this wild anarchy. 

. In urging a bridge between Caamano and 
Imbert, the United States hopes that some- 
how in the process the rebel colonel can be 
separated from his more militant advisers. 
This remains a very iffy question. On our 


interview today it seemed to me that Colonel 


Caamano was as interested Jn impressing his 
aid, the militant Hector _Aristy, with his 
defiance as he was in conveying this to me. 
Aristy who has the title of minister of gov- 
ernment was, the rebel leader who allegedly 
prevented Caamano from even meeting with 
the rival General Imbert.. It is the con- 
clusion therefore of most Latin. American 
diplomats that Caamano ig the prisoner of 
the militants around him, | : 
“There is no question of meeting with 
General Imbert,” ‘said Colonel Caamano. 
“He is an imposter.” Asked if he was ask~ 
ing the Junta government. to surrender. to 
his rebel authority, Colonel Caamano claimed 
that “General Imbert represents nobody.” 
“ “If the United States would leave,” Caa- 
mano said, “the troops now with Imbert 
would flood over to our side. We would not 
avenge ourselves on those who have been 
loyal to the Junta. We would only try the 
criminals such as General Wessin.” 
General Wessin, one of the few incorrupt- 
ible generals of the Dominican Republic is 
credited with having intervened against the 
Caamano led’ rebellion when it became ev- 
ident that Communist elements were close 
to taking over control. The United States 
intervened on April 28 when law and order 
disintegrated. Its purposes at the time were 
to save ves and prevent another Cuba. Its 
purpose now is to prevent a new blood bath 
and find some kind of formula that will re- 
store order and get this country on the path 
to some kind of democratic solution, The 
cease fire has been a mockery from the start. 
This correspondent has been caught in three 
successive fire fights in 3 successive days, and 


‘ the side that started shooting was the 


rebels—not our Marines or our 82d Airborne. 
Today, the junta planes attacked and si- 


_ lenced (at least temporarily) the Santo Do- 


mingo rebel radio station_and thus ruptured 


_ the cease fire in their turn, 


_ The fact that American Ambassador Ben- 
nett hit the deck and crawled under his desk 
during the junta air attack would appear 
to bear.out the claim, that it came as some- 
thing of a surprise to the Embassy. It was 
& surprise to our troops who shot at the 
attacking planes—and missed. ‘ 

The mystery of whether Colonel Caamano 
is a free agent was not pierced by his answer 
to my questions as to why his wife and two 
children had taken asylum in the Argentine 
Embassy in the zone controlled by the rival 
junta. 

“Our house burned down,” said Colonel 
Caamano. - 

- “But that was 3 weeks ago,” I interposed. 

“Why doesn’t she join you now?” 

“There may be bloodshed,” said Colonel 
Caamano. “I do not want to think. about 
my wife and children. I want to think about 
my country.” : ea ge 

In_this volatile land, rebel intransigeance 
may well fade in the wake of the display of 
determination in the form of aerial strafing 
Qf the rehe] radio which had had a great role 
in inciting citizens to shoot at American 
treops and otherwise harass us. But at the 
moment the feeling is that things are going 
to get worse before they get better, 
or nes arvou ; 
: ei x a 


oe 


[From Newsday, May 13, 1965] 
MARGUERITE HIGGINS “ON THE SPoT” 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Santo. Dominco.—The authoritative rattle 
of automatic weapons was mixed with the 
occasional ping of a light rifle and the rebels 
kept firing on the U.S. marine company for 
a@ subborn hour and 20 minutes. The firing 
came from a block away and the rebel snipers 
stretched about two-thirds of a mile along 
the demarcation line between their zone and 
the international area held by. U.S. forces. 
The marines kept their heads down—behind 
sandbags, stone walls, fences, cars—and re- 
turned fire on the infrequent occasions when 
they could get a decent look at their rag- 
tag enemies. Finally, the firing stopped, as 
inexplicably as it had started and the long 
lines of cars started moving through the 
marine checkpoints at the intersections, ap- 
parently unconcerned that the road they 
were traveling had been a no man’s land a 
few minutes before. ; 

And that’s how it is with the crazy cease 
fire that is supposed to be prevailing around 
here, 

But there is one good thing about it ac- 
cording to U.S. Marine Capt. Charles Barstow, 
of Dunellen, N.J. : 

“Those rebels fire high and wild,” said 
Captain Barstow, grinning reassuringly as 
another round pinged in somewhere down 
the block. _. . 

And in this case, he was right. For 
Barstow’s marine company has not sustained 
any injuries despite what the marine cap- 
tain—a practitioner of the art of understate- 
ment—describes laconically as rather inten-~ 
sive fire. 

So the fracas would not even have been 
reported on the incident sheet and his ma- 
rine. company’s luck—anqd remarkable re- 
straint in the face of provocation—would 
have gone unsung if this reporter and Howard 
Handleman of U.S. News & World Report had 
not happened to stumble into the tail end of 
the fire fight while. trying to make our way 
to rebel headquarters in the sniper zone. 

Was there any pattern or purpose in these 
rebel sniper attacks? I asked Captain 
Barstow. 

“Militarily there is no sense to it,’’ said the 
young captain. “They never try to rush us. 
They hide up there on the roofs or sometimes 
dart in the middle of an intersection to fire 
andrun, What I think they are really doing 
is trying to get some martyrs. And we are 
doing our best not to give them any martyrs. 
We only fire back when a sniper is getting 
awiully close to target and awfully aggres- 
sive.” 

We were standing in the front yard of a 
home which had a stone wall in front. The 
wall gave good cover against incoming fire 
and so several marines had their pup tents 
in it. A couple more were on the porch of 
the house itself which was heavily sand- 
bagged. 

Catching my glance, the marine said rue- 
fully: “Of course we are a nuisance to those 
people. But so help me we try to make it up 
to them by courtesy and gifts of coffee and 
such. It’s bothersome to be in a fire fight. 
But it is a whole lot more bothersome to 
have tommygun-toting rebels setting fire to 
your house and looting as was happening 
around here when we came. And these peo- 
ple have been absolutely wonderful to us. 
I heard that some of the press say they hate 
us. If so, these are some of the best actors 
I have ever seen.” 

Later, over in the rebel zone, we could see 
closeup the scary results of the indiscrimi. 
nate distribution of guns after they had been 
looted from police and military armories by - 
the rebelling mobs. It seemed for several 
blocks as if no man was without a rifle or 
automatic weapons slung over his shoulder. 
Few were in uniform. A great many simply 


had. on open white shirts and slacks. 
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‘Was it youngsters like this, I. wondered, 
who had bese firing on Captain Barstow’s 
gompany? ere they under aliy” orders? 
‘Could the sniping be turned off? 

“Over in front of rebel headquarters we 
found the so-called commarider of the rebel 
forces, Col. Monte Arrache." He was in a 
eamoufiage uniform sitting In a: jeep with 
an aide talking to some of the gun-toting 
rebels. ne gens ae 

“Colonel,” I asked, “dco you heave control 
_of the people firing from your zone?” — 

“Of course I do,” said the rebel. ‘colonel. 
-.f"Phey why don’t you turn off the firing?” 
T asked, Be TEE AR aS PRET Hh 

‘But it is not, the rebéls ‘who are’ firing,” 
"said the colonel. “It is really soldiers who 
“represent the junta (the ‘new provisional 
: governiient of General Imbert) who cisguise 
“themselves as rebels. They snedk {nto our 
sone and fire at the American troops to try 
‘apd provoke an American) attack "on our 
vit) headquarters.” ae as Rag ome 
.Jé was all nonsense, of course, but that is 
e way this off-again on-again céase fire is. 


tion government of junta leader Cten. 
Antonio Imbert Barreras to bring about 
whatever concessions possible in the Ameri- 
chn-inspired attempt to build a bridge be- 
tween the junta and the pro-Bosch rump 
régime of Colonél Caamano. 

The frony of the rebel abuse heaped on 
Bennett is that the U.S. Marines would not 
be in: Santo Domingo today if 1t were not, for 
the judgments of John Bartlow Martin as 
made when he was whisked down here in the 
early days of chaos. 

- -»When L.B.J. telephoned John Bartlow Mar- 
tin at Wesleyan College to ask him to go to 

“Santo Domingo, the former Ambassador told 

the President: “The United States is bacxing 

the wrong side. We should back the Bosch 

(constitutionalist) movement.” 

Once on the scene in Santo Domingo, John 

Bartlow Martin quickly changed his mind. 
Interceptifig him for an instant the other 

day as he reported in briefly to the Emkassy 

tn’ between his 18 to 20 hours a day of “be 
reasonable” conference with Dominican poli- 
ticians, Ambassador Martin explained: ‘The 
revolution did not start out as Communist 

Thut_quickly developed in that direction.” 

“=Oyrice a bloodbath begins, all the factions 

25 guilty of it are in it together so what used 
: 6, be, differences are wiped out. When you 
go to extremes, the old niceties of philosophic 

" and {deologlcal affferences disappear. By ex- 

fremes, 1 méah beheading, sending people “to 

the wall,” killing of children, torture. In this 
bloodlust, all factions (pro-Castro, pro-Mao, 

__pro-Soviet, and those pro-Bosch who partici- 

pated In the bloodlust) tend to be melted 

together. 

___It was John Bartlow Martin’s warnings 
that convinced President Johnson that there 
was a possible Cuba in the making in. the 
Dominican Republic. If even an arderit: lib- 

eral had come. to this” coricluaion, L.B.J. 

reasoned, then he could ‘not afford’ to take 

the political chance of inaction, let «lone 
permit thousands of lives to be lost as the 

United States stood idly by. 

_ ‘The atmosphere around here even today 1s 

a kind of wild west magnified a thousand 

times and with a severe shortage of good guys 

to pit against the bad guys. So there ls no 
goubt in this observer’s mind that an orgy 
of Killing was in the cards—and still might 


‘rand In this crazy iifxed-up situation any- 
ptbing can ‘still happen—-includig ‘a blood 


j rom Newsday, Mz 
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to advanes thelr own Chances of pe, 

: ee Be oon x ee The frail, ulcer-ridden Martin, with his 
Rt hi atest Be iibude 2: fe. Pree aunt cheeks and chain smoking habits, re- 
: ik permissive attitude to militant ports directly to President Johnson on 4 sit- 
oe Won ethieléss . lation that despite his gargantuan effcris— 


and those of Bennett and others—reems 
strangled by hate and feuds. 

..But he 1s still trying, sometimes in Santo 
- Domingo, sometimes in long futile efforts to 
persuade exiled Juan Bosch in Puerto Rico, 
@ to cease giving kiliers and fanatics political 
respectability. 

“~Black as it looks, Martin keeps going be- 
cause in the Dominican Republic, black can 
often be an optical illusion and things are 
seldom what they seem. 


of government of national union 
dan guide this nation back. to constitu- 
tionality and “whatever measurd “of democ- 

y ts pdsstble ina fiation that is largely 


AMMUNITION DomMp Exp.osion 

Web Ge . (By Hal Hendrix) 

-§anro DomiInco, May 12—A tremendous 
ammunition dump explosion here in June 
1964 was the initial stage of a Communist- 
backed military plot to dump the triumvirate 
regime of Donald Reid Cabral, a highly 
placed diplomatic source disclosed here 
te eompodays a : : 

Reconstruction of events leading to last 

month’s eruption helps explain President 
- Johnson's decision to land US. forces here 
--quickly to safeguard Americans and prevent 
““® power grab by Communist strategists 
~glined with Castro’s Cuba. 

This is an authoritative account of how 
the ciitrent disaster took shape here curing 
the past year: . : 


BE 
" 
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“After having a relatively free run of the 


range during the government of leftist Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch, toppled by a bloodless mil- 
itary coup in September 1963, Communists 
and Castroites here were forced to carry on 
clandestinely. 

Quietly and carefully they sought a ve- 
hicle on which they could move in, piggy- 
back fashion. When Reid began to crack 
down on corrupt high-ranking military of- 
ficers, Including a clique known here as the 
San Cristobal group, early last year the ex- 
tremists found their vehicle. 

The dissident San Cristobal officers, at this 
stage believed to be unaware of their silent 
Red allies, made a deal with representatives 
of Bosch’s Dominican Revolutionary Party 
(PRD) on overthrowing the Reid govern- 
ment. 

The officers had only in mind establishing 
a military junta, with them in charge. They 
didn’t want to bring Bosch back to run the 
show. 

One major stumbling block for the plotters 
was the huge 27th of February arsenal and 
ammunition dump-across the Ozama River 
from downtown Santo Domingo. 

With this key installation on the eastern 
side of the river and within control of Brig. 
Gen. Elias Wessin y Wessin’s heatiquarters 
at the San Isidro Air Base, the conspirators 
feared they were highly vulnerable. So it 
was decided that the ammunition base had 
to be eliminated and its replacement put on 
the west side of the river. 

On the night of last June 11, a series of 
mysterious blasts destroyed four of five 
ammo dumps at the camp, along with tons 
of military hardware. The blasts, which 
rocked Santo Domingo, Killed 14, injured 
about 140 and caused $30 million damage. 

The Reid government announced the ex- 
plosions were caused by sabotage. Suspects 
were arrested and questioned, but there was 
never a complete explanation. 

Six weeks later a special Organization of 
American’ States (OAS) investigative com- 
mission reported it had found indications of 
Communist infiltration in the Dominican 
armed forces and that the explosion was a 
result of this penetration. 

The report and its implied warning went 
generally unheeded here and elsewhere in the 
hemisphere. 

As the military plotters here had hoped, 
the replacement base was constructed on the 
west side of the Ozama River. It was built 
northwest of downtown Santo Domingo, and 
called the 16th of August camp—an impor- 
tant base in events of last month. 

The plotting continued between the dis- 
sident officers and PRD representatives here 
and in San Juan, where Bosch is living and 
agitating in exile. 

The FRD knew of the Red infiltration in 
their scheme, but figured it could control the 
Communists when the time came. 

Reta learned of the plot against him early 

in April. The military conspirators found 
out that he knew of their plans and decided 
to advance their timetable. They still were 
thinking in terms of setting up only a mili- 
tary junta to rule the country. 
.'Bhe plot unfolded April 24. The PRD 
quickly moved to proclaim it 4 movement to 
restore Bosch to the Presidency. The chief 
military plotters began to see their plans 
getting out of control. 

The Communists and pro-Castro June 14 
movement leaders began to crawl out from 
the woodwork and by Sunday night, April 
25, they had the rebellion going their way. 

After Reid’s Sunday overthrow the real 
scramble for power began. | 

By Tuesday it was over. The extremists 
had gained control behind the scenes, using 
Col. Francisco Caamano Deno as rebel chief- 
tain and new cover. Caamano was installed 
as “Constitutionalist President.” 

The Communist design was to create chaos 
and anarchy. Now using Caamano’s ‘“‘con- 


r 


would be in thelr control. 


g rebels began appéatiiig ‘on 


block plan, clearly reveals the insurgent 
movement for what it 1s now.” eo 
Caamano, who is not believed to “share 
Communist sympathies but now is consider- 
ed a captive of the extremists, and his chief 
adviser, Hector Aristy, réadily admit the 
weapons Were distributed according to plan. 
But beth heatedly deny that the Commu- 
nist elements control the constitutionallst 
movement, me Pegi ote 
Commu 


* 


ust and June 14 movement Tead- 
ers here continue to rémain out of the lime- 
light. But no one, including’ thé’ special 
OAS peaceseeking mission sent heré to help 
end the war, doubts that they still are active 
inside the rebel-held section of the capital. 

As for the original military plotters who 
dreamed of establishing military junta, all 
were separated from the Dominican arméd 
forces last Sunday by decree of Gen. Antonio 
Imbert. Barrera, president of the U.S.-backed 
elvilian-military junta. os ag 


. (By Hal Hendrix) 
Santo Domrinco, May 19.—Top Dominican 
military leaders supporting the civilian- 
military junta governniert created by the 
United States only 10 days ago have turned 
down flat a U.S. proposal to replace {t with 
another provisional government. ~ — | 

‘The White House and State Department 
‘officials sent here Sunday bypassed ‘Gen. 
Antonio Imbert Berrera, the junta president, 
and his four associates to meet With the mili- 
tary leaders. . a ek 
Some of these members of the military 
hierarchy Were the very same’ officers who 
20°months ago overthrew thé léftist govern- 
ment of President Juan Bosch after conclud- 
ing he was “soft” on communism in the 
Dominican Republic and was an incompetent 
administrator—an, opinion then shared by 

Washington. ; “ 
' Yet yesterday the U.S. diplomats asked the 
- Dominican Army, Navy and Air Force brass to 


ces 


withdraw support from the stanchly anti- 


Communist Imbért-led junta ‘and ‘line 
themselves, with a. Washington-suggested 
pro-Bosch provisional coalition’ government. 
‘The military hierarchy refused to buckle 
under the pressure and ‘countered with a 
proposal that consideration be given to for- 
mation of a government ‘of “national har- 
mony,” composed of all democratic ‘parties 
in the country and including the Imbert 
The Dominican, officers rejected as totally 
unacceptable the Washington-drafted scheme 
for a government to be headed by Antonio 
Guzman, who was Hown by the U.S." Air 
' Force to Washington for secret conferences 
‘Last ey. and apparently was approved by 
the White Hous ; yee OP Royo e. 
_ State. Me K 
Phillips confirmed that Guzman, a close 
friend of Bosch and minister of agriculture 
* in bis cabinet, had been flown to Washington. 
But he declined to say with whom Guzman 
MNCs. ter sl omhoog e dateean Meee 
-Ambert. and the Dominic:.n : eras lead- 
ers, noting that Guzman was acceptable 


GEG he wee re ye. ge ee ‘ 
epartment spokesman Richard I. 


‘quickly ‘to thé rebel forces, expressed bit- 


‘térness ‘that the United States had flown 


Guzman secretly to Washington for consul~ 
tation, : ‘ : 

“What kind of business is this the North 
American government is doing?” asked Im- 
bert, sitting with his junta and military 
‘chiefs. 

“This still is a free and sovereign country, 
so why does a Dominican citizen have to 
pe taken to Washington for approval before 
peing named President of the Dominican 
Republic?” 

“The military also put the U.S. represent- 
atives on the spot by declaring: 

"Tf you want to turn this country over 
to communism you will have to guarantee 
safe evacuation of all the anti-Communist 
Dominican armed forces and their families 
and also all democratic Dominican citizens 


_who hold anti-Communist beliefs.” 


Commodore Francisco J. Rivera Caminero, 
Armed Forces Secretary, said after the meet- 
ing the military establishment solidly sup- 
ports the Imbert junta. He said he wasn’t 
certain of the names of the American offi- 
cials at the conference. 

The Washington task force includes Mc- 
George Bundy, Special Assistant to Presi- 
dent Johnson on National Security Affairs, 
Under Secretary of State Thomas C. Mann, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance, 
and Jack Hood Vaughn, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. Mann 
flew back” to Washington yesterday. 

“I don’t understand why the Americans 
came to talk with us about this Instead of 
discussing it with the President of the Na- 
tional Reconstruction Government,” Rivera 
Caminero commented. “We do have a Presi- 
dent now, you know, General Imbert.” 
“Imbert and ‘his junta associates said their 


overriment rejects’ any attempt by the 


nitéd States to pressure “dcceptance of 


“persons of Communist affiliation or sympa- 
thizers.” He said he supported the idea of 
@ national harmony government composed of 
“all capable and honest Dominicans. regard- 
less of their political affillation—except for 
the Communists, of course.” 

The military leaders and Imbert also sug- 
gested to the American representatives that 
it would be helpful for the Organization of 
American States to maintain a peacekeeping 
force here for at least 2 months after hostili- 
ties end and supervise a refereridum so Do- 
minicans can decide by ballots whether they 


. want to Uve under the 1963 or 1962 con- 


stitution. 

The rebel or constitutionalist forces led 
by Col. Francisco Caamano Deno have been 
clamoring for return to the 1963 constitution, 
prepared by the Bosch government. 

In opposing Guzman as a provisional pres- 
ident, Imbert and the military refer to him 
28 a. puppet of Bosch. “When the National 
Reconstruction Government was being 
formed,” Imbert said, “we called Guzman 
and asked him to be a member. He deciined, 
saying he was in ill health and added that 
Since he was a close friend of Professor Bosch 
he would have to consult with him.” 

Other members of the U.S. proposed coali- 
tion government are reported to be Mliton 
Messina, currently an economist for the 
Inter-American Development Bank in Wash- 
ington and a former ambassador to Canada 
during the Trujillo dictatorship, Hector 
Garcia Godoy, Bosch’s foreign minister, Dr. 
Alejandro Grullon, a bank president, and 
Marcos Cabral, a Santiago businessman. 

Guzman, Garcia Godoy, and Cabral aré 
said to be members of Bosch’s Dominican 
Revolutionary Party. 


Vance Denies U.S. TROOPS ASSISTING 
: DOMINICANS 
; (By Hal Hendrix) 
.. Santo Dominco, May 21—U.S. Deputy De- 
fense Secretary Cyrus R. Vance has cate- 
gorically denied allegations that American 
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troops are assisting either of the two battling 
forces in the bitter Dominican civil war. 

He said such allegations are “not correct.” 

“President Johnson’s instructions are for 
the U.S. forces here to observe strict im- 
partiality and these instructions are being 
carried out,” he said at a news conference 
here. 

In reply to a question about reports that 
troops of the civilian-military junta govern- 
ment of national reconstruction are prepar- 
ing to strike at the heart of the Communist- 

,infiltrated rebel resistance .in downtown 
Santo Domingo, Vance sald: 

“What happens in the future will be gov- 
erned by events and circumstances at the 
time.” 

Presumably, if such an attack is launched 
by the loyalist forces they would either have 
to cross the U.S.-controlled east-west security 
corridor across the city or land fighting units 
from the sea. 

Presently, as emphasized by Vance, the pol- 
icy of the American troops is to prohibit 
crossing of the corridor by any armed Domin- 
ican forces, rebel or loyalist. Also, U.S, nava’ 
vessels are patrolling the Santo Domingo arez 
from close offshore. 

Earlier, Gen, Antonio Imbert Barreras 
junta president, said the loyalist forces wil: 
“very soon” launch a cleanup offensive 
again the downtown rebel stronghold. 

Vance said some armed members of the 
Dominican police force, loyal to the Imbert 
government, have been permitted in the 
corridor to help maintain law and order. 

Some of the police wear army uniforms 
since men in police uniforms were targets 0} 
the rioting rebel extremists early in the 
conflict here. Vance said the police now are 
changing back to the regular attire, 

He also denied published reports that the 
U.S. forces were supplying arms to the jJuntz. 
“troops. ‘Sign 2 

Vance acknowledged that two small U.S 
military radio units had been with the troop: 
in the northside battle and at the nationa 
palace to help prevent the loyalist gunner 
from firing into American installations in- 
side the corridor when shooting at the rebe 
forces.. 

He also said the United States provided nc 
helicopter assistance to the junta forces, al- 
though two U.S. helicopters were used tc 

“transport some civil officials of the junta o1 
a survey trip outside the Santo Domingo area. 

Vance said published reports of Americar 
troops firing without provocation from thc 
corridor into the rebel zones are not true 

“American troops have returned fire wher 
fired upon,” he said. 

Asked why U.S. forces referred to the rebel: 
as “unfriendlies,’’ Vance replied: 

“Well, there have been 426 violations (rebe’ 
fire into the U.S. corridor or safe zone) of thc 
cease-fire agreement since it was made anc 
to the best of my knowledge the (junta) 
forces have not fired into the U.S. line of 
communication.” 

Vance could have added that rebel snipers 

_have killed 19 American soldiers and Ma- 
rines and wounded more than 100, 

He added that “U.S. trucks are interposec 
in front of the (junta) air force planes a’ 
San Isidro (air force base about 20 miles east 
of the capital) and they are not taking off. 

The trucks were placed near the plane- 
after five of them last week strafed Radic 
Santo Domingo, then held by the rebels 
The station now is occupied by loyalis:: 
troops. 

Gen. Bruce Palmer, commander of the 
U.S. military forces here, said all necessarr 
steps would be taken to prevent any bom-. 
bardment by air or sea of downtown Santc 
Domingo. 

Imbert and Armed Forces Secretary Com. 
modore Francisco J. Rivera Caminero said 
they expected to finish the battle against re- 
bel forces north of the U‘S. corridor by this 
week end. . . 
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Imbert sald a isetinasene tenes fit. (28 


called for by the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations Security 
‘Council, ‘ “ip now out of the question, 

"The fight against commurism here is 
‘being won by our troops “and we will con- 
tinue the fight until the Communists sur- 
render or are completely defeated,” he said. 

Meanwhile, both. sides in the bloody war 
agreed to a 24-hour truce, starting at noon 
today, to enable the Red Cross tc (remove dead 
and wounded from the battle: zone. The 
truce’ was worked out by the ‘international 
Red Cross and the U.N. representa ve 

— 


Sie LBANPONAIEN Dominican One: 


wept a U.S,- -proposed political | iatilsmant of 
the Dominican Republic crisis, the. Domini- 
can Military establishment “WO d ‘be forced 
to abandon the country,” Comrjodore Fran- 
cisco J. Rivera Caminero, armed forces secre- 
tary of pe military-civillan Junta govern- 
ment sald today. 

“The Americans will have to ‘evacuate the 
military and their familles-—about. 25,000 
“This is not just the 
Domitiican, officers, it’s the whole establish- 
‘ment down, through the troop lines. 

“OT? the United States wants to, help deliver 
our toun to commurism, ft “aas the force 
ub We will not surrender to a 
Corn tit formypls. 

We wil fight communism, but not the 
United States. We would ‘be forged to aban- 
oe country, oe 


ifs adamant military posture Is pelos is 


to be & major cause of the stalerjate Jn n 


; = between Presiitent, Johnson's Spec fal 


istant, “McG itonio 


Bundy and 
»,% cabinet member in: 


“Settle government of ex-President Juan 
‘Bosch, for creation of a “coalition govern: 
ment head aded by Guzman. 


Officials of the Junta governnient, created 
éarller by. ‘American’ diplomats” and headed 


- “py Gen, Antonio Imbert Barrera, have not 


been congillted by Buridy about the coalition 
govettimeént. ‘But U.S. officials now are tak- 
‘Ing a second look at a proposal “romi the loy- 
‘glist forces, = 

Liydlist leaders have suggestad a referen- 
‘dum to Wetermine whether Dominican citi- 
vens Wish. hs 
etutle or the 1962 version. . 

The Bundy formula would have the Guz- 


“mat coalition govern “under the Basch con- 


stitution, discarded when Bosch was top- 
‘pled by'a military coup in ‘September 1963. 

i tbe roper formula is for the Domin- 
‘foan, selves to decitle what kind 


of government and constitution they want 
through referendum: or election,” Rivera 
Paminero. . ; 


: ga G S 
bert. the Unt 28 rying to | 
pose 8 government | upon the ‘faving. to Re- 
public, emphasizing that “th{s is matter 
tor Dominicans themselves to Fésofve,” © 


bade 


iy 


Nonetheless, sotirces in the ‘ebel govern- 


ment headed, by Col. Francisco’ Caamano 


Deng, hint Trongly to newsmen that a 
eon te ee Jain ‘the United’ States” 
‘On. 8 sisi headed | PY “Guaihian was im- 


mR 


Seyi ony that talks are e continatng 


ig ts rebel informants, the Guzman 


oS would cabanas ‘these’ Pemiinigens 


in a enblaiet:, 


the: deposed | 


to be governed by Bosch's 1963’ con- . 


. Dr Ramon Ledenmac minister of presidency, 


_Imember of Bosch’s. Dominican Revolution- 


aty Party (PRD); Hector Garcia (Godoy, 
foreign minister, a strong supporter of 
former... Trujillo-puppet President Jcaquin 
Godoy; Silvestre Alvarez Moya (PRD), 
minister, Qf interior and police; Col, Jose 
Antonio Deleon, armed forces secretary, 
apolitical; Dr, Marcelino Velez Santana, 


_ minister of health, Domicican, ‘Socialist Party 
(PSD); .. 


enora Mineta Roque, minister of 
education, an aunt, of a top Dominican Com- 


_munist, Fidelia Despradel, and described as a 


far~ leftist; Virgilio Mainardi Reyna, minister 


;., Of labor, member of the splinter National 
ETILEMENT. Woup ; 


Dominican, Revolutionary Party and cam- 


, paign opponent of Bosch in the 1962 elec- 


one a Terey ngel Brito (PRD), atiorney 
Milton Messina, minister of finance, 
‘an oie working for the Inter-American 
Development Bank in Washington anc con- 
sidered apolitical; Cesar Brache, minister of 
industry and commerce; Tomas Pastoriza, 
Minister of agriculture, apolitical; Ramon 
Vila Piola, minister of public properties, a 
PRD member and minister of finance in the 


Bosch government; Julio Postigo, minister 
without portfolio, apolitical, member of the 
- present Imbert government; Col, Juar. Lora 


Fernandez, army chief of staff; Col. Nelton 


Gonzalez Fomare, chief of the air force; 


end Emilio Almonte (PRD), minister of 
public works. 

‘A big question among traditionally anti- 
Communist and pro-American Dominicans 
now is why the U.S. attempts to ram Guz- 
man into the provisional Presidency when 


«it was obvious in advance he would be un- 
‘eeceptable to the anti-Bosch and anti-Com- 


munist elements, but pleasing to the rebels. 

It is argued by American manipulators 
that Bosch won the Presidency with about 
60 percent of the vote in 1962. But. how 


‘much of this was vote against his opponent 
“1s not discussed by the Americans. 


At, least 
40 percent of the Dominican voters still are 
strongly anti-Bosch. 

There is doubt here that Bundy and others 


involved in settlement negotiations have 
‘been made fully aware of the backgrounds 


of some of the “Constitutionalists” and PRD 


-figures they are dealing with. 


Washington officiais, including Bundy, 
‘contend they are distressed by the lack of 
capable politicians on the Dominican scene. 

Some have not even been approached by 
U.S. officialdom. 

_ There are such. capable Dominicans as Dr. 
Eduardo Read Barreras, former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court and now Ambassador 
to Rome. 


Los Santos. Both have unsullled reputa- 


, Hons and are not vulnerable to attack. from 


either side. 
It is also puzzling to many observers why 


. the United States. is using such emissaries 
,-3-49 Dr. Jaime Benitez, Chancellor of the Uni- 
. versity of Puerto Rico, who is well known in 


the area for his anti-Americanism. He is 
here now at Bundy’s request. 

Disturbing, too, is the manner in which 
U.S. diplomats persuaded General Imbert 
and his four associates in the junta to ac- 
‘cept the temporary government role, and 


“then attempted to dump them—in an ap- 
“parent concession to the rebels and the PRD 


leaders in Puerto Rico. 

“GUERRILLA ScHOOL” Opens IN SANTO 

“DOMINGO 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

Santo DoMINGO, July 22.—A school to pro- 
duce “instant guerrillas” has opened in the 
rebel zone of this battle-fatigued Dominican 
capital. 

The setting is Parque Infantil, a block- 


“square children’s park studded with swings, 


teeter-totters and big, red-blossomed trees. 
For the time being, Dominican children 


“who Play: in ‘the Pe must a small 
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And former President. Emilio de . 


groups of young men receiving pasic guerrilla 
training. 

The school is in a pocket of the rebel zone 
controlled by the pro-Castro June Fourteen 
Movement, which is alined with the “Con- 
stitutionalists” of Col. Francisco Caamano 
Deno. 

A achool director, who identified himself 
as a June Fourteen member but asked to re- 
main anonymous, said there are 600 youths 
in training now, most of them supporters of 
the June Fourteen group. 

Most instructors also belong though some 


are members of the Dominican Revolution~ 


ary Party (PRD), whose titular head is ex- 
President Juan Bosch. 

“Most of the, people under arms now are 
members of the June Fourteen Movement,” 
the director commented, “So it is reason- 
able that the majority force be teaching 
others how to carry on the struggle.” 

The director said there are about 12,000 
armed persons in the rebel sector. He did 
not speculate how many were followers of 
his’ organization. 

“We are teaching the people how to fight 
urban guerrilla warfare, how to maintain the 
fight in the city,” the director said. 

As he explained the school’s purpose, he 
Indicated training would continue regardless 
of the outcome of negotiations by the Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS) for 
settlement of the 3-month Dominican hos- 
tilities, 

U.S. Ambassador Elisworth Bunker, chief 
OAS mediator, said later he was unaware of 
the school, but would be interested in look- 
ing into its operations. * 

The trainees use wooden sticks to simulate 
rifles in drills. The director said they would 
learn to use every type of rifie and auto- 
matic weapon available in the country before 
the course is completed. 

Instruction is given also in the art of 
concocting Molotov cocktails—-bottles filled 
with gasoline. 

As a teenage girl drill sergeant, in muddy 
blouse and bluejeans, gave combat instruc- 
tions, the director said tactics being taught 
are the result of experience in the recent 
fighting here. 

“Dominican armed forces often shoot from 
@ kneeling position,” he said. “So the re- 
cruits are learning to shoot on their stom- 
achs and fire at the right level.” 

Another group crawled back and forth 
cross &@ muddy patch. “They are learning 


“how to sneak up for an attack on a bar- 


racks,” said another June 14 member, 

A series of obstacle courses has been built 
for the trainees. 

Oné has lots of barbed wire less than 2 
foot off the ground. The object is to teach 
the youngsters how to crawl at curb level 


“in city street fighting. 


The school day extends from 5:30 a.m. to 
6 p.m. with a noon lunch break. Classes 
are held 7 days a week. 

There also is classroom instruction. The 
director said students are taught morality, 
proper use of free time and the basic reason 
for “the Dominican struggle,” which includes 
sovereignty, human rights and intervention 
by foreign troops. 

It was apparent the school has the po- 
tential of creating the nucleus for a Do- 
minican FALN, initials of the Castro-model 
Armed Forces of National Liberation in 


» Venezuela. 


For older boys—~and some girls—a more 
sophisticated school is opening across the 
street under direction of Col. Manuel R. 
Montes Arache, secretary of the armed forces 
in the Caamano regime. 

Montes Arache, a frogman in the Domini- 
can Navy, is offering courses in sabotage, 
espionage, demolition, communications and 
guerrilla warfare. 

Among other things, his students will learn 
how to pick off a sentry with a crossbow 
“and | arrow. 
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Communists Took Leap Rois tn REBELLION 
From Srart, Says Writer WHo Was 
THERE—ARTICLE 1 

‘(By Paul D. Bethel) | 

‘How did the Dominican Republic revolt 
start. on April 24? “Who were the prime 
movers? Who are the “good guys” and who 
are the “bag guys?” Was U.S: action justi- 
fled? What is U.S. policy today? 

There is impressive evidence that the Com- 
munists,were in on the rebellion from the 
very beginning. They did not snatch the re- 
volt from the hands of deposed Président 


Juan Bosch’s party, the PRD, as has been 


widely supposed. 

On March 16, just 5 weeks before the April 
24 revolt, the central committee of the PSP-D 
(Communist Party) issued a manifesto. It 
called for ‘the return of Prof. Juan Bosch to 
legitimate control of the government.” 

The manifesto said: “The working people 
will achieve total liberation if it unites and 
fights to conquer—to eliminate the economic 
domination. by North American. imperialism 
and to establish Socialist democracy which 
puts the wealth in the hands of the people.” 

The manifesto thus endorsed Juan Bosch 
as the surest means of establishing its So- 
clalist democracy. It incited the people to 

-violence to restore Bosch to the presidency in 
“these words: 

“The entire population must fight in the 

streets, in the squares, in the factories, in 


the fields, for the return of Juan Bosch as 


the head of the constitutional government.” 

The Communist Party knew that Donald 
-Reid Cabral, president of the civilian junta, 
was unpopular and that his overthrow was 
imminent. The party had tested his strength 


in seven labor strikes over the period of a_ 


year. The strikes weakened the’ national 
economy, struggling under Reid’s austerity 
program, Rational as his policies were, they 
made no friends for Reid among the Nation’s 
: business and labor leaders. 

Then there was the military. 

- Under U.S. guidance, Reid cracked down 
hard on graft and corruption in the armed 
forces—the first Dominican leader with. the 
courage todo so. Bosch never ‘challenged the 
authority of the generals nor made any ef- 
fective moves to curb corruption. 

Under Bosth, the three big shots in the 
contraband racket were the National Police 
Chief, Peguero Guerro; Air Force Gen. ‘Atila 
Luna and Army Gen. Vinas Roman. They 
ran everything, from nylons to dope, and put 

_Inillions of dollars into their own pockets. 

Reid dumped all three generals early this 
year in a cleanup of the government. He 
removed Luna and Roman from their com- 
. mands and fired Peguero. 

Reid had thus altenated the three pillars 
needed for support—the military, labor, bus- 
iness, Bosch’s PRD and the Communists 
organized and waited for Reid's ‘ouster. 


Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett told a 


group of us on ‘April 29 that the PRD and the 
Communists had been collaborating. He 
sald: 
PRD for months. and were prepared well in 
advance of Reid's overthrow.” 
This was the importarice of the March 
16 Communist manifesto, “It was. the blue- 
print for the events which took place on 
. April 24 and thereafter. 

_ I also learned from an unimpeachable 
source that Bosch met with two members of 
the Castro-Communist. “14th of June move- 
ment’ in San Juan in early March. The 
two—Victoriano Felix and Rafae] Taveras— 
got Bosch’s agreement to cooperate. 

Taveras ig a. member. of the central com- 

“mittee. of the party. ‘He ‘arranged to tape 
a question- -and-answer session with Bosch. 
The tape was taken by them to Santo Do- 
mingo and turned over to Jose Brea, secre- 
tary of finance of Bosch’s PRD. He also 
owns the radio station, Cristal, 


“No, 1558 


ero, 
.move up. But when Reid reached down, as 


leagues. 


“The Communists worked with Bosch's 


Prevented from airing the tape by a Reid 
law, a transcript was made and read over the 
air April 9 on the program “Here is Santo 
Domingo.” The program was sponsored by 
the 14th of June movement. 

Bosch’s message was anti-American, rab- 
ble-rousing and pro-Communist. The facts 
of the story have since been confirmed by 
Official Washington sources. 

Another fact cementing the United States 
case that the revolt was Communist is pre- 


‘sented by Jose Rafael Molina Urena, Bosch’s 


provisional president during the first 4 days 
of the rebellion. He called on our U.S, Am- 
bassador Tuesday night, April 27, and was, 
in the Ambassador's words, ‘a thoroughly 
defeated and dejected man who admitted to 
me that the rebel movement was in. the 
hands of the Communists.” Molina took 
asylum in the Colombian Embassy that same 
night. 

There can be Httle question that the Com- 
munists, Bosch and Bosch’s PRD collabo- 
rated from the very beginning. Timing was 
the key element. The pocket-sized rebel- 
lion of a few military officers on April 24 
provided the opening. The collaborators 
took it. Here is what happened: 

At 1:30 pm. on that fateful Saturday, 
rumors began to fly in the slum areas of 
Santo Domingo that the Reid Cabral junta 


-had been overthrown. People began to pour 


into the streets as the rumors multiplied and 
spread. 

Only a few hours earlier, Reid had dis- 
patched Army Chief of Staff Gen. Marco 
Rivera Cuesta to the 27th of February Bar- 
racks to sack two officers for graft and dis- 
loyalty. Instead, Rivera Cuesta was sur- 
rounded and taken prisoner. Immediately, 
the 16th of August Barracks threw in with 
the rebels, and the revolt was on. The bar- 
racks are named after famous dates in Do- 
minican history. 

Why the revolt? 

Officer of rank lower than general ap- 
plauded Reid's moves against Roman, Pegu= 
and Luna. It gave them a chance to 


che did that Saturday, to fire officers of rela- 
tively junior rank, those same officers re- 
belled. They saw in his move—perhaps ac- 
curately—a plan to crush the power of the 
military. 

It is important to note at this moment, 
however, that the military insurgents had no 
intention of expanding their pocket-sized 
rebellion into a civil war. They merely 
wanted to get rid of Reid and the threat he 
posed to their privileged position. 

Gen. Elias Wessin y Wessin stepped in and 
tried to mediate the dispute. 

A career military officer, untainted by graft 
‘or corruption, Wessin y Wessin was feared by 
the Communists and respected by his col- 
He has other power. He commands 
the military training center (CEFA) and, 
through it, the San Isidro Air Base with its 
Dominican armored force, paratroopers, and 
counterinsurgency teams. 

The Air Force is privileged. Not only does 
it have all the planes, but virtually every- 


thing else. 


The rebels refused to surrender to Wessin 


‘y Wessin, and gambled that he would not 


push ‘them too hard, They were right. The 
general had also begun to look upon Reid’s 
moves against the military with some con- 
cern, since he felt that a weakening of the 
military establishment could only play into 
the hands of the Communists. He talked the 
situation over with the rebels and came up 
with a formula, That formula was to set.up 
a joint military junta—rebel and loyalist— 
and call for elections within 90 days. 

Wessin y Wessin defends his actions. He 
had backed Reid for nearly 2 years. But he 
said he knew that Reid could never. pull 
through the April crisis, He urged Reid ee. 


Tai mh. 


-followed under Bosch, 
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Sie “rather than see the country plunged 
into chaos.” 

Reld had a few things to say. In an inter- 
view on May 3, while in hiding in Santo 
Domingo, he said: “The Communists used 
the resentment of the military toward me 
and were able to undermine civilian con- 
trol.” 

Nevertheless, the doughty Scotch-Domini- 
can made a stab at staying in power, over- 
riding the advice of General Wessin y Wessin. 
That Saturday night he broadcast an ulti- 
matum to the rebels. They were to surren- 
der by 5 a.m. the next day, he said, or they 
would be attacked by loyalist forces. But 
there were no loyalist forces. 

Wessin y Wessin refused to back him any 
longer. Reid Cabral was through. 

Taken in the context of Latin-American 
politics, Reld’s critics had a polnt. True, 
they say, he was cleaning up corruption. 
True, they also say, he tried to develop ra- 
tional economic policies. Not true, they say, 
that he intended to hold elections as prom- 
ised in September of this year—unless he 
was sure of winning. 

He made himself Secretary of War. He 
brought the 10,000-man national police force 
under his control. He tried to unite smaller 
political parties behind him. 

However, Reid's views or alleged views 
about elections also had a point. 

In that same May 3 interview, he stressed 
the need to prepare for elections. Illiteracy 
in the Dominican Republic runs around 70 
percent. The people were under the suffo- 
cating dictatorship of Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo Molina for 32 years. 

Commencing only with the assassination 
of Trujillo on May 30, 1961, political parties 
have little real strength and no tradition. 
The Communists have that. Reid seemed to 
feel that early elections, without several 
years’ preparation, would play into the hands 
of the Communists and demagogs. 

No rational budgetary procedures had been 
“The first freely 
elected President in 32 years,” and he made 
&® mess of things. Military-contracting offi- 
cers made all kinds of import deals—when 
they could get a rake-off of between 10 and 
20 percent. Importers vied with each other 
in offering higher rake-offs. So the mili- 
tary signed deals that committed the budget 
for 5 or 10 years ahead. 

Reld established a budget commission and 
headed it himself. No purchases were per- 
mitted unless this commission stamped the 
contract to show that the Government had 
the money to pay. All purchasers had to 
deposit 40 percent in advance against the 
purchase of forelgn goods. But by the time 
Reld was in a position to enforce economic 
control, the debt was already sky high. 

One effect was to close the door after the 
horses had escaped. The other was to lay 
him open to charges of wanting to become 
a dictator. It did not seem to matter that 
Reid Cabral had few trusted aides to turn to. 

The facts suggest that civillan junta 
President Donald Reid Cabral came on the 
scene too late. Badly needed in 1962 and 
1968, his policies in 1964 and 1965 satisfied 
nobody and alienated sources of support 
needed to keep him in power and ¢arry out 
those policies, 


[From United Feature Syndicate, Inc., June 
15, 1965] 
Dominican Dr.EMMA—KNOWN REDS AMONG 
. Retets Harancuen Popunace To INDICATE 
“REBELLION “Hap -Popunar Svuprort—ARTI- 
CLE 2. 
(By Paul D, Bethel) 

On Sunday, April 25, the second day of 
the Dominican Republic revolt, Gen. Wessin 
y Wessin sent a personal representative to 
meet with the rebels of the 16th of August 
SRTEACES) Pt were _dointy 10 bh MP. a 
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caretaker. Junta wana posed of rebels and 
loyalists until elections were called. 

‘The genéral's emissary was met; by banners 
carrying the slogan of Communiit: manifesto 
issued the mozith before: “We aré for the re- 
turn of President Bosch at the head of the 
constitutional, government.” This was a 
dramatic switch from the agreeci-upon ‘elec- 
tions, ‘The PRD-Communist combine had 
‘gotten to them. 

The emissary also found that a large num- 
‘per'of the Army rebels had slipped [nto the 
‘eeniter” of the city from the tw 
‘campments. It was there that th: 

gal ape military decisions were Seing made. 
‘The PRD-Communist combine was ‘at work. 

"The day before, mobs selzed Ita 
Domingo. Known “Communist” Jeaders— 
‘among themn Castro-Cuban | Luis JAcosta— 
‘harangued thé populace with: “We are for 


‘he return of President Bosch at the head of © 


‘the constitutional government.” 

is was early—2:30 pm. on Saturday. 
‘People were paraded across the screens 
‘dragging rifles, armed to the tzeth. Some 


» of the demonstrators were from,” the ATHY. 


‘some from the Navy, others were itnposters 
: ‘wearing. uniforms, still others were civillans. 

“One purpose was to give the’ impression 
‘that eyeryone was supporting’ “thie rebellfon. 
‘Another, was to throw the loyalist, armed 
forces into confusion, Both purposes | ‘were 
‘pchteved. 

“Control, of radio and televidion, by the 
“Communista nearly delivered’ the country 
‘nto their hands. The confusion in the 
ranks of the loyalists was enormous. Skill- 
ful radio and television propaganda made 
it appear that the country was in the hands 
of the rebels. 

As late as 10 p.m. Sunday night, loyalist 
Commodore Rivero. Caminero Wes unable to 
‘give a definite snewet as to where the Do- 
minican Novy stood. He told a Ge com~ 
mandé: m with the people but against 
‘eommrenigin” = Broadcasts. that, “the. navy, 
haa thrown, in with the rebels were appar- 
ently interpreted by the commodore to mean 
‘that the Joint rebel-loyalist military junta 
“had been, established. | , there were no clear 
‘instructions from 
“the politics of the ‘moment re eae because 
‘Gen. n was saad ne to sort 


But it “was.  obbeaiaed coahiaion. “Four 
truckloads of arms roared into Independence 
Park ih the yebel-held portion of Santo 
Domingo. As one Western displomat; stated: 
-“T saw Peiping Communists, Castro Com- 
munists, and Moscow Communists passing 
the street 
gangs.” These, then, were the armed civil- 
dans referred to in news accounts by overly 
Objective observers. 

Two. precious days had been gained for 


* the rebels. During that period they were | 
‘able to, secure and to hold the central part 
(of the city.” Saturday night and early Sun- 


day morring Gen’ Wessin bcd s tanks 
moyed across the Duarte 
Ozama River to curb the mobs. 
But. Gen. Wessin y Wessin did not know at 
the time that he had been, doublecrossed. 
He expected the Army rebels to join him in 
:eléaning out “the effy. Instead, his troops 
“were faced by those same rébels now working 
together with the organizers and the mobs. 
The blow, to loyalist’ morale was nearly fatal. 
Communist and Jeftwing parties’ openly 
: endorsed the revolt and called for the return 
of. Bosch the MPD (Popular Democratic 
movermen: \ the Somihunee Popular Social- 
ist. Party, the 14th of June movement, among 
-others. “All ‘are pro-Castro ‘otganizations. 
The Fee, ‘Provided the ‘alll- teapot tent Tront. 


San Isiciro base on’ 


-tial outbreak of the revolt. 


ridge over the. 


Ae 


Radio and television pounded ‘home these 
messages: 

' “We are the PDR.” 

“We are for the constitution.” 

“We are not Communists.” 

“We want President Bosch.” 

“Come to the old airport and pick up your 
weapons.” 

The musclemen for the rebels are the 
turbas. Turbas are street gangs, “roughly 
comparable to those who terrorize subway 
riders in New York City. But they alzo do 
the dirty work for whoever happens to hold 
power in the Dominican Republic. — 

During Trujillo’s time, street gangs were 
used by the police to keep the populace in 
Tine. * “Fasy were given missions to beat up 
or intimidate Trujillo foes. 
paid for those missions. 

During the April revolt, the turbas were 
used by Communist organizers. Their mis- 
sion-—~to loot, Kill, steal, create chaos, intimi- 
date the populace, exterminate those not in 
sympathy with rebel aims. 


And they were 


The horrors committed by the turkas is’ 


told by Ina French, a Negro domestic servant: 

“I saw them kill a Chinese merchant who 
lived above his store. He heard the turbas 
coming Saturday night, ran down to close 
his shutters and was shot through the 
stomach, and he died right there. 

““The turbas,” she continued, “attacked 
homes, killed people, and broke down the 
steel doors of a department store. When 
they were finished with the store, you 
couldn't find one pin left. * * * Bodies of 
people assassinated by the turbas were all 
over the streets. 

“Some of the bodies had stomachs which 
were higher than their faces. They had been 


“lying there for 8 whole days in the sun. The 


people started scratching dirt over the bodies. 
They began to bury them where they could, 
and put little sticks together as crosses. We 
knew when we saw the sticks that a body 
was there.” 

A similar story was told by a Puerto Rican, 
Maria de los Santos. Her home was broken 
into, her car stolen, and her family beaten. 
Another eyewitness was Hector de Vries, a 


_Dutch West Indies migrant worker. 


A Scottish news photographer went into 
the city on April 28 and came back sickened 
at the wanton murder. He counted 90 
bodies in one block. The Scottsman was also 
arrested for a. period, accused of being a 
Yankee spy. Hate and murder stalked rebel- 
held streets. 

Most foreign reporters arrived in Santo 
Domingo well over a week following the ini- 
By that time 
most of the bodies had been removed. A 
nurse reported 19 bodies stacked up.in # cor- 
ner of the hospital. But since there were no 
bodies in abundance, as reported by U.S. Em-~ 


. bassy sources, overly hostile reporters scoffed 


at those reports. 
“ Yet, even the Peace Corps volunteers said 


that hoes and shovels given to the people for 


backyard gardening were used to bury the 
dead, and more were requested. Those same 
volunteers, from their vantage point of work- 
ing out in the barrios (neighborhoods) with 
the people, also reported that leaflets had 
been passed around by Communist organiz- 
ers several weeks before the revolt, with 
instructions on how to make Molotov cock- 


“tails out of Coca-Cola bottles and gasoline. 


A woman in the rebel-held section of Santo 
Domingo was raped 12 times by street toughs. 


“She was known to be anti-Communist. 


‘Other groups of toughs known as Tigers, as- 
saulted police stations of precinct size, 
slaughtered the inmates, and seizeci the 
arsenals. 

Three eyewitnesses reported independ- 
éntly that the warden of a prison’ was be- 
headed. His head was stuck atop a pole and 

paraded around the city by mobs. U.S. Em- 
fesey’ officials corroborated the stories. 

There | aré other evidences ‘oft Communist 

whe 


e ' 
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domination of the rebel movement. Much 
of.it comes from Havana. 

For example, on May 11 I found that Rafael 
Mejia (alias Pichirilo) was in Santo Do- 
mingo with the rebels. Mejia was helms- 
man for the yacht Gramma which took Fi- 
del Castro and 82 men from Mexico to Cuba, 


‘where they landed on December 2, 1956, and 


took up the guerrilla fight against Gen. 
Fulgencio Batista. 

I got Mejia’s telephone number and 
called. His wife answered. I told,her that 
I was a reporter and that I’’d met Mejia be- 
fore in Cuba and would like to talk with him. 
He was asleep. Could I speak with Pichi- 
rilo when he woke up? His wife said that I 
should call back in an hour. I did. His 
sister-in-law. answered. I again used the 
nickname Pichirilo and was told that he was 
still asleep. I called back that night. He 
had gone. Further a man answered the 
Phone. He cut mié off, say that I shouldn't 
bother to call again. 

Although Mejia is a Dominican by birth, he 
hoids Cuban citizenship, as well. He does so 
by virtue of being commissioned a captain in 
Castro’s rebel army. He is a graduate of 
guerrilla training and political agitation 
schools in Cuba. He worked for a year in 
Maj. Ernesto ‘‘Che’ Guevara’s Ministry of 
Industries. Guevara is chief of Cuba’s ex- 
terzial guerrilla warfare operations and his 
ministry is the front for those operations. 

The extent of Castro Communist influence 
in the rebel camp’ is fully documented in re- 
ports of John Bartlow Martin, President 
Johnson's special envoy. He has named 
names and given positions of several hard- 
core Communists. Their activities range 
from introducing large sums of money into 
the Dominican Republic to running “a school 
for Communist indoctrination.” All were 
trained in Cuba, and some had received 
fraining in Russia and China, as well. 

A five-man factfinding Commission of the 
Organization of American States gave a de- 
vastating report on: Communist and Castro- 
Comunist rebel activities. Several Senators 


‘among them, Alaska's ERNEST GRUENING and 


Connecticut’s THomas Dopp, are critical of 


‘our ‘press for not reporting those findings. 


’ In speaking of that oversight, Dopp at- 
tributed it bluntly to the fact that, as he put 
it, “there has-been a tendency on the part of 
bome Writers to oversimplify the situation 
in the Dominican Republic and overidealize 
the rebel movement. Their articles suggest 


“that what is involved in the Dominican Re- 


pubdlic is a conflict between a dictatorship 
(new junta chief Imbert Barreras) and a 
constitutional democracy (Caamano Deno).” 
In fact, Gen. Antonio Imbert Barreras is 
not really a general. He was given the hon- 
orary rank by Juan Bosch himself for his 
part in killing Rafael Trujillo. Imbert’s col- 
leagues jokingly say that he “couldn't direct 
@ squad om an assault on a Coca-Cola ma- 
chine, if each member had a dime in his 
hand.” 
Many Civinians DireD WHEN REBELS USED 
THEM AS A SHIELD AGAINST STRAFING BY 
AIR FORCE—ARTICLE 3 


(By Paul D. Bethel) 


At about noon on Sunday, April 25, the 
rebel-held radio in Santo Domingo an-- 
nounced that Juan Bosch had designated 
Jose Rafael Molina Urena as “provisional 
constitutional President.” He was installed 
in the presidential palace by rebel armed 
units, members of Bosch’s PRD, and a large 
number of Communists and leftists. 

Molina Urena signed several decrees de- 
signed to establish his authority and give 
the impression that the loyalist cause was 
lost. 

Dominican Air Force planes bombed and 
strafed rebel positions in the city Sunday, the 
day after the revolt started. One objective 
was psychological. Air Force Lt. Col. Mario 
Palanco told’ me that the attacks were also 
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intended to show the people that the air 
force had not gone over to the rebels, as the 
rebel radio was claiming. 1 
announcers déftly countered by saying that 
the planes were flown by Cuban exile “mer- 
cenaries.’ Several thousand Cubans were 
living in Santo Domingo. : 


When that fiction no longer held up, the 


turbas (street gang musclernen) were called’ 


into action. They rounded up the relatives 
of pilots who were living in the city and 
took them to the television station. There, 
they were forced to plead with the pilots to 
stop the strafing. In some cases, rifles almed 
at them were clearly visibie to the viewers. 

When the televised appearances did not 
stop the air force, families cf the pilots were 
herded into military targets to be among the 
first to die. The planes came anyway.’ 

“Everyone ran,” said Colonel Palanco, 
“pilots’ wives, children, fathers, and their 
turba guards who counted on the presence 
of the hostages as 4 shield for themselves.” 

Crude leaflets were dropped on the city 
by the Air Force warning the public to get 
out of certain areas marked for bombing. 
The rebel radio countered by urging the peo- 
ple to rush to those areas in cold-blooded 
use of civillans to protect rebel positions. 

‘How. many were killed is not known, but 

by April 29 the U.S. Embassy estimated that 
there had been 1,800 casualties in the city 
from all causes—among them around 600 
dead. It turned out later that this was a 
conservative figure. 
_ By Sunday night, outwardly it appeared 
that the rebels had the upper hand. But at 
the same time, many leaders were taking 
asylum in Latin American embassies— 
among them a relatively obscure lleutenant 
colonel by the name of Francisco Caamano 
Deno. Up to this point, he had played’ no 
significant role in the revolt. ok 

The tide began to turn slightly in favor 
of the loyalists, and at 7 a.m. Tuesday the 
main. base of San Isidro got a radio station 
operating. It told the people in target areas 
to get out and go to the Quisqueya baseball 
stadium, the El” Embajador Hotel, and the 
Perla Antillana Hippodrome where they 
could seek refuge and get food and water. 
The rebel-held Santo Domingo radio de- 
manded that the people stay where they 
were, and in some instances they enforced 
their demand for nearly a week. 

With San Isidro on the air, the scattered 
elements of the Dominican armed forces 
began to pull themselves together. The first 
target to be knocked out was the rebel radio. 
The radio was the only one which reached 
the entire country, and it carried accounts 
of a complete rebel victory. ; ‘ 


In retrospect, tt seems miraculous that the ~ 


whole country did not throw in with the 
’ rebels during those first few days. It serves 
as a commentary on rebel claims that theirs 
was a social, popular revolution. The coun- 
try remained quiet and under loyalist control, 
At 9:45 am. on Tuesday, Dominican Air 
- Force vampire jets hit the rebel station. The 
Dominican Navy cruised slowly offshore lob~ 
bing shells at the rebel-held palace and the 
rebel radio, At 11:50 a,m, the radio abruptly 
left the air. . .. ae ; 
Provisional President Jose Molina Urena 
fled from the Palace. Military personnel, 
disillusioned by the obvious Communist 
takeover, began to defect. By Tuesday night, 
April 27,-the PRD-Communist strike for 
power had bogged down in‘a tiny enclave in 
the center of Santo Domingo. 
‘Rebel, clalms that U.S. forces ‘withheld 
them, from certain victory by encircling their 
enclave are verstated, Only 536 Marines 
had landed up to April 29, and they were 
used ‘6nly to protect the US. Embassy from 
sniper fire and to secure the El Embajador 
Hotel, which was headquarters for thé evac- 
uation. of. elvilians. setae ie ates 
| And it was not untll_$ days later. that 
maring units and. the 82d Airborne Division 


However, tebel 


forged ® corridor through the outskirts of 
the city as an evacuation route. This cor- 
ridor hemmed in the rebels, but it also pre- 
vented loyalist forces from attacking rebel 
positions in the city. 

In fact, on April 30 in the first interview 
held with the rebel command's political ad- 
viser, Hector Aristy, I was told that the 
rebels intended to hold the center of the 
city. They planned to enter into negotia- 
tions with the peace commission of the Or- 
ganization of American States which was to 
arrive the following day. The tactics were 
to gain at the conference table what they 
had been unable to win by force of arms. 

Aristy said that the rebel zone was well- 
stocked with arms and food. “We can hold 
out indefinitely here,” he said. ‘In fact, I 
expect to get fat on all of the good food we 
have.” 

By this time, Lt. Col. Francisco Caamano 
Deno was the nominal leader of the rebels. 
With PRD-man Jose Molina Urena in asy- 
lum, the leaderless rebels needed a new front. 
Again, Juan Bosch made the selection—or 
agreed to it. Caamano came out of asylum. 
in the Argentine Embassy on Tuesday, April 
27, and took over. 

The rebels moved fast to prepare for the 
peace commission of the OAS. They stalled 
on the cease-fire until they could round up 
some members of the old Bosch congress. 
Caamano was voted in as constitutional 
President on May 4, and the name of the 
rebel movement changed to the constitu- 
tional government. The cease-fire was for- 
mally ratified by them in that name. The 
loyalists signed merely as “the Governing 
Military Junta.” 

Any thinking person can see which ' title 
carries the greatest propaganda appeal. Thus 
the rebels got the OAS to deal with them 
on a level generally reserved for govern- 
ments of legally recognized authority. They 
had gotten the rebel radio functioning again, 
and were winning the propaganda battle. 

Caamano’s pretensions were given a dose 
of Johnsonian diplomacy. Highly placed 
U.S. officials pointed out that under the 
constitution a military man may not be pres- 
ident, But the damage had already been 
done. The signing of the OAS document 
had extended to the rebels a certain dignity 


The three-man military junta had given 
Way, under the patient prodding of President 
Johnson’s civilian enyoy, John Barlow Mar- 
tin, to a five-man Government of national 
reconstruction, headed, by Antonio Imbert 
Barreras. By May 17, a combination of 
forces from the Navy, Army, the tank corps, 
and the police began to mop up the north- 
eastern part of the city—north of the armed 
U.S, corridor and the international zone. 

The goal of the mop-up was to flush out 
snipers, capture caches of arms, and thus 
return the greater part of the city to a sem-~ 
blance of normalcy. | eG ; 

I went along with the lead tanks for several 


blocks, at times under heavy fire. The troops 
maintained good discipline. They searched 
each, house over a vast area. Suspected 


snipers had their shoulders examined for 
bruises from rifle and automatic weapons re- 
qqil.. Their pants were rolled up above their 
knees for signs of extended kneeling in sniper 
nests. Telltale evidence sent suspects to the 
rear for further interrogation. Others were 
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let go. Houses were carefully searched and 
arms caches sent to the rear in trucks and 
armored vehicles. 

One vignette of the war: 

A group of 11 rebels, firing a .50-caliber 
machinegun sandbagged atop a British-made 
Land Rover, were cut down as they raced into 
loyalist lines. An army ambulance arrived 
almost immediately and took away the 
bodies. 

People in houses around the vehicle began 
to emerge as the loyalists moved up the 
street. They talked. One said: “When the 
tanks are in the next block, we can dis- 
mantie it.” They meant the vehicle. 

I had to leave to make a broadcast for 
Mutual News. I came back in an hour. The 
car was completely stripped—its headlights, 
steering wheel, tires, most of the engine, 
even the brake drums. I asked why they did 
it. One turned to me and replied: “Chico, we 
have to live, don’t we?” 

I talked to people in the houses. Almost 
as soon as the loyalist troops had passed, 
housewives began to sluice down their side- 
walks with water and clean the streets. 

I noticed that they referred to loyalist 
troops as our troops. I. asked how come? 
Only a few hours before this section had 
housed rebel snipers, hadn't it? They 
shrugged and said they had no means to get 
them out. And besides, it now looked like 
the loyalists were going to win. 

Friday noon was the deadline for a 12-hour 
Red Cross truce. It was agreed upon by 
both sides so that bodies could be removed. 
However, there was the feeling that this 
wédge-opener would be used to extend the 
truce. (It was.) This meant that loyalist 
forces had to complete thelr mop-up by 
noon. They did so. 

By exactly 12 noon on Friday, May 21, 
loyalist forces had driven across the north- 
ern part of the city and stood on the banks 
of the upper Ozama River. They had the 
rebels completely surrounded, with U.S. 
forces interposed between rebels and 
loyalists. 

There is an importance to this story. 

When it became clear that the U.S. forces 
were preventing the loyalists from ettacking 
the last rebel stronghold, questions were 
asked. The answer, from one official source, 
is that the “Dominican Army couldn't fight 
its way out of a paper bag.” Another opined 
that the rebels, entrenched in the city, would 
clobber them. Still another source was 
bitter about Wessin y Wessin’s failure to 
move into the city on Sunday, the day after 
the revolt had broken out. 

However, there were no U.S. Halson Army 
mén with Dominican troops as they cleaned 
up the northern part of the city. There is 
&n apparent failure on the part of our offi- 
cials to recognize the power of Communist 
propaganda—powerful enough to virtually 
immobilize Dominican forces for 3 days. 
ReEporTER TELLS How REBELS USED PROPA- 

GANDA AGAINST YANKEES To GET CIVILIAN 

SuprorRtT—ARTICLE 4 

(By Paul D. Bethel) 

On Saturday, May 22, photographer 
Andrew St. George and I saw something of 
the rebel propaganda organization in the 
Dominican Republic rebellion—on the firing 
line. ; F 

We had interviewed the entire Dominican 
general staff. The cease-fire was to end in 
an hour. Dominican troops were loading 
into trucks at the headquarters of Army 
chief of staff; Brig. Gen! Saclnto Martinez 
Arana. They were headed for the firing line, 
ready to enter the rebel-held part of the city. 

Suddenly sirens sounded and a trumpet 
blared. Four staff cars rolled into the court- 
yard. The Secretary of War, Rivera Cami- 
nero, had arrived. With him were the chiefs 
of the air force and the navy and other staff 
officers. They invited” Howard Handleman, 
‘an American adventurer by. the name of 


a 
ra ‘ 
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Rearby. We looked longingly at the unfin- 


_ exposed expanse of street. 


“prot 


: the rebel. lines to see what wes golng on. 
We did, ta 
to the, 


ts to . as « When. the firing had ¢ 


“Mitchell WerBell, Andy St. George, and me 
~into Gen, Martinez Arena’s office, 


“here, the combined chiefs of staff told us. 


of their plans and frustrations less than an 

“hour before they would be free to fight 

again. . pane aera ee 
General, Caminero said: Ee 


First, junta forces will not: shoot unless _ 


Communist rebels shoot first. He expected 
them to shoot. He seemed to hope that 
they would. ; be ee : ; 
‘Second, junta forces will not try to fight 
«their. way through American lines which had 
“ut them off from the rebel stronghold. __ 
Third, although junta forces are cut off, 
they have every intention of cleaning out the 


‘enclave. — ee ; oR pari ee 
“i ERere are ways, said Gen. Martinez Arana, 
to. move into the rehkel positions without 
crossing U.S. lines: by boat down the Ozama 
River, and by sea. a. . Sanh 
ls uate. chiets, he said, were debating 
whether the U.S. Navy would he ordered to 
turn against the original American mission— 
“to prevent Communists from _taking over 
-dhis country”—and physically restrain loyal- 
ist. troops trom cleaning out the city. : 
‘Up to May 22, he pointed out, rebels killed 
49 0.8, soldiers, wounded another 111, and 
-By contrast, junta forces had not fired one 
single round at Americans. De a eae, 
» Gaminoro’s last point was to stick with 
and me. Following the interview, we 


fhe only restaurant open in Santo 


beer, and ran. out tomy car. 

The firing was coming from the vicinity of 
e presidential palace, a loyalist stronghold 
olindéed by the rebels. We drove through 


. the raarine checkpoint, ever 60 slowly, and 
The streets were a. 


approached the palace. 
shambles. of tree branches. and. electric lines 
weve! by shells and bullets. 0 
~. We entered the palace grounds, across an 
) Loyalist troops 
Wayed us back, but we went in anyway. 

We tanks had thelr guns trained on rebel 
OIntS. 


_, infantry units were lying 
sprorie, “sighting over their rifles and auto- 
‘Matic, weapons. We talked fo: a moment 
with squad and platoon commanders, and 
-they told us to talk with the eclonel in 


.. Charge of the unit. Mieureies oa 

cored Grove, through more gates and arrived 
at the command post. ‘The colonel looked 
-ot_us ie ts 


one PMECMG cc cute coer se 
e.. colonel’s aide was suspicious. He 
29%, identification, .We save it. He 
a More... We gave that, too. Still 


iggested that we drive down into 


rTe,,and parked the car. We 
ked another, several. blocks, 


Ge ts started zip‘oing around 
__ We Hattened ourselves, against the walls 
bobbed out. of houses and motioned 
make small targets of ourselves. On 
‘eet, cor 


MBER RED Bi z 


ALT ooh: Se ee 
that, Wessin y Wessin’s 


vad (saw, American. uniform 


rt. forged by the 82d 


pak 
insisted 


a 


Communists from their tiny cowntown — 


Untold numbers in the city's center. | 


ambulance. 


ing on Marine. positions, I. 
y marked the armed_ 
.  CATHer., 
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shooting at U.S. Marines, not the rebels. He 
pointed down into deep rebel-held Santo 
Domingo: “There are two bodies of Wessin 
y Wessin soldiers there.” Andy and I looked 
at one another. I replied tn Spanish that 


2 Wwe Were not idiots, and turned to leave. 
= “Don't go.” 


“No,” be said, in Spanish. 
Another, 10 toughs uppeared, making a 
calque. All insisted that the Wessin y Wessin 
troops were trying to get rebels and U.S. 
> soldiers fighting each other. They kept re- 

peating that the two bodies of the Wessin y 

Wessin troops were there. “How.da you know 
that they are troops of Wessin y Wessin?” 1 
asked. | er spied. Std tee Sree age ‘ 

“Because they wear the insignia,” the lead- 

er replied. ; haan , 

They, did not know that Andy and I had 

just come from the palace. They did not 

know that we knew where the lines were. 

And they kept insisting, to the point of where 

the leader said the bodies of the alleged Wes- 

sin y Wessin soldiers “had been there for 3 
days.” - 2 a 
_ Andy looked at the organizer and mumbled 
to me: “And just why, Paul, do you think 
they should be left there for 3 days, eh?” 

The answer was phony evidence to be 

_shown to unsuspecting people—OAS and re- 
porters. With the battle going on at this mo- 
ment, we couldn’t go to the bodies. I 
again told the leader that we weren't idiots, 

_ that insignia could be planted. He thought 
for a moment, and said nothing. Sucidenly, 
his face lighted up. “I want you to see the 
houses blown down by Yankee fire.” 

Andy saw the opportunity for some good 

_ Photos, so. we. moved out.of our sanctuary 
and edged our way along the line of inter- 
mittent fire. : : 

We almost didn’t make it. A mortar shell 
exploded in an alleyway about 50 yards away. 
All of us, the turbas included, dived for 
safety. We looked up to see smoke and dust 
billowing out of the alley. We also saw a 
woman dash out of a house nearby, holding 
her bleeding head in a towel. 

_The cry went up from the turbas:. “Yan- 
Kees are killing Dominicans. Yankevs 
_Eilling Dominicans. Each street corner.came 

alive with well-organized groups of between 

6 and 10 persons, all shouting: Yankees are 
killing Dominicans. Out with the Yankee 
dogs.” One variation was: “Out with the 
white Yankee dogs.” It was a ticklish situa- 
tion, 

“The organizer of the group we were with 
yelled to the woman to cross over. He saw 
the opportunty for Andy to take shots of the 
bleeding creature. I said. nothing. Both 

' Andy and I knew from the trajectory that the 
mortar shell had come from loyalists at 

fre Palace _ We knew. that the turbas knew 


The woman, now helped by a man, was 
afraid to cross over the street in the Hne 
of fire. The two of them ran down another 
alleyway, lateral to the sniper fire hammer- 
ing at U.S. positions. We met them on the 


“next corner—also in the line of fire. The 


"woman Was bleeding but was able to run like 
hell. A Red Cross ambulance, a Volkswagen 
station wagon, roared up. The mobs on the 
corner shouted: “Yankees are killing Domin- 
‘teans.” She collapsed gracefully into the 
‘arms of the crowd. They put her into the 
Andy took shots, furiously. 

As the ambulance rounded the corner, I 
saw her sitting between two men in the 
back, chattering away excitedly. 

The crowds on the corners shouted “Yan- 
-kees are killing Dominicans." Then a 
Swedish car, a Saab, came roaring at us from 


=the rebel nes. It was crowded with rzbels, 


in motley dress, carrying submachine guns 
and rifles. 
-... They glowered at us fiercely, and pointed 
their guns at us menacingly, Then one of 
the mob shouted: “You’re in the line of 
AMATINE ALO? ues see wwe ame we 
Fierce expressions turned to slack-jawed 
panic. The driver slammed the ar into 
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_ themselves to us. 


_£ln, chief of staff. to. Arm, 
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gear, roared around the corner, and out of 
sight. Andy and I took a deep breath. I 
looked at the leader and said: “Wessin y 
Wessin’s troops, eh?” He shrugged and 
laughed. : 
_The only way we could get out of the zone 
and back to my car was to walk about a 
hundred ‘yards with our backs to rebel snip- 
ers. Thus far, there had: been more noise 
than actual fighting. But just then, rebel 
snipers winged a burst into the wall just over 
our heads, and we heard the screeching sound 
of the ricochet. 

“That was for us,” Andy said. 
out of here.” . ‘ Se 

We walked the hundred yards slowly and 
nonchalently, our spines tingling. After an 
eternity we rounded the corner and gave a 
sigh of relief. © 

We walked along the relatively safe area 
next to U.S. troops. We talked to the people 
in the houses, They were. tired of having 
their houses turned into snipers’ nests. They 
were afraid of the turbas and the law of the 
streets. They were leaving the rebel zones in 
droves. 

Two civilians of pleasant mien attached 
Andy is Hungarian, with 
the accent. Our two companions asked who 
We were. Andy replied in Spanish that we 
were Brazilian. “Good,” they said, and urged 
Andy to tell the story of how Yankees were 
killing Dominicans. 

The next day around noon, Andy rushed 
into my rooms. “This is Havana, 1959,” he 
exclaimed. “There are bearded guys, and the 
whole smell of the place is exactly like it was 
in 1959 in Cuba.” 

Andy had gone into the center of the city. 
He had an appointment with rebel leader 
Francisco Caamano and photographed him. 
“But guess what,” Andy said to me, “Re- 
member the two fellows from yesterday? 
Well, I was walking into the Caamano head- 
quarters, and someone said: ‘Hello Brazilian.’ 
T asked him how he knew I was Brazilian and 
it turns out that he was one of the two we 
saw yesterday. The two of them in Caama- 
no's headquarters, armed and guarding the 
place.” 

I later learned from the loyalist G-2 that 
arms were cached in strong points in the 
rebel-held part of the city. Actually, strong 
points were few. No one was permitted to 
take arms from one strong point to another, 


“Let’s get 


-even though personnel were rotated frequent- 


ly for intelligence-gathering purposes. Un- 
armed, and on the street, the rebels were just 
ordinary citizens, 

Mobs were organized and controlled in the 
classic manner, What was golng on in rebel 
territory was a carbon copy of Cuba’s mobs 
of neighborhood informers—viligance com- 
mittees—controlled and directed by Commu- 
nists and Communist-trade cadres. 


JouHnson Aips CaLL FoR A CoNSsENSUS RE- 
GIME DASHED Hores oF GETTING ANTI-RED 
GOVERNMENT—ARTICLE 5 


(By Paul D. Bethel) 


As the first handful of correspondents en- 
tered the El Embajador Hotel in Santo 
Domingo on April 29, a: fleshy, confident- 
looking man left. Driven to the helicopter 
port set up by Marines near the hotel in a 
U.S. Embassy station wagon, Antonio Imbert 
Berraras left for San Isidro Air Base to set 
up a new junta. 

Imbert Barreras is tough and purposeful. 
He had to be. He and four colleagues killed 
the hated dictator Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo Molino on May 30, 1961. By doing 
so, Imbert Barreras became a sort of national 
hero. A sort of national hero because his 
background is not unblemished. But few 
backgrounds in the Dominican Republic are. 

However, Imbert Barreras is = stanch 
Catholic. More, he is a graduate of the 


.. strong anti-Communist Catholic’ cursillo. 


Other graduates—Gen. Elais Wessin y Wes- 
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Martinez Arana. ‘The three are dedicated 
anti-Commuynists, They are welded together 
in sense of purpose. 
~. The Imbert Junta is not a military Junta. 
Discounting Imbert’s status as a general, 
there is only one military man represented— 
Air Force Colonel Pedro_ 
The others are a lawyer, a bu 
quast-intellectual. 


Ds 
junta 
however, enjoy the confidence. “of ‘the Do- 
minican armed forces. 

Installed by us on May 12, the GNR “was 
having the rug pulled from under i€ by the 
United States on May 18. The rug ty ae 


does, 


. act was done by Presidential Secur Ad- 
viser McGeorge Bundy and Deputy Bucreeary 


of Defense Cyrus Vance. Appaen alarmed 


at press reporting from Santo Domingo that 
the GNR ‘was. militarist and rightwing, 
Bundy and Vance soueot to replace it with 
what was described “in Bundyese’ as a con- 
sensus government, 

_ Pressures put upon ‘the junta to resign are 
related by an indignant c det of staff, Gen. 
Jacinto neg Arana. 

The general is short and stocky, energetic. 

He has had 36 years of military service. He 
doesn’t drink, He told me on May 19 that 
he could be retired but wouldnt sit idly by 
and watch the country taken over by com- 

munism, 

The general was enraged at the antics of 
the Washington mission composed of “Un- 
der Secretary Thomas Mann, “Bundy, and 
Vance, | by Bundy, the miss{on was there 
to erent a Sones government, 

“WE does that’ mean?’ Mar- 
tinez Arana eho hetorically, pounding the 
desk with ‘his open palm, ‘Ife answéred: “It 
means turning the country over to the Com- 
munists.” 

Little by little the story poured out. 

“On Sunday, May 15, Mr. Mann met with 
us at junta headquarters. All‘of the mili- 

_ tary chiefs were there. Mr. Mann said that 

we should accept Antonio Guzman as presi- 
dent, and later, in a few monttis, hold elec- 
tions under ‘the, 1963 constitution, * “The 
general paused, rolled his eyes, spread his 
hands. “Well,” he continued, “Mr. Guzman 


isa nice man, He 1s intelligent. But he bs : 


not @ person of firm purpose.” Mr. 

tinez Arana again spread ‘his hands, leaned 
over his desk and punched it with his in- 
dex finger in rh with “And “he is 3 
friend, a close friend, of Juan Bosch.” Guz- 
‘man. served In Bosch’s cabinet and “has been 
charged with inefficiency and corruption in 
that position, 


Gen, Martinez Arana, confinued; “He 
could never. die the Communists, And 
the 1963 const tution.” He uttered an gath. 
“TE is made fora dictator,” 


He had a point there. 
tion, rammed through by an incompetent 
and largely illiterate group of Congressmen 
awept in with Bosch in elections in late 1962, 
it is a blank check. Its provisions are so 
vague that a President can do anything he 
wants under it, The 1968 constitution is 
deliberately and dangerously vague. It is 
a resentful document, the product of resent- 
ful men, 

In section 4, on property, there are pro- 
visions like these: 


take lace in’ ‘the 


ay "hole of ‘aid 9 is’ "eu : 
is 


But & @ Con ae 
cesslye an bp re 
een ey stg 

erals is declared Tas in Cube) to be the | prop- 
erty of the state. Other provisions of the 
1963 Constitution are of deep concern’ to 
Dominican businessmen, Nor_is there any 
mention of God, cauelng. religious people to 


as not, ae 


“ 


A Bosch constitu- ~ 


VE BE 


* dneation the motives of the originators of 


the Bosch constitution. © 

Conyinced of the Communist makeup of 
the rebels, the Imbert junta rejected Manh’s 
proposal. ‘They liked Mann, however, de- 


‘seribing him as a sensitive and intelligent 
‘diplomat. 


They did not like Cyrus Vance. 

““Monday,” said the Army Chief of Staff, 
“Mr. Cyrus Vance came to see us. He acted 
like a Hitler, a real dictator. He took out a 
notebook and briskly ticked off the points 
to which we would have to agree.” The gen- 
eral uttered a midly dirty word. “He sald we 
would have to agree to the Guzman govern- 
ment and to the 1963 Constitution. 

“We consulted ang said we would accept 
Guzman but not the 1963 Constitution. We 
wanted the 1962 Constitution, which is ex- 
plicit and understandable. Well, this Mr. 
Vance said that we couldn’t have it. We 
asked why. And ‘he said because the rebels 
demanded the 1963 Constitution. Of course 
they demanded the 1963 Constitution. It is 
an open door for the Communists to walk 
in.” 

“We blew up,” Gen. Martinez Arana con- 
tinued. 
They controi only a part—and only a tiny 
part—of the city of Santo Domingo. Every- 
where else in the nation people are working. 
Stores are open. There are no disturbances. 
What the hell does this man want, this Mr. 
Vance?” 

The general paused, then continued: “So 
we ask him, just who are the rebels? Why 
are they so important to you when they are 
your enemies, and American Marines are 

being shot by them everyday? 

“Then do you know what he said? He 
said we could. take it Or leave it. And he 


“also said that if we leave it, the United 


States would be forced to make ea deal with 
the rebels. Then he left. Day before yes- 
terday we met with another American of- 
ficial. I won't tell you who it was (it. prob- 
ably was McGeorge Bundy), but he was im- 
portant. We told him that ig the United 
States insisted on Guzman and the 1963 
Constitution, we would accept on certain 
conditions. ‘The. United States must trans- 
port out of this ‘country | all of our fighting 
men and their families. The Communists 
would slaughter them. The United States 


must also transport out of the country all 


Dominican familieg who want to leave. 
There would be nobody left.” 

Saturday, May 22, Bundy held an un- 
attributed background press conference for 
@ select few journalists “personally known 
to him,” as a spokesman later revealed. He 
told them that he was rather optimistic that 

a “solution” would, be found. to install a 
“consensus government.” 

He implied that Caamano had agreed to 
step down in favor of Guzman and rather 
believed that Imbert would do the same. 
Later, a high US. official in Santo Domingo 
said that the United States was prepared to 
exert economic pressures against Imbert to 
force him out. 

. The story of the Bundy conference leaked 
out. Reporters who had not been invited 
were not bound to the no-attribution rule. 


» Newspapers reported that Imbert was on his 


way out. 


~Imbert was furious. The next day, Sun- 

day, he blasted “malintentioned” reports 
(meaning certain reporters whom he felt 
were representing him and his junta as a 
rightist threat). He said that the people 
of the Dominican Republic knew that he was 
no dictator, They knew he had risked his 
life to rid the country of the Trujillo 
dictatorship. 


Imbert Barreras and his staff were also— 


incensed at efforts by re rs of thrre 
influential U.S. dailies to prove that no Com- 
Mmunist menace existed in the country. He 
said privately that these reports apparently 


“Just who are the rebels, anyway? 
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‘had influenced President Johnson’s staff, He 
referred to McGeorge Bundy. 

Asked why the United States was pressur- 
ing the junta to step down, an official from 
Washington said that Imbert had “failed to 
capture the imagination of the people 
quickly enough.” The official continued: 
“We were gambling—hoping that Imbert 
could form a government that could win 
public approval quickly.” 

When queried regarding that statement, a 
junta member angrily replied: “You seem to 
want instant democracy. How can a junta 
which was installed by you 10 days ago expect 
in that period of time to win a wave of 
popular support?” 

‘He went on: “Don’t your negotiators from 
Washington know that there are no news- 
papers being published, no mass media com- 
munications we can resort to, to explain our 
position and develop public understanding 
of the issues?” 

My Washington source also said that even 
if Imbert managed to defy the United States 
and remain in power, the result would be 


civil war. Arms would be cached, plots 


hatched, and the revolt would spread. 

An officer of the Dominican counterinsur- 
gency force said that Cuban arms had been 
cached over a period of several years. He also 
said that in the sweep by Imbert forces across 
the northern part of the city, “tons of cached 
arms had been found.” He continued: “If 
our forces had not made the sweep, those 
arms would never have been found.” The 
counterinsurgency officer was trained in the 
United States. 

Regarding the lack of real support for 
Imbert, I asked my Washington source: 
“What about the fact that the 130,000-mem- 
ber National Confederation of Free Workers 
{CONTRAL) is supporting Imbert?’ Here 
he got a little vague, and fell back on his 
earlier statement that Imbert did not win 
popularity fast enough. 

The inescapable conclusion is that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s advisers are sensitively at- 
tuned to “world opinion.” They were in- 
fluenced by initial press reports which dog- 
gedly refused to recognize the Communist 
menace and tended to romanticize rebel 
leader Lt. Col. Francisco Caamano Deno. 
Thus influenced, Johnson’s advisers went 
looking for compromise rather than solution, 

As of this writing, the rebels still control 
the center of Santo Domingo and have 
launched ‘a potent propaganda campaign 
from their festering pocket of resistance. 

What started out as a vigorous and just 
action by President Johnson has bogged 
down in a mire of international and na- 
tional bureaucrats. It could end in a dip- 
lomatic defeat as disasterous as our failure 
to follow through at the Bay of Pigs 4 years 
ago. For the lesson of the Dominican Re- 
public to Latin American Communists and 
leftists is this: seize territory, no matter how 
much, and force the United States and the 
OAS to negotlate. 


{From the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, 
Apr, 30, 1965] 

SEVENTEEN HUNDRED MARINES IN DomINGOo— 
2,500 PARATROOPERS ALSO FLOWN IN—-INSUR- 
GENTs ATTACK U.S. Emsassy—5 Dre—5-Day 
REVOLT BY Lerrists Taxes 400 Lives 

(By Jules Dubois) 

Santo Dominco, Dominican REPUBLIC, 
April 29.—A band of rebels dressed in civilian 
clothes fired on the U.S. Embassy today. 
American marines fired back and repelled the 
attackers in a 30-minute fight. 

At least two of the attackers and possibly 
four were killed by the marines, There were 
no casualties on the U.S. side. Three other 


‘attackers were killed by Dominican Army 
troops as the leftists fled marine gunfire. 


Later, other leftist bands that have been 
roaming the city fired sporadically at the 


‘Embassy but the attacks ended as night ‘fell. 
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ef 
ost. * otande of fire” inyo jing American 


Broth 
py Castro, The brothers sa 
: ed “pattern 


“An ‘Mmabassy passe gaid afterward that 
“the 100 marines stationed at the Embassy 
will be reinforced, 

- Marine reinforcements, as ery ted, ‘were 
danded tonight, from the Wocd County, a 
landing ship. A tank com: ary, of the {bun 
(Marines rolled. ashore. on 
tthe Hotel Embajador. “they were followed by 
I company of the 6th Marines, The réin- 
ape nage Joined 556 marines landed. last 
muigh: tie 
.—n, Washington, the Biale Departrdent said 
‘hat. the. El Salvador Embassy in Santo 

but that it 


marines Who were landed to. and help 


Praha S 


; “Hospitals aré Alled ‘with’ casualties. 
AMopping up operations ordered by the milt- 

“tar at a to ‘dislodge leftists from 
the céntér of the city. “Ther 


fy Sesuttied Bétlol 
fable fring in ney Ait pac ‘Mortars 
ten Oiere pad ba : 
‘leftists hold 15 buildings | t they 
of "Bango Pea 


fing ‘attack by fhe air force failed 

the ‘rébels, matty” 
nm olive drab ‘wnlforiis “similar to 
‘py Cuban Premfer“Ptael ‘Castro's 
‘Others’ are in Civillan clothes. 


Among the” oe were o Christlan 
s who had beeh éxpelléd from Cuba 
athe revolt here 
‘had been 


he sar 
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at a Fo t de ee Sone ‘to 


lationats if 3 necseaiy : 
d the United’ States: bs svachdte 
‘Britons there if they requested. 


fy Cana 
oe § ifplomatic “corps thet : With “Msgr. 
Eman: sile Clarizio, the “apostolid ‘délegate to 
geek ways to halt the war which ts raging 


the capital. American Ambassador 
e Bennett attended the mecting. 


air bags where he broad- 
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“ot A 
Céhada asked the marines fo ‘Protect its 


wary ead y 


bee Was 203g ., 99) An. the. capitay, 
There is no fon, pont Many te 

“phone lines are out. There Js no water ‘a 
he Hotel Ambassador except in the swim- 
‘“‘witng pool where I took my bath today, with- 
“out soap. To provide drinking water the 
hotel earlier took water out of the swimming 
pool and poured the water into clean trash 
cang, “Tt is hoped that water will be back ~ 

‘before It is used. 

The hotel faces the loss of $45,000 wcrth of 
‘frozen foods, because {t has been unable to 
obtain gasoline for an auxfllary generator. 

This has not only blacked out the hotel but 

it also has stopped the elevator. 

“The American Embassy installed a radio 
~ eormimiuiications operation in the eighth floor 
périthouse. The men who are operating that 
installation must climb eight filghts of stairs 
in order to reach their radios, , 

FeO aot Secu aah ror : Bee 
{[¥rom the Chicago (mi. ) Trine, 
mavvia fpY. 80, 1965] 

TELLS Rote of Reps IN DoMINICAN REVOLT 
(By Jules Dubois) 


.. SANTO Dominco, ‘DoMINICAN REFUBLIC, 
April 29.—The inside story of how this coun- 
ary came within 12 hours of a Communist 
takeover last Monday was related today by 
“the principal actor in that drama. 
«Gen, Elias Wessin y Wessin, the Dominican 
. Government's anti-Communist military 
leader at. the time, said in an exclusive inter- 
view that had he falled to convince the re- 
ductant air force and army chiefs to attack 
the Communists at 6 a.m. Monday, the Reds 
would have been in power that night. 
- 4708 OF REDS 
'*¥ Interviewed the tired general—who had 
“HOt Slept or eaten a solid meal since Satur- 
“Gay night and wore a stubble beard—in his 
office at the army training center several 
miles from the San Isidro sir base. Wessin’s 
telephone lines had been cut by the Com- 
munists and he had to use the air force head- 
quarters as a command post. 

-Wessin is no longer the strong man of the 

Military here, but he remains the mos: out- 
spoken anti-Communist. He was snoved 
into the background because he refuses to 
compromise with the leftists. 

He told me that he hoped to resign from 
the army soon, at the age of 41, and become 
afarmer. Wessin was educated at the mill- 
tary academy in Venezuela and at the Los 
Chorrillos Military School in Lima, Peru, 
when Gen. Nicholas Lindley was comman- 
dant. In 1962, General Lindley headed the 
military Junta in Peru. 

Wessin blamed deposed President Donald 
J. Reid-Cabral for ignoring reports that an 
‘army conspiracy was brewing against his rule. 

“The conspiracy was very big,” Wessir. said. 
“We saved the country by only a hairpin. 

“Where ‘were conspirators even here at the 
‘training certer. 

“The great majority of the people here did 
not know what was really happening. 

“T had reported the conspiracy to President 

tive di: 


bay cha tet es 


_ Wessin had bitter words about Gen. Marco 
Rivera-Cuésta, at the time army chief of 
staff. Wessin said Rivera also was lax about 
‘the conspiracy. The rebels captured Fivera 
last Baturday and “held him hostage at the_ 
“té6th' of August fortress, 18 miles from ‘here. 
The air force blasted that fortress into use- 
lessness, Wessin said. 
“TELLS THEIR AIM | 


“This, conspiracy was not an isolated one, 
nor was it exclusively military,” Wessin said. 


Ties “The, conspirators were in league with the 


al fires that were set in the sugar cane Selds 
stige ef 


Communists from the beginning. As part 
of the subversive. preparation they instigated 


pl an.” The fires there. aicha caused e7 
million damage.” 

Wessin said the primary objective of rebel 
officers was to restore former President Juan 
Bosch to power. 

“I consider this conspiracy Was directed 
by him from Puerto Rico and that Fidel 
Castro [Communist premier of. Cuba] also 
participated in it. Both have caused so much 
damage. The Dominican people must now 
have come to realize that,” Wessin said. 

_. While T visited diplomatic friends at the 
Argentine Embassy today, where eight rebel 
officers had received asylum, four of them 
‘‘asKed permission to leave the Embassy. Em- 
bassy officials told me the officers wanted 

“fo return to rebel command posts. They 
were allowed to leave the Embassy. 


CONFIDENT OF VICTORY 
The Argentine diplomats said that the 


Sebel officers, who were dressed in civilian 
clothes, were confident that their side would 
ultimately win in the capital because the 
junta had up to now been unable to wipe 
them out. They want to be on the winning 
‘Bide. 

““"Wessin charged that Fidel Castro is in- 

volvetl in the revolution. He said the armed 

forces intercepted a call to Castro that was 

‘made from the presidential palace after the 

Commuzriists took possession Sunday after- 

noon. 

Wessin said leaders of the Communists 
entered the palace Sunday afternoon with 
Bosch’s candidate for the interlm presidency, 
Jose Rafael-Molina-Morina. Among the 
leaders were Dato Pagan, who was one of the 
prisoners released from La Victoria by the 
military rebels, and the Ducoudray-Juan and 
Felix Servio, old guard members of the Com- 
munist party. 

I asked Wessin why he did not attack on 
Sunday morning as ordered by President 
Reid.. 

“The navy started in this with us,” Wessin 
sald, “and then decided to be neutral. The 
same happened with the air force. Then 4 
group of the officers of the air force were 
ready to surrender and accept the conditions 
of the rebels.” 

[From the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, May 2, 

1965] 

GI Tow. Rises In DomInco—4 AMERICANS 
Dr, 36 Hurr mm Rep ATTACKS—REBELS 
IcNore Cease-Fire 

(By Jules Dubois) 

Santo Dominco, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, May 
1.—Four and possibly five American soldiers 
have been killed in action, and 36 wounded 
in attacks by Communists in this war- 
stricken city. 

An 82d Airborne Division soldier was killed 
today. He was shot in the back as his patrol 
vehicle passed a building. An armed civilian 
emerged, and the patrol immediately shot 
and killed him. 

Meanwhile, the airborne division an- 
nounced that it has captured 33 armed 
Communist militia and turned them over to 
the Dominican army. 

aa OW REPORT I8 FIRST 


“This is the first report ‘of the ‘capture of 

prisoners of war by our forces. The Domini- 

can army is” ‘donducting the interrogation. 

A} tae g patrol advanced into the ony 
f th S. 


Rcive. positions. ~ 
returned to the key bridge on the Ozama 
River, which the troops secured penetra 
The Marines returned to a point about 6 
blocks west of the American embassy. 

The airborne division elements yesterday 
relieved 200 Dominican soldiers on the east 
bank of the river. 

“TWENTY MARINES WOUNDED ~~ 
In the attack against the ‘paratroopers to- 


tire and 


e 


were penoried: 


* 
a 
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eight soldiers were wounded. The thartiies” 3 


suffered two men killed in action, and_ the 
82d airborne has lost two micn, “One of the 
men seriously wounded yesterday died. 

Of the wounded 20 are marines and | ‘16 
are troopers. — 

The fringe area peaeled | ‘today is alniost 
2 miles from the heart of the rebel-held 


territory in the business district of Si ante 


Domingo. 

Communist militia action, against “Amer- 
ican troops declined this afternoon, Some 
- shots were fired but no further casuiatiles 


/ GRASE-EIRE TENGEED || 

The cease fire which was agreed to yester- 
day has not been respected by the Commu- 
nists. The rebel’s commander has no con- 
trol over the Communists, 

_ Col, Francisco Caamano Deno,” rebel mili- 

tary chief, added his signature today to the 

cease-fire agreement signed by the new mili- 

tary junta and two rebel leaders, including 

Caamano’s brother Fausto. “Col, Caamano’s 

decision to sign raised hopes for a halt in ‘the 
fighting. 

There was fighting all night. The marine 
who was shot in ‘the chest and killed this 
morning was hit in the perimeter. of defenses 
set up by the marines for the American Em- 
bassy. The wounded marine was shot in the 
arm. 

Among thousands of well-armed young 
men entrenched in the downtown area, were 
young officers who began the revolt a week 
ago. 

. “We are friends of the North Ainericapa,’ 
one soldier said. “We do not want to. fi 
your marines, but we have to defend one: 
selves.” 

DENIES COMMUNIST “ACTIVITY a peck 

They denied that Communists had beén 


_ active among the rebels. 


Snipers, who tried all night to infiltrate 
the defensive positions around the Hotel 
Ambassadgr, were repelled by thé fire of the 


platoon of the 3d battalion, 6th marines.” 


This platoon was reinforced last’ night by a 
platoon from the 82d Airborne Division. — 

“We were fired at by the snipers almost 
all night,” Pvt. Ben Palomar Contreras, D4, 
whose parents, Mr. and Mrs. Amadore Pato- 
mar, live at 5040 E. Southdale Street, Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill, told me. Contreras ig in 
the 7th squad of the 81st millimeter ‘mortar 
platoon. 

“Our outer line repelled the snipers with 
rifle fire, Contreras said. 

Contreras was cleaning his rifle when'I‘in- 
terviewed him beside his foxhole near the 
polo field here early this morning. He said 
he had not slept for 3 nights. 


FORMER N.U, PROFFESSOR THERE ~ |” 


“A former professor of military selence at 
Northwestern University, who was in charge 
of the Naval Reserve Officers Trgining corps 
there from 1960 to 1963, is playing an im- 
portant role In the defense of Santo Domin- 
go. He is Maj. Joe Gambardello, New Ro- 
Chelle, N.¥., executive officers of the 6th Ma- 
rine headquarters. 

Major Gambardello had as his bodyguard 
Corp. Howard Hummell, 24, of Easton, Pa. 
who served in Vietnam from, April 1 to June 
15 last year. The major calls Hummell his 
“shotgun.” —~ 

‘Jose Antonio Mora, secretary general of the 
Organization of American States, arrived to- 
day from Washington to. ‘attempt to end the 
civil war, Tt is not believed he will suc¢ 


unless he can get the miliary to. control he 
Coram anlets: 


¢ 


‘TRUCE Gouin Faorssts 
KEN Six “Tres — Marine 


TLLED 


Santo Domtnco, Dominican REPUBLIC, tay 
8—The United States ica protested to 


se BRo- 


tie” Organization of American States a new 
violation of the cease-fire in Santo Domingo 
by the rebel forces of Col. Francisco A. 
‘Caamano against American troops. — “ 

A separate note also protested the vitriolic 
attacks on the Dominican and United States 
Governments by the rebel radio. 

ANOTHER MARINE KILLED 

American Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., sent a note to Ambassador Frank Morrice, 
Jr., of Panama, the senior OAS representative 
here. Morrice received the note at the Hotel 
Ambassador where he has his headquarters. 

The. note was drafted after another marine 
was killed today by rebel ‘infiltraters at the 
port of Haina, 12 miles south of here: “This 
casualty boosted the grand total of American 
dead from rebel bullets to 12. A satlor who 
fell overboard from his ship was the 18th 
death. 
' Of’ these dead there have been seven 
marines, five soldiers, and one sailor. 

REBELS, MORE HOSTILE 


-The protest letter was sent after attempts 
by Jose Antonio Mora, Secretary General of 
the OAS, to talk with Caamano and get him 
to agree to end hostilities and lay down his 
arms, failed, 

It is understood that the Caamano camp 
was more hostile to Mora today than it has 
heen before and the rebel “constitutional 


' president” could at no time talk with Mora 


alone. He was always surrounded by men 
who blocked the efforts of Mora to talk alone 
with Caamano, 

Radio Santo Domingo, which went silent 
at 2:15 p.m., returned at 5 p.m. on the regu- 
lar frequency of the powerful transmitter 
that is in rebel hands, instead of the special 
one it was using. 

‘The radio increased the intensity of its 


_attacks against the United States and against 


Gen. Antonio Imbert-Barrera, head of the 
five-man, military junta formed to oppose the 
rebels. 

The foreign minister of Caamano’s. “‘con- 
stitutional government,” Jottin Curry, sent 


_@ strong protest to Ambassador Morrice 


against the international security zone 

which is manned by US. troops with token 

forces of Dominican police in army uniforms. 
° RAPS SECURITY ZONE 

: Otay complained that the security zone 

is there solely to confront the Caamano 


- forces with opposing forces and to harbor the 


Imbert government, which has its seat in- 
side the zone. 

‘No mention was made by Curry of the fact 
that the headquarters of Bosch’s Dominican 
Revolutionary Party (PRD) are also inside 
the security zone and are open for business. 

_Imbert was not inactlye today. He met 
with all provincial governors and mayors of 
provincial capitals. With the exception of 
the national district of Santo Domingo, they 
reported the entire country is calm. 


[From the Chicago (il.) Tribune, May 9, 
.. 1965] 


HicH GI Spirir In DomINIcAN FIGHTING 
TOLD—TRIBUNE WRITER, SON MEET 
(By Jules Dubois) 

Santo Dominco, Dominican REPusLIc, 
May 8-—-A Roman Catholic chaplain from 
Chicago finds the morale of the men of the 
82d Airborne Division very high. 

The chaplain, Capt. Edward Kita, whose 
mother, Mrs. Victoria Kita, lives at 3845 
South Albany Avenue, had returned from ‘138 
months in Korea last. November when he was 
agsigned to the 82d Airborne Division. 

Tt found..a few other Chicagoans here to- 
day [and also by coincidence, my son, who 
is in the Air Force]. 

« .: ... MEETS ILLINOIS OFFICER 
>» Maj. Robert Kingsbury, 41, whose parents, 
Lee and Alice Kingsbury, live in St. Charles, 
T., is information officer at the 82d Air- 
borne headquarters “here. He was in the 


Panama Cann Zone r Aiene the flag riots 
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last year as director of the Armed Forces tele- 
vision station at Fort Clayton. 

“I am very proud to be a member of the 
same army as these people,” Major Kings- 
bury said. “They've done a heck of a good 
job. 3 

Pic. James R. Wall, 23, who lived in Chi- 
¢eago before his family moved to Marion, II,, 
has been subjected to sniper fire along the 
neutral zone. A bullet missed his vehicle 
by only a foot. 


LOYAL SOLDIER TORTURED 


His patrol saw the tortured and burned 
body of a loyal army soldier. The man was 
presumed to have been caught by rebels and 
brutally tortured before they killed him and 
set his body afire. 

I rode through the corridor and across 
Duarte Bridge over the Ozama River with 
Major Kings iy ee Pfc. Allan Prestergard, 
son of Mr. ant Ole Prestergard, of Owa- 
tonna, Minn., and Pfc. David Creathbaum, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Jess D. Creathbaum, of 
Liberal, Kans. 

While interviewing Maj. Gen. Marvin L. 
MeNickle, commander of the air task force, 
5th logistic command at San Isidro Air Base, 
after visiting the airborne units, I was in- 
formed that my oldest son, Ist Lt. Jules Ed- 
ward Dubois, 25, had just arrived. 

General McNickle ordered an aide to escort 
me to the officer’s tents, where I found my 
son being assigned his bunk while his fellow 
officers were taking their first bath in a wel- 
come rain. (There is no water at the base 
where the airborne and Air Force headquar- 
ters are located.) 

My son told me he had received his orders 
yesterday afternoon and was shipped out 
immediately. He arrived early this after- 
noon, leaving behind at Shaw Air Force Base, 
Sumter, 8.C., his wife, Ann, and their new- 
born son, Shawn Mitchell, my first grandson. 


[From the Chicago 7 (Ill. ) Tribune, May 
10, 1965} 


Purces Dominco Mu.rrary—JUNTA Ovsts 
Top Brass IN PEACE EFFORT—SEEKS SUR- 
RENDER OF REBEL CHIEF 


(By Jules Dubois) 


Santo Dominco, DomMINIcAN REPUBLIC, May 
9.—The government of national reconstruc- 
tion, headed by Brig. Gen. Antonio Imbert 
Barrera today purged the military forces of 
ranking officers. It indicated that it will 
exhaust every peaceful effort to get the rebel 
forces of Col. Francisco A. Caamano to capit- 
ulate before trying to blast them out of the 
10 percent of this city which they hold. 

That 10 percent is almost the entire busi- 
ness district. Imbert emphasized that his 
government controls the rest of the country’s 
27 provinces. 

Imbert held a press conference with the 
four other members of the government. He 
announced that six of the officers purged al- 
ready have been shipped out of the country 
in the best interests of the nation. 


NAMES OF OFFICERS 


They were: Belisario Peguero-Guerrero, 
former chief of police; Salvador Augusto 
Montas-Guerrero, former army chief of staff 
and commander of the Operation Cleanup 
that never materialized here; Miguel Atila 
Luna-Perez, former chief of staff of the air 
force; Marcos River-Cuesta, former chief of 
staff of the army; and Felix Hermida, Jr., 
former director of intelligence. All were 
brigadier generals. 

Also shipped out was Commodore Julio 
Rib-Santamaria, former chief of staff of the 
navy. 

Two army brigadier generals “were purged 
and allowed to remain here—Manuel. Maria 
Garcia-Urbaez and ‘Renato Hungria-Morell. 

OAS ENVOY CONFIRMED 


Imbert announced that Ambassador Jose 
Antonio Bonilla-Atilles has been reconfirmed 
in his post as envoy to the Organization of 
American States. He has been acting in a 
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-aual wapacity a8 ‘Rubaabder ko the wiite 
House. As the United States does not yet” 


/ vrevofnize the Imbert regime, nc mention was 
comade of that post. 


he new Foreign Minister, Hc: racio Vicioso-" 


et Soto, was introduced to the press tiy Imbert. 
‘Micioso sald he had cabled all Domlaican ém- 7 


bassies abroad and instructed, the ambassa- 
@ors to notify the respective governments of 
+he new regime and request rec dgnition. 


Imbert announced that. con odore Fran- 


cisco. Javier Rivera-Caminero @ Secretary 
of the armed forces and poli 
overall commander of the for 


gacelt the thrée chie 


Lp eentinen ju a 
tas a condition that it Was necessary 
: “or the copntry that they 1 nks of | 
“our armed torees, | Imbert 


; commander of | 
that he . not allow 

pose the purge of Wessin as a 

jon for the re der to lay down 


#. ‘The deci-_ 


: Xi. e &. result . O Saati: with his 
tour. “partners,” as he calis tham 

i: ert reiterated . 
ral address on” 


iat the rebels 


to. spain he, fade (J the latter and ‘his 


i have stated the TREAT. 
aj 


p. eee were siplseed in front 
1 Ambasgader after, bulldozers pre- 
elr sites. The guns heve « range of 
city, toward 


mS dare pointed at tl 
; the oe .é ranghold. Tanks ‘reinforced 


coln. ae sain in 


. 2 sailor. held fo: 
els were released taday through 
“QAS... They were Ellard Dang, Virginia 
Beach, Va. and Donald. Martin, Wichita, 
Kans., séabees, and Mike Mon ‘sailor from 
New “York. 
; another American maring was wounded 
i ‘today by sniper fire at Checkpoint Chip on 
“the northern dank of the security zone. This 
rings the total number of. marines wounded 
0 24 and the total wounged to 72, in addi- 
ttlon..to (2 American. a aera ; 
Gol. Pedro B. Benoit, No. 2. man of the 
‘governivient, reported that a regular army 


“major who had defected to the rebels with. 


180 army cadets at San Pedr 
“sugar port ‘to the east, askec 
ollc priest there to arrange his return to the 
loyal tines, This was cone yesterday and he 
voluntarily became a prisoner at police head- 


Roman, Cath- . 


“he 180 atmy cadets also laid dow: 
8, Benoit: sald. Most_of taem were al- 


- lowed’ to’ return to their homes. 


and. Benolt said they. consider ‘the 
“pact Acceptable by, the soreras 


ind as such is 
*Yanded at the San Isidro Airbase with the 


Force. 
: command, which is the air task force here. 


Hat, , Ae, ae in ‘his in- 


72M “dave 


ment of national ipeconaepaction, Benoit had 
“signed the pact for the former military Junta. 


; “[ From the Chicago “(m.) Tribune, May 10, 
in ca oe s 


‘Uxazep. STATES. Finisues Bicerst Ar. Lirr 
SINCE, .1948, OPERATION. TQ. BERLIN--FLaT 
. TIRE, Is Onuy ‘Mismap DurRING 1,702 Trips 

{By Jules DuBois) 


pine DomInco, DoMINIcAN REPUBLIC, May 
9.—The biggest airlift since that of Berlin in 
1948 was completed here with only 1 mishap. 
- That was a flat tire on a C-180 after it 


man who directed the operation from Pope 
Air Force Base near Fort Bragg, N.C. 

He is Maj. Gen. Marvin L. MeNickle, a 
veteran of 29 years of service in the U.S. Air 
Today he commands the 5th logistics 


PLIES 13,413 TROOPS 


From, ‘the ‘time the. ‘deployment period 
“started on April 30, until it ended last ‘Thurs- 
_day, the C130 and C-124 transports made 


1,702 trips from the United States, am aver- 
__age of 248 a day. 

The planes carried 18,412 troops and 20,-_ 
“794,600 tons of cargo. 


tne outstanding feature of the lift was 


Y the fact that the planes were turned sround 


‘here in record time. The average ground 


¢inye was only 19 minutes for the C-130 and 


the C-~124 in 59 minutes. The latter took 


‘40 minutes more than the former, McNickle 


explained, because of the more obsolete un- 
loading facilities and the type of cargo, such 


BB s graders and mixers, 


“NOTHING T6 ‘COMPARE’ 

“There has never been ‘anything to com- 
pare with it Ina span of time,’ McNickle 
“answered when asked for a ‘comparison with 
the Berlin airlift. a ‘have never seen any- 
‘thing like it in my 29 years-of experience.” 

The airlift-here failed to surpass the daily 
record of the Berlin airlift. in. cargo tonnage 


“but if, the aggregate of troops flown 1:2 were_ 
: “added. ‘46 most certainly did. outdo it, 


The ‘record for, the Berlin airlift was 1,432 
tons of cargo_ delivered. in 1 day. Here the 
record was 1,403 tons of cargo, only 29 tons 
less. 

VAMPIRE 18 DAMAGED 

"The entire Dominican Combat Air Force, 

«mostly F-51 Mustang fighters, is at the San 


w Ziidro Airbase, with the exception of » dam- 


aged British Vampire jet which is at the 
. Santiago de los Cabelleros Airbase, 7& miles 
-north-northeast of here, 

“we asked the Dominican Air Force to 
-bring them allt in from outlying bases,” Mc- 
Nickle said, “and they have been most 
eooperative.” 

:  BRAISE FOR CONDITION | 
‘The F-51’s are Hned up in formation on a 
‘ramp to the left of McNickle’s headquarters. 
The headquarters are in the Dominican Air 
Force operations building, where a joint 
weather station—in which Dominicans and 
Americans work side by side—-is in operation. 
. McNickle had high praise for the opera- 
“tional conditions of the more than 30 Mus- 
tangs. 

“They are in perfect operational shape,” 
he said. “I have on my staff here former 
World War II fighter pilots who have ad- 
mired them and say they would just love 
to fly them.” 

MeNickle may not know it but his state- 
-ment is a tribute to a Florida newspaper 
publisher. He is David B. Lindsay, Jr., pub- 
‘Hsher of the Sarasota Herald-Tribune and 
Journal and president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association Foundation. 

KEEPS UP REPAIRS ; 

Lindsay, also a pilot, has for several years, 
with the approval of the State Department, 
been conducting all the repair and mainte- 
nance work for the Dominican Air Force at 


‘his. Trans-Florida Aviation Co. in Sarasota. 


95002600024, 1 


gust, 


“McNickle met his wife, ‘the femner r Betty 
O'Byrne,” of Champaign, Til., while he was 


“on duty at Chanute Field, ‘Rantoul, Til. She 


worked for the auditing ‘arm of Haskins & 


: Sells in ‘Chicago when he met her. 


—— 


[From the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, May 12, 
an 1965] 


Won't Resicn Dominco Jos, GENERAL SAYS— 
Vows To ConTINvE FicHTine Reps 


(By Jules Dubois) 


Santo DOMINGO, DoMINICAN REPUBLIC, May 
11.—This country’s leading anti- Communist 
military commander will not resign from the 
service until the Reds are wiped out. 

This is the determined and uncompromis- 
ing position of Brig. Gen. Elias Wessin y Wes- 
sin, commander of the army training center. 
He so told me today in an exclusive interview 
at his headquarters outside the perimeter 
of the San Isidro Air Base. 

The U.S. Embassy had announced yester- 
day that Wessin had resigned in a move to 
bring peace to this embattled Republic but 
said earlier today that he had changed his 
mind. 
spate STILL IN COMMAND 
““Wessin was in command at the base and 
his morale and that of his officers and men 
were high. 

“I have not resigned,” he sald. “I do not 
intend to resign, and nobody is going to pres- 
sure me into resigning.” * 

Wessin said that both American Ambassa- 
dor W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., and Lt. Gen. 
Bruce Palmer, Jr., commanding all U.S. 
Torces in the Dominican Republic, were very 
courteous to him yesterday. But, he added, 
he resisted pressure by them to quit and to 
leave the country. 

“I did give Ambassador Bennett, at his 
request, a letter in which I certified that I 
would be willing to resign as soon as peace 
was restored to the country and the new 
government was on its road to reconstruc- 
tion,” Wessin said. 

---Wessin said that he has not been asked to 
resign by Brig. Gen. Antonio Imbert Barrera, 
President of the Government of national re- 
construction. 

WOULD HELP REDS 


_. “The morale of my troops was at a low ebb 
yesterday,” Wessin said. ‘My resignation, or 
my enforced retirement, would not only be 
a major victory for the rebels but would in- 
vite the disintegration of the army.” 


Wessin said that he was certain that his 
troops here at the army training center, who 
total about 2,000, and those in garrisons in 
the provinces, would, on learning of his 
resignation from the army, immediately lay 
down their arms and go home. 

“There would be no fight left in them,” he 
added. 

“It would be the delivery of the country to 
the Communists on a golden platter.” 


TIED UP BY TRUCE 


Wessin said that his troops are ready to 
clean up the rebel city but that the hands 
of the loyalist forces are tied by the truce of 
the Organization of American States. 

“While the rebels freely attack American 
troops along the corridor and the entire in- 
ternational security zone,” Wessin said, “we 
are not even allowed to move.” 

President Imbert said today that he has 
received no resignation from Wessin, but that 
he would be “glad to accept one.” 

Imbert was reluctant to issue a decree 

yesterday that would have sent Wessin into 
enforced retirement. He does not plan to do 
that unless he gets a signed resignation from 
Wessin. Neither does he plan, at this time, 
to ask Wessin for his resignation. 
_ The move to force out Wessin was intended 
by the Embassay to placate rebels led by Col. 
Francisco A. Caamano, who calls himself the 
constitutional president. 


“. SBR, 


fos gaasn | . - . Approved 
August 23, 1965 

Meanwhile, the United States made the 
first direct contact with Caamano, rebel 
chieftain. It was. made by ex-Ambassador 
John Bartlow Martin and Harry Schlaude- 
man, chief of thé Dominican desk of the 
State Department. = ; 

- An Embassy spokesman “described the visit 
to Caamano as “exploratory.” He would not 
go into any details. — Pot Ooo nk et ties 

‘The Wessin situation captured the spot- 
light from the 15 incidents of skirmishing 
and sniper fire yesterday af the 82d Airborne 
Division sector along the corridor. _ 
~ One paratrooper was killed and seven were 
wounded by the rebels when they were at- 
tacked ina crossfire from’ thé north and 
south of the corridor,’ he Ce ee 

In Washington, the Pentagon identified an 
Army paratrooper lieuteriant and a Marine 
corporal fatally shot here. — 

Second Lieutenant Charles T, Hutchinson, 
of Kittanning, Pa., died of gunshot wounds 
-yésterday, the Army Said. Marine Cpl. David 
W. Allen, of Gardiner, Maine, died of acci- 
dental gunshot wounds May 9. : 


[From the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, May 27, 
; 1965] _ . 
Fort Foren iv Dominco--Reps Remain— 
“~ Dvusois TELLS oF MovEMENT 
_ (By Jules Dubols) ~ 

Sanro Dominco, Dominrcan’ Repusitc— 
Fidel Castro had plans to be welcomed 
here as a conquering hero of a second Cuba 
on June 14, it was learned today. Those 
plans have been dashed, but the Communist 
danger rémains. : : 

e 14th of Juné movement, which has the 
predominant Communist command of Col. 
Francisco A. Caamano’s forces, had planned 
to have Castro present to help them celebrate 
another victory for the mdster planners of 
Moscow and Peking. . 

Castro was to arrive on June 10, by which 
time the 14th of June movement (known 
here as the A-P.C.J.) hoped. to be ruling the 
coutitry. ‘They “were going to dump both 
Caamano and ex-President Juan Bosch. _ 

TWENTY IN ACTIVE ROLES 

Twenty of the top leaders of the 14th of 
June movement played active roles in the 
near takeover, a month ago. “All of them 
were trained in the Soviet Union, Red China, 
and Cuba. One of them, Juan Miguel Ro- 
man-Diaz, was killed last week in a com-~ 
mando assault on the presidential palace. 
Another casualty in the same attack and 
trom the same party was Rafael Mejia-Llu- 
beres, who was gravely wounded. 

"The 14th of June movement has what the 
members call its “Joan of Arc.” ’ She is Emma 
Tavares-Justo, 25, sister of. Manuel Tavares- 
Justo, who led the Communist guerrillas into 
the hills in November 1963 to fight “for the 
return of constitutional government.” Ta- 
_ vares was Killed in a battle with the army. — 

_./, °° ,3O MARK “ANNIVERSARY _ ; 

The Communist plans called for a great 
rally on the 14th of June to commemorate 
the sixth anniversary of the Castro-mounted 
invasion that was dispatched from Cuba to 
overthrow the late dictator, Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo. | eae : 

It was on June 14, 1959, that Castro au- 
. thorized 4 Venezuelan DC--3 aircraft to take 
. off from Cuba for La Constanza, a mountain 
resort ‘north of here, with Capt. Enrique 
Moya, a Dominican exile who fought beside 
him in the Sierra Maestra, as commander of 
the expeditionary force. ee 
f Baul “Castro dispatched reiniforcetients by 
& to land at beaches cri the Dominican 
north . co’ 71 i 
Maimon and Estéro Hondo. = 

“Ss oa, |. DMGRUBEED INVASION : ; 
-. Ipujfiio crushed the invasion, ‘using his 
cimipesino [peasant] militia machetemen 

us Camera veck Mace ahs a “4 ry $s et 
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oe? 


“Those beaches wéré" Playa” 


[knife swingers] as well as army troops. 
The machetemen slashed the wrists of cap- 
tured invaders and the brutal treatment of 
the prisoners made the frustrated invasion 
and its date an attractive slogan for the ad- 
versaries of the tyrant. 

Between 1959 and June, 1960, the 14th of 
June movement was organized in the under- 


' groutid. Its original declaration of principles 


and platform appeared attractive to a con~- 
siderable segment of the Dominican people. 

The man who organized the movement 
was Dr. Tavares, a brilliant young lawyer. 
Many Dominicans rallied around him. In 
June, 1960, when Trujillo’s security police 
arrested Tavares’ wife, two sisters-in-law, 
and five other organizers, many more persons 
rallied to his movement, 

ORDERS SISTERS EXECUTED 

On November 15, 1960, Trujillo ordered 
three sisters executed without trial. They 
were Minerva Mirabel de Tavares, Maria 
Teresa Mirabal de Guzman, and Patria Mira- 
pal de Gonzalez, wife of Pedro Gonzalez- 


. Crus, 


This Trujillo brutality added to the indig- 
nation of the people and enabled Tavares to 
build a broad basis of support for his move- 
ment, which was not necessarily Communist 
at the outset. : a 

Tt was considered liberal, democratic, and 


- patriotic and Tavares was the single most 


popular figure of the group. Many of the 
original affiliates left the movement because 
of its swing toward Castro communism, as 
enunciated in statements by Tavares pub- 
lished in the clandestine paper Claridad in a 
July 26, 1962, special edition. 

Although both the 14th of June movement 
and the Partido Socialista Popular publicly 
ordered its partisans to abstain from voting 
in the December, 1962, elections [s0 as not to 
taint Bosch’s candidacy], the rank and file 
were secretly ordered to vote for Bosch. 

Still to cover a secret alliance with Bosch, 
Tavares on June 14, 1963, delivered a Com- 
munist-line speech in which he attacked the 
pro-U.S. policy of Bosch. Three months 
Jater Bosch was overthrown and Ta- 
ares denounced the destruction of con- 
stitutional rule. ~ ee eRe 

After Tavares was killed by the army, the 
14th of June formed a united front with the 
‘other Communist parties. Some of the 
guerrillas had been captured and were jailed. 
‘Although the party gave. permission to the 
imprisoned guerrillas to accept the alterna~ 
tive of voluntary exile instead of trial, 
Leandro Guzman, now the top 14th of June 
leader after the death of his brother-in-law, 
refused and remained in jail. 


GO INTO RED EXILE 


The strategy was to agitate for an immedi- 
ate trial and rally public opinion around the 
guerrillas. 


... But many 14th of June guerrillas went into 
exile to undergo training in the Soviet Union, 


Red China, and Cuba. The party also used 
underground channels to send others abroad 
for training In Cuba. 

The 14th of June had gained control of the 
Dominican Federation of University Students 
and used the latter’s contact through the in- 
ternational students’ union in Prague to help 
get scholarships for selected members and 
gain them prestige. 

During the same period, the 14th of June 
accelerated its efforts to solidify Haison with 
the Partido Revolucionario Social Christiana 
{PRSC or Christian Social Revolution party] 
and the PRD of Boston and infiltrated the 


latter to such a point that a lot of people 


of the masses who had supported the ex-~- 
president did not know whether they were 
14th of June or PRD. 

Last January, leaders of the infiltrated 
PRSC fiew to San Juan to sign a pact with 
Bosch for the restoration of constitutional 


government, The country had been promised 


FapRNERRIBNIN? Bhi IAFOPBARIOPGARONOITZSO0N2-4 — oypop 


elections on September 1 but the Commu- 
nists would not wait and neither would 
Bosch. 

In March and April this year, the 14th of 
June brought back into the country more 
than 40 of its partisans who had undergone 
activist and guerrilla training in Red China 
and Cuba. 

The movement began to take a distinct 
three-way split. ‘There was a pro-Chinese 
faction led by Fidelo Despradel-Roque, son 
of Trujillo’s ex-foreign minister Arturo De- 
spradel. There was a PSP oriented group 
which advocated following the Soviet line. 
And there was a group that desired to main- 
tain the Socialist party. 

The 14th of June movement gained as-. 
cendancy in the so-called “constitutionalist 
revolt” on the night of April 25-26. Emma 
Tavares-Justo appeared April 25 on televi- 
sion and radio inciting the péople to rise to 
support constitutional rule. Then she took 
over one of the Communist commands, 

What originally had begun as an old- 
fashioned Latin American military coup by 
disgruntled officers, who were purged, and 
whose excesses of corruption and other privi- 
leges were whittled down by Donald J. Reid- 
Cabral, who they deposed as president on the 
morning of April 25, quickly became the 
“constitutionalist revolt.” 

They installed Jose Rafael Molina-Urena, 
speaker of the dissolved house, as “constitu- 
tional president,” while the three Commu- 
nist parties, together with the Communist- 
infiltrated Partido Revolucionario Social 
Cristiano [PRSC or Christian Social Revolu- 
tionary party], demanded arms. 


[From the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune; May 27, 
1965] 


First 650 U.S. Marines L&ave SANTO 
Dominco Dutry—ReEpD REBELS Dig TRENCHES 
IN CAPITAL 


(By Jules Dubois) 


Sanro Dommco, DomInicAN REPUBLIC, 
May 26.—Communist rebels began digging 
trenches today in their stronghold of Ciudad 
Neuya. in downtown Santo Domingo for a 
last ditch stand against loyalist forces as 650 
US. marines were shipped home. 

The marines, who were the first here, were 
airlifted by helicopter to the carrier Borer. 

This withdrawal should raise no hopes 
among parents and relatives that the 32,000 
servicemen who are still here will be leav- 
ing soon. 

ACTS AFTER PARLEY 


Col. Francisco A. Caamano ordered the 
trenches dug after he had conferred for 
4 hours yesterday with McGeorge Bundy, 
gpecial assistant to President Johnson; Un- 
der Secretary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance; 
Jose Antonio Mora, Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States and Dr. 
Jaime Benitez, chancellor of the University 
of Puerto Rico. ‘ 

Benitez, who was brought here by Bundy 
as an adviser, is an intimate friend of ex- 
President Juan Bosch. 

IN THROUGH WINDOW 


At a press conference, Caamano praised 
Bundy and said with amusement that he had 
met with him and other U‘S. officials in the 
conservatory of music on Avenida George 
Washington. This is in a virtual no man’s 
land. 

“We had thought that the Americans would 
reconnoiter and secure the meeting place,” 
Caamano said. “And the Americans thought 
that we would do that. Nobody had a key so 
we had to break a window to get in.” 

Caamano said that Bundy sought the meet- 
ing because he wanted to take his views back 


to Washington with him today to report to 


He said the talks were 
remained behind for. 


President Johnson. 
satisfactory. Vance 
further meetings. 
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‘BOOSTS GUZMAN _ 


“Benitez asserted that the. only peers 


for the country is a compromise gove ernment 
headed by Sylvestre Antonio Guzman, a mem- 
ber of the old Bosch cabinet. A 

“Why I have more Commuiiists in the 
University of Puerto Rico than there are 
here,” Benitez said. “Guzman is the solution 
because it will bring a constitutional peverns 
ment,” 

Caamano said that he told } undy there 
would, be no compromise on. cer tain specific 
points. These include: 

‘l, The | constitution of. 1963 “must be 


iE ee 8 


“2, The legal position ‘of all gove ernment in- 
stitutions, under the 1963 constitution must 


~ be recognized, especially the congess, the 


. gover’ 


“. Geaseless efforts to dump him. 


abnate and that of other high officials. His 


own position as constitutional , president 


ts negotiable. 


8. All military officers serving: ander him. 


will have. to be retained in their posts: 

“4, “AN interventionist, forces," 
the inter- American peace force ¢ 
must be withdrawn. 

ae ‘MILITARY, 18 BR. sould 

‘haked if much pressure was put on him 
by Bundy, Vance, and Mora at the talks, 
Caamano replied: ~ 

“The Americans have intervene 
tarily. ‘That is the heaviest pressure that a 
ent, can be put under.” 


ag ate spokesman an- 
‘ aes, ora, and ‘Ambassador 
ennett, Jr., met wita Brig. Gen. 


ne 
hutont o. Imbert Barrera, i 
Imbert, president of the gov ernment of 
national reconstruction, again flatly rejected 
‘Neither the 


United States, the OAS, or any organization 
4s going to impose any government on our 
people "he sald, 

- MpSsacES. RAP on ITED erates 


siete is eet e person sae and respon- 
sible organizations in Santo Domingo and 
pose ‘solutions: contrary to the 

ratic Interests of the Dominican peo- 
ple, especially ‘to dump the 1963 constitu- 
tion, 


2. The United, States is making a new at- ¢ 


tempt to strangle the right of. self-deter- 


. mination of the Dominicans. 


3.. "The parliaments of the world ar e urged 


: to make themselves heard “for 3 million men, 


“national reconstruction dn, 
Pe retloe Santo Domine an 


(PSP) di 
days after” Brig. Gen. Anto 
/ rere’ ae atmy routed the Comm: 


who, only. wish to. find a better, free, and 


“Trrom the S chicago cnt.) Tribune, 

ot. June 7, 1966) © : 

_ Dommacan RepuBLic Repers Heavy To 
: af ‘ COMPROMISE 

' (By Jules Dubois) 

- BANTO Domino, DomaNican . REPUBLIC, 

6.—The. ts, have, ordered a, 


pay g 


the government of 
he northern sec- 
the unofficial 


‘army of 


\ j 
manifest: i 
centre 


nd the cease 


maed 


TE, Was in 
military talemate. es 


Commu: ; made a reassessment of 
the situation in he, manifesto ‘which they 
headed, “To combat until victory,” al 


Approved, For. Release 
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di ere, mili- 


“Tate 1926's. 


‘ 1 war here. : 
sued after tbe successful _ 


‘Declarin that any solution of ‘the civil 
‘war ‘mount be based on the constitution of 
1963 and the congress elected December 20, 
1962, to be guaranteed by “persons of recog- 
nized democratic and constitutionalis; tra- 
jectory,” the PSP added: 

“The achievement of a compromise with 
the enemy, on the basis of those objectives 


of the democratic constitutionalist move- 
_ment, signifies an important step that allows 
“the strengthening of the revolutionary forces 


and the preparation of the working class and 
the people in order to continue fighting for 
higher objectives. sa 


weap a cata a togge MOLL TO COMPROMISE 


In simpler language, the Communists ad- 
vocate a compromise solution that will enable 
them to make this a second Cuba. This 
switch in policy is due to the fact the mili- 


. tary-political strategists of the party are con- 
“vinced that the Imbert forces, with their 


morale high and flushed with victory after 
the northern sweep, are now fully capale of 
crushing the insurgents led by Col. Francisco 
A. Caamano. 

- It.js_ based on. the Marxist-Leninist policy 
of two steps forward and one step back. 


“This step back is not an about face. On the 


contrary, the PSP does not discard the possi- 
bility of a return of ex-President. Juan Hosch. 


“TRICKLE, TQ. PROVINCES 


As part of the new strategy, Communist 
leaders have been trickling out of the rebel 
zone since May 25 and going to the provinces 
to organize and command guerrilla bands. 
These bands rided loyalist police stations 
and military posts five times in the last week. 

The leader of an attack at San Juan de la 
Maguana, 125 miles west of here, was one 
of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro's men. He 
was Arsenio Ortiz de Ferrand, grandson of 
Arsenio Ortiz, who was known as the “Jackal 


.of Oriente, Province” during the dictator- 


‘ship of Gerardo Machado in Cuba in. the 
e grandson was killed yester- 
‘day while iaivin to escape from. prison at San 
Juan. 

-A terrorist plot to sabotage an anti-om- 
“‘munist rally in Moca City, 80 miles north- 


west of Santo Domingo, was foiled today. 


A homemade bomb exploded in a house 
near the corner of Caceres Park—the main 


‘plaza of the city of about 15,000 inhabi- ~ 


tants—and a crowd of several thousand 
eenee to iynch a suspect after a roof- 
top chase. He was rescued by the police and 
en to jail with his wife for questioning. 
{From the Chicago (ml. ) Tribune, . 
June 9, 1965] 
EX-PRESIDENT ASSAILS U.S. Pouicy IN Do- 
MINGO—-GivE Support To IMsBertT, EEID’s 
SOLUTION, 4. 
= (BY 


--- SANTO DoMmINco, 


isi 


DomINIcaAN REPUBLIC, 


: aJune.8.—-Ex-President Donald J. Reid-Cabral 


aid today that. the United States should 


:Support President Antonio Imbert-Barrera 
and his government of. national reeongtruc- 


tion to’end the civil war here that Washing- 
ton has stalemated. 

In an ‘inter view, Reid, ‘who was ‘overthrown 
on April 25, expressed concern and bewilder- 
ment over the US. policy. 

ay ‘cannot understand the Americans.” he 
said, “T don’t know. what.objective they are 
pursuing, but I can see’ that they are con- 
tributing only to the continued paralysis 
of the life of our country.” 


: gam) ‘SHOULD . ‘DECIDE, QUICKLY 
-'The United States should quickly decide 


: ‘whether it-wants to ruin the country perma- 


nently and turn it over to the Communists, 
or end the C unist menace which is 


: Jocated in the business district of the city,” 
. Reid added.. ia 8 
fe BS each, day passes and Col. Francisco A. 


Caamanodeno {the rebel leader) remains 
protected by the: ‘United States in the forti- 
fied zone, id Reid went on Me Is another rPSy- 
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chological victory for the Gommuhists. ‘Be- 
sides, the United States is giving food to the 
rebels but Caamano makes political capital 
out of it by making the distribution. There 


48 no, like treatment for the Imbert govern- 


ment. 

Reid emphasized that there must be a defi- 
nite military solution here before there can 
be a visible political solution. 

German Emilio Ornes, editor and publisher 
of the newspaper El Caribe, and who is un- 
able to publish because his plant is in the 
rebel zone, asks: 

“What the hell is the United States. trying 
to do to us? It will now take us at least 20 
years for our economy to recover and each 
day that goes by without a solution here adds 
another year to our troubles. Our economy 
is paralyzed.” 

THREE SOLDIERS CAPTURED 


Ornes conveyed his thoughts in a brief 
talk with Ambassador Bunker, U.S. member 
of the Organization of American States mis- 
sion. The mission was in Santiago de los 
Caballeros today to pulse the situation there. 

Three American soldiers in a jeep wandered 
into rebel territory today and were captured. 
They said they got lost. 

An hour after the capture, atrangements 
were made to hold them overnight and then 
turn them over to the OAS. : 

“We were looking for a house and we went 
too far,” said Sp. 4c Alton P, Blakely, 21, 
of Richmond, Calif. 

The two others identified themselves as 
Lt. Henry Cephus LeForce, 24, a communica- 
tions expert from Nash, Okla., and Pfc. Nelson 
Belengeri, 21, of Lima, Peru. 

Belengeri told a reporter he went to the 
United States to study English and joined 
the U.S. Army “because it offered me a ca- 
reer.” He had lived with an uncle in Belle- 
ville, Tl. 

The rebels kept the jeep and three rifies 
carried by the soldiers. 


[From the Chicago (Iil.) Tribune, 
June 14, 1965] 

Communists Hap ROLES oF LEADERS FROM 
Start oF DOMINICAN REVOLT, HERO 
CHARGES 

(By Jules Dubois) 

Santo DoMINGoO, DomIniIcaN REPUBLIC, June 
13.—The myth has been shattered that the 
Communists jumped on the bandwagon and 
took over after a revolt erupted here last 
April 24. At least a dozen Reds were identi- 


“fied in leadership roies from the start. 


This has been documented in an interview 
with Col. Manuel Despradel, commander of 
the 16th century Ozama fortress the day the 
revolt began and hero of its siege before the 
latte tured i at noon April 0.- 

“ts BREACHED © 

Becsaal lost the fort when a 75-mm. gun 
fired from a French tank which rebel Col. 
Francisco A. Caamano had captured from the 
troops of Brig. Gen.. Elias Wessin y Wessin 


“breached the wall of the fortress and allowed 


the rebel militia to pour into the courtyard 
and subdue the demoralized, starved 
defenders. 

Despradel has been recovering from wounds 
at the San Isidro air base hospital. Per- 
mission for the interview was obtained from 
Commedore Francisco J. Rivera-Caminero, 
secretary of the armed forces. Colonel 
Despradel's story follows: 

“I know that on the night of April 24-25, 
Caamano was...with. Dr... Daniel Ozuna- 
Hernandez, a, @ known international Commu- 
nist. My police reported to me that they 
saw Caamano driving his car with his uncle, 
Capt. Deno Suero, seated beside him. In the 
rear seat behind Caamano was Ozuna. 

FREED BY CAAMANO 
= “Next to Ozuna was ex-Lt. Col. Jorge Ger- 
ardo Marte-Hernandez of the police force. 
Marte was one of the common criminals 
freed from La Victoria prison by order of 
terra aa ede: had been Sentenced to 6 


4 
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years imprisonment.for homicide bya court- 


martial on March 10, 1964, and stripped of 


his rank. 


“My patrols on El Conde, which totaled 18,” 


2 for each of the 9 street corners, were 


reduced to 8 when 10 of them defected. 
Of the Joyal eight, all reported to me that 
Ozuna had a map on his oR atte théy could 
hear him as the car was halted at ‘street 
corners tell Caamano where. to.emplace .50 
and 30 caliber machine’ guns and where 
barricades should be erected. 

¥On the morning of April 25 Caamano left 
the American embassy, which he had visited 
while Ozuna remained in the car, and both 

were recognized by Maj. Jose Lopez-Benitz of 
the national police force. Caamano told 
Lopez: ‘I have taken the government and I 

_am going to be the president. Tell Despradel 
that. :39 
: ORGANIZE FOR GUERRILLAS 
Ozuna, who apparently was Caamano’s 
\, tactician, organized the Communist guer- 
rillas of the 14th of Jurie patriotic move- 
ment, known here as A.C.J.P., who fought the 
army in the hills in 1963. Manuel Wavarez- 
Justo, head of the movement, was killed in 
that fighting. 

Ozuna had been shipped out of the 
- country by the council of state in 1962 for 
Communist subversion. He was captured 
with the guerrillas in 1968, imprisoned and 
shipped out to Lisbon, Portgual, on May 8, 
1964. He returned clandestinely to the 
‘country, presumably early this year. 

Despradel returned to his story: : 

“Before dawn on April 26, officers in the na- 
tional palace informed me that among those 
giving orders inside the ‘palace. were the fol-~ 
lowing Communist leaders: 

“Fidelio Arturo Despradel-Roque, son of 
former Foreign Minister Arturo Despradel, 

«trained in Cuba, who fought with the 14th of 
June guerrillas, being a member of the move- 
ment, was captured, imprisoned, and shipped 
to Lisbon with Ozuna and other Communists. 
He returned clandestinely from Cuba with 
Arsenio Rafael-Ortiz de Ferrand, a Cuban 
leader of the 14th of June movement. 

~ ‘ OTHERS ARE NAMED ; 

“Antonio Isa-Conde, member of the Par- 
tido Socialista, Populer and the Fragua, Com- 
munist university student movement, who 
was trained in Cuba. 

“Narciso Iso-Conde, brother of Antonio, 
member of the same party and of the Fra~ 
gua, who was trained in Moscow, Prague, and 
Cuba. 

“Juan Ducoudray- -Mansfield, and his broth- 
er Felfx Servio, both leaders of thé Partido 
Socialista Popular and both trained in Mos~ 
cow and Cuba. 

‘“Asdrubal Dominguez-Guerrero, @ member 
of the Movimiento Popular Dominicano, the 
P.S.P. and Fragua, who was trained in Mos- 
cow. | 

‘Delta Soto, Communist women’s feder- 
ation leader and @ top figure in the 14th of 
June movement, 

‘“Preddy Beras-Goico, who virtually de- 
clared himself a Communist on television, 
He is a nephew of Archbishop Thomas Beras, 

Hitler Fatule-Chain and his twin brother 
Mussolini Fatule- Chain, members of the 14th 
of June. 

“Jose Francisco Pena-Gomez of. the ex- 
treme left wing of the Partido Revolucionario 
Dominicano of Juan Bosch, and Luis Arman- 
do Asunision of the same faction.” ‘ 

“At “boon Tuesday (April 27) Caamano 
called ‘me on the’ phone,” Despradel con- 
tinued, “and in a very friendly manner, in- 
woking: our eee friendship, asked me to 
sutrepder Ozania and join his ‘action be- 

” aus ee Feallzed this would bé a very favor- 


able psychological blow for him, "This ‘was 


“hegause. I was well known throughout the 
country, he ‘said, and commander of ‘the 
~ ‘gacos “blancos, (the shock brigade) which 

was the best- trained. _police force, and. also 
-..@ brother. of ‘the chief of spollee: 


vid 


“T replied bluntly that all those circum~ 
stances mentioned by him made it impera- 
tive that I remain loyal to my brother as 
chief of police and loyal to my command he- 
cause I knew for a fact that since April 24 
he had been with Ozuna, an internationally 
known Communist, that I am anti-Commu- 
nist and moreover, by order of Colonel Ca- 
amario, who calls me ‘compadre’ (blood 
brother) the supposed great and good friend, 
my house has been sacked and destroyed and 
my wife and children were being hunted 
down as hostages to force me to surrender the 
fortress.” 

DECLINED TO SURRENDER 


“They didn’t stop there, but Caamano, 
Col. Hernandez Ramirez and Lt. Claudio 
Caamano-Grullon, a cousin of the rebel chief, 
called me on different occasions from Tuesday 
on to surrender the fort. Whenever, they 
called, I gave ‘them the same answer: I will 
-not surrender the fort to a man who had as- 
sociated with the Communists from the 
start.’ 

Despradel has saved Caamano’s life at Pal- 
ma Sola in 1962 when the police were sent 
there to capture a voodoo priest named Lib- 
orior. The fanatical population attacked the 
police with machettes and clubs. 

[From U.S. News & World Report, May 17, 
1965] ; 
OrriciaL Recorp: How Reps CAPTURED THE 
DoMINican REVOLT 


The Communists who took over a reyolu- 
tion—it’s quite a cast of characters turned 
up by U.S. intelligence officials. Names, 
places, background—that’s the U.S. docu- 
mentation on the plotters. Many were in 
action in Sante Domingo. Official filles show 
why the President moved to block what 
amounted to a Communist offensive in the 

Caribhean. 

This is the official story of how Commu- 
nists took over the revolution in the Domini- 
can, Republic. 

The story comes from US. Government 
sources and is hased upon information gath- 


ered. ky jntelligence agencies. 
Tt names 58 known mmunists and Cas- 


troites who played leading roles in fomenting, 
organizing and directing the Dominican re- 
bellion. 

Among them are 18 persons who are known 
or réliably reported to have been trained in 
subversive and paramilitary tactics by the 
Cuban intelligence service or other Cuban or- 
ganizations. 

Several had training in Soviet Russia or in 
Red-ruled Czechoslovakia. 

Nearly all are members of three Commu- 
nist political organizations known to have 
been involved in the revolt. 

Their strategy was to move in on what 
started out as a military coup d’état and turn 
it into a Communist take-over of the Domin- 
ican Government. , 

-- It was on the basis of this documented in- 
formation that President Johnson sent in 
U.S. marines on April 28 to save the Domini- 
ean Republic from going the way of Cuba 
and providing communism another Cartb- 
bean base. 

RED MILITARY BOSS 


“Named ‘as a key man in directing the 
‘Bominioan rebel forces is Manuel Gonzalez 
Gonzélez. U.S. officials describe him as an 
expérienced Spanish Communist Party activ~ 
ist who has been working with the Domini- 
carry Communist Party for at least the last 2 
years. He is known to have a knowledge of 
military tactics and is reported to be an 
agent for Cuban military intelligence. 

One of the three Communist political or- 
ganizations involved in the plot is the Domin- 


“tean Popular Socialist Party (PSPD), an or- 


thodox Communist group which follows 


“Moscow's direction. 


Another is the Dominican Popular Move- 
ment unis fd which follows the Chinese 
“Communist deological line, 
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Largest of the three organizations is the 
Fourteenth of June Political Group (APCJ), 
which is known to have connections with the 
Russian, Cuban, and Chinese Communist 
regimes. 

AT START—A- COUP 

The story of the Dominican revolt, as told 
by U.S, officials, begins as far back as 1963, 
soon after the former Dominican President, 
Juan Bosch, was overthrown by a coup. 

After that coup, the Fourteenth of June 
group and the Dominican Popular Movement 
launched an open campaign of guerrilla war- 
fare in the country’s hinterland. Some 
Dominicans known to have received training 
in Castro’s Cuba took part in that campaign. 

After the guerrilla campaign failed, the 
pulk-of the captured rebels were deported, 
in May 1964, and most of them became exiles 
in France. From France, many traveled to 
Communist countries, including Cuba and 
Red China, 

Beginning late in 1964, the exiled APCJ 
and MPD leaders began to infiltrate back 
into the Dominican Republic, some secretly. 
They rejoined their political groups and be- 
gan to prepare them to take advantage of 
any opportunity that presented itself. The 
opportunity came on April 24, when a small 
group of Dominican Army officers attempted 
to overthrow the Government of President 
Donald Reid Cabral. 

U.S. officials say that the officers’ revolt 
was inspired by the Dominican Revolutionary 
Party (PRD), the party of former President 


- Bosch. 


Communists, however, moved into it quick- 
ly. Within an hour or two after the first 
move in the revolt, members of the Castorite 
14th of June movement were busy in the 
streets of Santo Domingo calling on the peo- 
ple to come out and demonstrate for Bosch. 


ARMS FOR REDS 


The rebelling officers selzed a Govern- 
ment stock of arms and ammunition. A siz- 
able quantity of those arms fell into the 
hands of the orthodox Communist leaders 
of the PSPD. 

Members of that Red party were quickly 
formed into paramilitary teams which fanned 
out in the downtown and slum areas, tak- 
ing control of military targets and organiz- 
ing the populace. 

Among the known Communists named 
by U.S. officials as particularly active in 
organizing the paramilitary teams were 
these: 

Fidelio Despradel Roques, who got guerrilla 
training in Cuba in 1963. 

Jaime Duran Herndo, who reecived para- 
military training in Cuba in 1962. 

Juan Ducoudray Mansfield, a long-time 
leader of the Dominican Communist Party 
with etxensive contacts among Communists 
outside the Dominican Republic. He is de- 
scribed as a link with Cuba in suplying 
Dominican Communists with weapons. 

TRAINING FOR REDS 


To show the links of Dominican rebels with 
Communist regimes in other countries, U.S. 
officials cited some of their records. Some 
examples: 

José Rodriguez Acosta took guerrilla train- 
ing in Cuba, he also been in Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union. 

Cayetano Rodriguez del Prado was trained 
in Cuba. Europe and Communist China, 
He was involved in a Cuban intelligence oper- 
ation in 1963 to sneak into the Dominican 
Republic accompanied by two companions 
and carrying arms and ammunition. 

Nicol4s Quirico Valdez Conde has lived 
in Moscow and speaks Russian so fluently 
he was Russian interpreter for Fidel Castro 
in Cuba. 

Jaime Capell Bello traveled in Cuba, the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. 

Rafael de la Oltagracia Mejia Lluberes— 
nicknamed “Baby’*—was involved in a 1963 
attempt to overthrow Venezuelan President 


Betancourt, He was trained in Cuba. 
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Félix’ Servio Ducoudray Mansfield, Jr., has 
lived in the Soviet Union and in Cuka. He is 
believed to be a leader in the Dominican 


:-; Communist Party. 


Silvano Lora Vicente had. training in Cuba 
and in 1964 traveled to Moscow and Algeria. 
Franklin Franco Pichardo trained in the 


‘ Soviet, Union and made a recent trip to Mos- 


cow and Prague. 
. Antonio Jsa Conde trained in "Cuba, then 
went to Russia and Prague. 

Pedro, Julio Mir Valention is reputed to be 
a close friend of Castro’s, His travels, to 
Communist countries go as far hack as 1947. 


With such well-trained Communists lead-. 


ing the way, the Dominican rebels quickly set 
up a military headquarters and. rmed strong 
points 3. 


AN EDITOR 38 RILLE! 

They overran a police station, ¢ ptured and 
shot policemen, seized police weapons. An 
anti-Communist newspaper editor was ma- 
ehinegunned to death. 

‘They’ stormed the gates of the National 
Palace. Newspaper buildings were Sacked 
and their equipment was used to put out 
propaganda leafiets. Banks were looted. 
Rebels took over the governmen:;'s radio and 
television stations. 

U.S. officials describe the operations of the 
rebel | ‘leaders as being in “typical Castro 
style.” ‘The rebels pared ie éd loyalists 
cl TV and 


cla 
aries’ and. ie Dortatete ” 

‘Violence spread, and, American officials say, 
the character of the revolution changed. 
-Communista and their extremé-leftist al-. 
lies soon made up a significant portion of the 


rebel forces. ‘The Communists were also 
decisively influencing the political leadership 
of the rebellion, which in the beginning had 
been in the hands of the Bosch, Farty leaders. 
“I JOBB COMMUNISTS COVET | | 

the provisional government ‘that had been 
set up by the rebels were induced to appoint 
several persons whose Communist sympathies 
and. associations have ‘been, well ‘established. 
The positions they got were Ones which are 


. important to Communists—such as attorney 


general and director of investigations. 

The, original ‘leaders of the. revolt soon 
realized that: their movement had been cap- 
tured ‘by 
fight and sought asylum. 

No important civilian leaders of that orig- 
inal group now remain with the rebels, ac- 
cording to U.S. officials. Martinez Francisco, 
PRD secretary general, summed up the sit- 
uation, in a radio, address to the naffon on 
April 28. “He sald: 

"I beg all to “ay down their ams, because 
this ig no longer a fight between political 
patties.’ 2 

It was on that date, April 28, that U8. 
marines moved in, A political revolt, in jus 
4 days, had been turned into a Communist 
takeover. 

-The story of those 4 days, now “revealed ‘by 
U.S, officials, is what caused President John- 
son to act, 


Prom 8. New 5 & World ‘Ey Report 
“May 17, 1965] 


AFTER THE BATTLE In THE Ca3IBp. EAN 
(It will be an uneasy peace, at best, for a 


. long time in the Dominican Republic. US. 


troops who-rushed in won't rush out: go fast. 
Howard Handleman of the staff of U.S. News 
& World Report tells why in tals a ispatch 
from the scene. 

Santo Domrnco very sign here is that 
Americans Will be saddled with a policing 
job in this republic for a long time to come. 

A new government, when one can be estab- 


lished, will need time ‘to prove itself. Ten- 


gions are {oo deep-seated for a conglomerate 
force of Latin-American. tallitary ‘anits to 
provide the stabilizing element needed. 


Communists. So they gave up the 


AS “many as 20,000 civilians now carry 
arms.. Many arms will be hidden away. It is 
not going to be easy, elther, to track down 
and immobilize the Communist. leaders—a 
good many of them trained in Cuba or in 


_ Eastern Europe. 


WHAT VIOLENCE PROVED 


Some conclustons seem clear to one who 
knows the island and who has gone through 
the recent days of violence. 

The first is that there is no real base on 
which political stability can rest in a country 
with a rapidly rising population and an 
economy depending for the most part on 
sugar, the price of which is severely de- 
pressed. 

The United States is probably going to be 
forced to make a sharp increase in aid. 
-cAnother point being made is that there is 
no room fora “dreamer” at the head of any 
new government. When Juan Bosch was 
President, people got the idea that there 
was pie in the sky, when actually the out- 
look without sizable U.S. help would seem to 
be hopeless, 

. A firm, conclusion is that U.S... military 
intervention was unayoidahble if slaughter of 
foreigners was. to be prevented. It is re- 
garded as a good thing that U.S. power was 
adequate to deal with heavily armed, Com- 
munist- -organized mobs. If action had not 


been fast and in force, loss of Hfe would have 


been. much heavier, and a takeover by Reds 
an accomplished fact. 

With slower action, experts say, there read- 
ily could have been another Castro-type base 
for Reds in the Caribbean. 

‘When US. troops had been on Dominican 
soil, 5 days, President Johnson, on May 3, 
officially stated that the role of those troops 
was to prevent a Communist takeover as, 
well as to “save lives. In a speech, Mr. John- 
son said: 

“The American nations cannot, must not, 


‘and ‘will not, permit the éstablishment of an- 


other Communist Government in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

The President with those words reaffirmed 
U.S. policy justifying intervention in Com- 


-munist revolutions anywhere in Latin 


America the United States chooses to move. 
That policy was not in effect in January 1959, 
‘when Fidel Castro came to power in Cuba. 


FOR U.S. TROOPS, NO ENEMIES 


‘’ The performance of U.8. military services 


in Santo Domingo was a model of restraint. 
Marines of the Second Division and soldiers 
of the 82d Airborne Division have not been 
permitted to shoot unless shot at first. On 


‘the night of May 4, troops were ordered to 


end combat patrols outside their lines, This 
was considered a risky restraint in the midst 
of heavily armed guerrillas. Idea was to keep 
U.S. troops from appearing aggressive. 
Rebels have not been reférred to as the 
enemy. ‘An airborne division spokesmen, to 


~ avoid using the word enemy, even went so far 


as to describe snipers who machinegunned 
U.S. paratroopers as people who are anti- 
82d Division. 

Americans have big guns and tanks but 
have not been pérmitted to use them. 
Troops were cautioned, also, to avoid a nor- 


“mal practice of “blowing up houses filled with 


snipers. Officers said that marines and para- 


troopers were limited to hand-held weapons 


in the fighting. 

A few rounds from 106-millimeter recoil- 
less rifles and from antitank bazookas were 
fired against boats that sailed into the mouth 
of the Ozama River carrying snipers. Each 
of the boats was knocked out, one a large 
vessel apparently filled with ammunition for 
the rebels. The ships had come presuraably 
from Cuba, 


By May 8, the number of American service- : 


men here, either ashore or afioat, was more 
than 30,000. The Army had 14345 para- 
troopers on the island; the Marine ¢ TDS, 


6,924; the Navy, 8,314, and the Air Force, 626. 


Many will pe incorporated into Say peace- 


SEN. A 
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keeping force set up by the Organization of 
American States. Others will be replaced by 
Latin-American troops. 

U.S. DEATH TOLL 


Casualties among U.S. forces between April 
28, when first marines came ashore, and May 
6 included 13 dead, more than 60 wounded. 

That toll was mounting despite a so-called 
firm cease-fire. On May 6, four marines were 
killed when their patrol made a wrong turn 
into the rebel-held zone of Santo Domingo. 
Rebel machineguns cut them .down without 
warning. 

Refusal of the rebels to observe the cease- 
fire was taken as new evidence of Commu- 
nists’ taking over what started out as a popu- 
lar revolt against the military junta that had 
been in power. 

A semblance of order was restored here 
only after U.S. troops established an im- 
penetrable cordon around rebel-held terri- 
tory in the heart of downstown Santo 
Domingo. In effect, American servicemen 
bottled up the rebels. 

Until that cordon was established, danger 
was great that the capital would fall to the 
insurgents. More than 1,000 citizens lay 
dead in the streets. Rebels had broken the 
back of Government resistance and captured 
the police stronghold of La Fortaleza Ozana 
after a 4-day siege. Large quantities of guns 
and ammunition were captured. 

When the truce was signed, rebels held an 
area of about 2 square miles in the teeming 
heart of this city of 400,000. U.S. marines 
had carved out and are holding an interna- 
tional refugee zone to the west of the rebels, 
and are linked by a 8-mile corrider to US. 
paratroopers to the east of the rebels and at 
San Isidro Air Base. 


‘ RICE IN THE CORRIDOR 
This 3-mile corridor is a busy place now. 


- A large part of it includes the gay quarters 


of the town, and as long as American soldiers 
stay clear of diehard rebels they do not seem 
to be unwelcome to Dominicans. Stores are 
open, and the troops are making purchases 
and many are making friends. 

On an average day, at 10 points along the 
“armed corridor,” U.S. troops handed out 
20 tons of rice to civilians—all comeérs, no- 
questions asked—as well as tons of beans and 
powdered milk. 

In U&s.-held areas, Dominicans seem to 


respond warmly to the idea that U.S. civil- 


ians, aS well as they, are stopped at check- 
points for identification. 

American troops are trying to overcome 
initial fear and resentment. They are seek- 
ing to leave a good impression with local 
citizens. 

At first there was fear the Americans would 
charge into the city to wipe out the rebels. 
In that case, thousands upon thousands 
could, have been slaughtered. 

_ Instead, U.S. troops went swiftly about the 
job of evacuating more than 4,000 foreign 
civilians, including 2,694 Americans and 
1,373 from 41 other nations. Anyone who 
wanted to leave got a hand from the United 
States. oor : 
RELIEF: WILL IT BE. REAL? 

- American officers have been waiting for 
the first Latin American military contin- 
gents to start showing up in force, after an 
OAS vote of May 6 to pitch in with truce- 
Keeping chores. 

There was skepticism, however, about any 
idea that the United States would be able 
to cut back in its own commitment substan- 
tially, in any case. 

Some Latin American states voted against 


"the ‘peacekeeping idea altogether, and some 


big countries—Mexico, for one—-indicated 
they wouldn't send any troops. Intense 
jealousies and rivalries among Latin Ameri- 
cans raised further doubts in the minds of 
some U.S. officials about the ability of many 
OAS members to puil their weight. For now, 
Americans here agree, ‘it will be the United 


a seca eee ce cee 


a 


~ ‘ 


ag 
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States that will continue to bear the bur- 
den—military as well as economic—of keep- 
ing the country from going down the drain. 
What Latin American. peacekeepers will 
find is a situation that U.S. diplomats de- 
scribe as “an unholy mess.” : E 
The republic is drifting without a leader— 
and two sides claiming power. in 
The United States ls officially heutral but 
has granted a sort of “working recognition” 
to a military Junta backed by Brig. Gen. 
Elias Wessin y Wessin. It was General Wes- 
sin y Wessin who kept the rebels from power 
until U.S. forces arrived. ._ ds 
Rebels are led by Col. Francisco Caamafio 
‘Defio, who was inaugurated as “provisional 
President” by his supporters on May 4. Be- 
hind Colonel Caamafio and 400 other mili- 
tary rebels are between 10,000 and 20,000 
armed civilians who now appear to be under 
the control of foreign-trained Communists, 
intent on keeping the revolt going at any 
cost. a8 i im 
Colonel Caamatio, although a US.-trained 
career officer, does not stand high with the 
United States. He is not known to be a 
Communist, but U.S. officials sdy Caamafio 
“seems to be moving closer to the Commu- 
nists.” One of his chief advisers is Commu- 
nist leader Fidelio Despradel, a Castroite. 
‘8. officials here report that Caamafio 


’ conferred with Despradel and other Red lead- 


- ers whe asked for jobs in his government if 
he, won power, atid that he assure their es- 
cape from the country if he lost. Caamafio 
was said to have agreed to this in return 
for Red backing. : ; Sealy 

a * CONTINUING THREAT | 
Danger of a Communist takeover still ex- 

- ists. American officials here say they have 

no doubt of that. ‘The whole rebellion is 


said to fit into a blueprint for subversion 


that was drawn up in Havana last November 
at a secret meeting of 22 Latin American 
Communist parties. Oe aaa ae 
: As U.S; officials reconstruct the revolution 
here, the Castro-Communist influence stands 
out in astriking way. j a 
_ When 18 rebels took over the government 
television station on April 24, to start things, 
the two announcers who were used were 
chosen because they were easily recognized 
as Communists. Aske 
~ The whole Communist organization here 
was geared to move on short notice, and the 
three main Red groups, previously split, 
united to move together, ie ca aa 
Known Communists stood on trucks and 
passed out guns and ammunition to any 
Dominicans who wanted them. At the Na- 
tional Palace, 15 well-known Communist 
leaders were deliberately conspicuous in the 
way they gave orders to rebel elements. On 
television, in those first days, Reds wore 
Castro-type fatigue caps to give a Castro 
flavor to the revolt. ; ; 
American officials believe the Reds did all 
this to make the point that this was “their 
revolution.” 
WHAT UNITED STATES WANTS. 
Trouble. with the Communists, piled on 
top of the country’s natural problems, adds 
up to a formidable chore for the United States 
in the period ahead. Getting the OAS to 
share peacekeeping tasks--even in token 
form—is the first step toward a solution. 
» What the United States would like to see, be- 
yorid a durable armed truce, is a political 
compromise that would bring a moderate 
provisional regime to power until free elec- 
tions .can be held—preferably under OAS 
auspices. Beata : ane 
e big U.S. problém is to find a politician 
capable of running the Dominican Republic 
with, 9 firm’) hand—even an iron hand, if 
neécesgary—and erable the United States to 
withdraw its troops soon. wae ok 
_ Assurance of any lasting political settie- 
ment, is regarded as dim. Fighting, it is 
felt, has solved nothing, mérely deepened old 
resentments. : : mare) 


Now, with Reds committed to action, 
there’s prospect of prolonged guerrilla-style 
war in the countryside. 

U.S. occupation of the Dominican Repub- 
lic once before was undertaken with hopes 
of getting out quickly. That occupation, 
started in 1916, lasted for 8 years. 

Once again, the United States is finding 


that getting in is a lot easier than getting 


out, 


[From U.S. News & World Report, 
May 17, 1965] 
WHo Wirt Rute Now in Dominican 
REPUBLIC? 


(Next big job: finding the man who can 
put the Dominican Republic back together 
again and still keep Communists at bay. 
United States wants no part of present rebel 
leader or former President Juan Bosch. 
Both have been tainted by the Reds.) 


Santo Dominco,—American offiicals here 
are convinced beyond any possible doubt 
that the man who rose to the top of the 
Dominican rebellion—Col. Francisco Caam- 
afio Defio—is only a front for the real con- 
spirators, the Communists behind his move- 
ment. 

Colonel Caamafio was sworn in by the 
rebels as “provisional President” of the 
Dominican Republic on May 4. 

To reach that point, according to evidence 


‘in U.S. hands, the colonel was forced to 


make a marriage of convenience with the 
Communists. And now an old-line Commu- 
nist, Fidelio Despradel Roques, is his key 
adviser, . ea 
PROMISE TO REDS . ; 

This, say U.S. investigators, is what hap- 
pened: 

Early in the second week of the rebellion, 


Caamafio met with half a dozen of the top 


Communist leaders in Santo Domingo. They 
were men who represented the three Com- 
munist parties on this island—followers of 
the Chinese Reds, the Kremlin Communists, 
and Fidel Castro’s Cubans. 

Caamafio made a deal: 

If the revolution succeeds, the Commu- 
nists will have key positions in his Govern- 
ment. 

_lf the revolution fails, Caamafio has agreed 
to insist that the Organization of American 
States guarantee safe passage for the Red 
leaders so they can get out of the country. 
. Despite Caamafio’s claims and activities, 
the United States says there is no effective 
government in the Dominican Republic. 
Americans here are determined, as one puts 
it, “to help the Dominicans find a democrat- 
ic solution to their problems.” But finding 
it is going to be difficult, indeed. 

The United States is opposed to accepting 
either Caamafio or former President Juan 
Bosch as the political leader of this troubled 
country. While neither is considered a Com- 
munist, each owes big political debts to the 
Reds. Of Bosch, one American said, “He 
has done things that favored the Commu- 


., Rists.’”” 


" Thoughtful Dominicaris not involved in the 
current disorder are casting about now for 
@ man who can lead their nation back to 
order. 

Former President Joaquin Balaguer, pres- 
ently in exile in New York, is sometimes 
mentioned as a possibility. He has been 
keeping his political image alive here through 
taped broadcasts for a year or more. He is 
believed to retain a good deal of popularity. 
. Gen, Antonio Imbert, one of the two sur- 
viving members of the group that assassi- 
nated former dictator Rafael Trujillo, also is 
being mentioned, He too is considered po- 
litically popular. . 
as THE REAL VILLAIN 


~" There is no easy solution to today’s chaos. 

The more you hear about what's been 
going on in the Dominican Republic, the 
more you come to this conclusion: The real 


. 


villain is dictator Trujillo, even’ though he 


is 4 years dead. Every line you follow seems 
to lead, in the end, to the old dictator. Under 
Trujillo, graft became a privilege of the gen- 


- erals. One reason for the downfall of Presi- 


dent Donald Reid Cabral is that he tried to 
take this privilege away. He got rid of 
two generals and fired the powerful chief of 
the national police. But it was enemies 


within the armed forces who toppled him 


from office. : 

Among the things Reid Cabral wanted to 
eliminate was a contracts racket operated 
by top military men. Until Reid Cabral took 
office, military contracting officers had a free 
hand in buying supplies from abroad. The 
standard practice was to buy only from sales- 
men who would give the contracting officer a 
kickback of 10 or 12 percent. 

This is but one example of the kind of 
widespread corruption that has riddled the 
country in recent years. The Dominican Re- 
public had no foreign debts at the time 
Trujillo was assassinated. Four years later, 
its debts totaled almost half a billion dollars. 

As President, Reid Cabral ended the con- 
tracts racket, but the fact he did so helped 
bring him down. - 


SON OF “THE BUTCHER” 


The Trujillo era even casts a shadow 
over the new rebel leader, Colonel Caamafio. 
He is the son of the late Gen. Fausto 
Caamafio, known to Dominicans as El Car- 
nicero—'The Butcher”’—in the days of Tru- 
jillo. Like most professional Army men in 
the Dominican Republic, Colonel Caamafio 
has a Trujillo background—one he has tried 
to gbscure—and he has powerful enemies. 

You don't have to be on this island long 
to sense the conflicts and bitterness that 
permeate the place. 

These conflicts ousted Bosch in 1963. “They 
brought the downfall of Reid Cabral at the 
start of the current rebellion, even before the 
Communist elements came to the surface. 
They persist now, leaving many powerful Do- 
minicans hating each other. 

That is why it will be a long, long time 
before a stable government can be set up to 
guide this troubled country. 

[From U.S. News & World Report, May 31, 
1965] 


CARIBBEAN RIDDLE: How To Let Go 


Santo Dominco.—Communists remain a 
very real threat to the Dominican Republic, 
4 weeks after the U.S. Marines moved in to 
block a Red takeover here. : 

Known Communists are commanding an 
estimated 80 to 90 percent of the rebel posts, 
even though they are not always the men 
who appear publicly to be in charge. 

There is some danger—presently calculated 
as slight—that the Communists will move 
out into the countryside and try to spread 
the revolt, even if it is choked off here in 
the capital. 

What heightens the Communists’ oppor- 
tunities for troublemaking is the almost im- 
possible job of putting together a broad- 
based coalition government. Several times 
in recent days negotiators have been on the 


brink of getting a cabinet organized, only to | 


have everything collapse because of prema- 
ture publicity. 

Under the circumstances, it is clear now 
that it probably will he a long time before 
the bulk of the 30,000 U.S. troops on the 
scene can go home. 

US. officials were heartened by the decision 
of Brazil on May 21 to send a substantial 
force—probably as many as 1,250 men—to 
join a Latin American peacekeeping mission 
here. By that date, only token forces were 
on the ground, and they had not been orga- 
nized. 

Even when the U.S. goal of a broad-based 
coalition government is attained, Dominican 
problems remaining will seem insurmount- 
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: complications, 


“LOOK at. this tangle of events: 

The United Nations maved into. the Do- 
minican Republic—its first intervention in 
ce Hemjisphere—to try to achieve a cepse- 

re 

The U.N. move aroused the anger of the 
Organization of American States, which had 
pledged itself to restore order but actually 


‘aecomplished nothing. 


tary of Defense Cyrus Vance, ar 


U.S. officiais, many of them disgusted with 
OAS delays, were deterrained to get up some 
pe ae of Dominicans to_ govern” the 


Under Sec- 
puty Secre- 
Jack Hood 
“Vaughn, Assistant Secretary of. State of In- 
tez-American. Affairs. The misgion: to, get 
the shooting sto ped and set up.a pr ovisional 
éceptab é to both side im 
POMINICANS BADLY DIVIDED... 

“The: high-ranking troubleshooters found 
that the Dominicans themselves seemed al- 
‘most, ‘hopelessly divided. 

Said one worried diplomat: ““Everybody’s 
playing in this ball gamie—and there are too 
many “uhipires.” : 

‘The frustrations of diplomatic maneuver- 
“tng, In which the United States, the U.N., the 
.OAS, and rival Dominican factions were in- 
volved, sowed, what the United States was 
up against in tryin ig to put the Dominican 
‘Republic ‘back’ together. 

- Early in the revolution, the United States 
tried without success to get rid of the rebel 
teader, Col. Francisco Caamafie Defio, Then, 


iy aed on foreign reece 


retary of State Thomas Mann; 


to placate ‘the rebels, futile attempts were | 


made to persuade Gen. Elias Wessin y Wes- 


sin, military chief of the loyalist junta, to_ 
t. 


TMBERT STANDS Pat” or ecne 

- Inthe. fourth week of the “Sudiet ‘the 
wanted fhe, fous pine, its pressure on Gen. 
Antonjo. qn Barreras, the man it had 
perstiaded to is on the presidency of the 
junta Just 10 days before. But General Im- 


~ bert resisted all ‘suggestions that he step 


Zz Erpeident, .. 


. pointed out that they controlled oriy down- 


aside. 
On May" 20, General Imbert, at a news 


- conference, denied that the Bundy mission 


to, resign. His associates, 
told, q different story, Said one of 
the junta’s top military men, who attended 
3 gotiating sessions: 
|. "Mr, Vance told us that we, had to. accept 
éntenle Sse ean a friend of Juan Bosch, as 
interl lent and then bay elections in 
80 aye 


adopted 


the constitution of 1963, 
josch was deposed as 


"We sald we did not, object to Guzman 
but that we could not accept the 1963 con- 
stitution, Mr, Vance sald we. had to accept 


the constitution hecause, acceptance was fi) e ; 


rebel's top demand. 
: “Then we. got mad. We asked, ‘Who 
the “rebels? What do. they contol? 


We 


town Sarto Domingo. 


“And we controlled all the. “rest. of the — 


country.” 

‘General Imbert argued that, @ the United 
States put Mr. Guzman in the Pr esidency, 
the Communists would take over. : 

No claim is made, that Mr. Guzman is a 
Communist. He is a Santiago landowner 
who, was. "Minister of Agriculture when his 
close friend, Mr. Bosch, was President. But 
the, junta and its stipporters maintain that 


Mr, Boschi and his associates showed that _ 


they were too weak tc stave off the Com- 
munists. 


"That 1g an examplé of the stispicion and 


enmity which permeate the Dominican 
political atmosphere and Hemiper. U.S. efforts 
‘to TeRtorg, piapulty. 
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‘able,’ Hatreds run deep. So do. international “ 


. The United States has enabuntered trouble 
- in finding people who might run a govern- 
ment of national unity. 

WE HAVE SOME LEVERAGE 


In spite of the difficulties, the United States 
remained determined to help set up a 
‘eodlition government. One U.S. official said: 

“We think we have some leverage in this 
attuation. By keeping a strong force of 

“marines and soldiers we are making it clear 
that we have no intention of tossing in the 
sponge. We are here until a solution is 
reached. 

“Phe basic plan remains. We want a 
‘broad-based regime respresenting the widest 
possible spectrum of leadership. That 
“means professional men as well as politicians 
drawn from several parties. The broader 

- the better. We don’t put as much stock in 
getting one man—‘the’ man-—as in getting 

a representative group that will have broad 

appeal.” 

, WHAT BOSCH LACKED 

’ An’ opinion ‘expressed. by some Americans 
here is that Mr. Bosch—once thought the 

idol of the rebels—ruined his chances for a 
--eomeback by not returning immediately from 
exile in Puerto Rico when the revolt began 
on April 24. One comment: “When Bosch 
-didn’t show up, people said he lacked the 
guts todo so. And if there’s one thing that 
Latins scora in a man it Is lack of ‘macho’— 
manliness or courage.” 

Political worries—and the fighting that, 
through May 20, had cost the United States 
20 men Killed in action, 102 wounded and 
1 missing--are only part of the problem. 
Economic headaches already acute have been 
aggravated. 

Living conditions are miserable for the 
great mass of the country’s 3.6 million people. 
Many are illiterate. 

Sugar is the main foreign-exchange crop. 
“But production costs here are high, world 
sugar prices are Gown, and deeper financial 
trouble results. 

Politically, the people are naive. The 
reason is that, for more than 30 years under 
the Trujillo dictatorship, no political ace 
tivity was permitted. 

Now, with all the bloodshed and chaos in 
Santo Domingo, some Dominicans, rich and 

- poor, are talking wistfully of the “good old 
days” when Trujillo maintained order with 
an iron hand. 

This attitude has led diplomats to believe 
that the Dominicans still need a firm, guid- 
ing hand—and that if the OAS is unable to 
do the job. it must be done by the United 
Btates. 
segs /“INSTANT HERO 

The way the unknown Colonel Casmafio 
won wide support overnight was a shocker 
for US. officials. The Americans said that 
it showed how Communists might be able to 
exploit an “instant hero” as a figilrehead 
while they executed a Red plot to take over 
the country. 

‘To those here, it seems certain that the 
United States will have to dig in for a long 
stay if the Dominican Republic is to over- 
come the effects of years of oppression, an 
‘imbalanced economy and the political 
hatreds which exploded in civil war. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Mey 31, 
1965] © 
' Tre NictirmARE ~ oF Civn, War—lire In 
Dominican’ Caprran Santo DoMIniio : 
After. 4 “weeks. of anarchy, life in this em- 
battled city has taken on the character of a 
nightmare. . 
This ig. accentuated. by the. sights and 
sounds and smells of war—the troops and 


tanks, the sharp crack of rifle fire, the omin- 
ous booming of heavier weapons, the acrid 
odor of gunpowder, the stench of garbage 
burning in the streets. 

Almost nothing is normal. 


~ Btalls. 
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In. Santo Domingo’s ane Kees suburbs, 
armed bands have disrupted crowded indus- 
trial areas. Major plants have been forced 
to close, idling thousands of workers. Food- 
distribution trucks have been hijacked. 

PASSWORD: FOOD 

Food reaches both the rebel-held zone in 
downtown Santo Domingo and the interna- 
tional safety zone sealed off by U.S. forces via 
trucks from the countryside. 

The U.S. ring around the rebel zone opens 
for food trucks going in and out. Attacks 
on the trucks have occurred outside the sec- 
tor guarded by American marines and sol- 
diers. Food distribution continues, but fear 
of marauders causes truckdrivers te race 
away at the first sign of trouble. 

In the international zone, food stores and 
restaurants are reopening. The aromas of 
strong, black coffee and Dominican rum are 
in the air again. 

An outdoor market began operating before 
the end of the first week of the revolution. 
It has become a flourishing center of street 
For sale are fresh vegetables, fruit, 
freshly butchered lambs or goats, hanging 
on dirty boards in the hot sun, attracting 
buzzing swarms of flies. 

On the street alongside the market, young 
Dominicans hawk American cigarettes—by 
the carton. 

Inside the rebel zone, few stores are open. 
Most are boarded up. There has been loot- 
ing. Walk down the palm-lined streets, and 
you see stores that have been stripped of 
their goods. 

In the international zone, Dominican police 
are back at work, directing traffic, guarding 
buildings against looters. 

When the civil war erupted, schools were 
closed. In the third week of the. revolution, 
a few primary schools reopened in the safety 
zone. But schools in the rebel area still are 
closed. Children cluster around rebel sen- 
tries on the street corners. 

Water and electricity again are usually 
available in both zones. But not always. 
Electric power was shut off for several hours 
on May 16, for example. 

The main post office is in the rebel zone. 
But a substitute main office was set up in 
the fairgrounds, inside the international 
zone, and mail service—including postal 
money orders—has been carried on with re- 
markahbly efficiency. 

Throughout the revolution, hundreds of 
government employees has been hard at 
work. From the beginning, the Ministry 
of Public Welfare has been helping to dis- 
tribute food, even inside the rebel zone. 
Employees of the Ministry of Public Health 
have toiled to clean up the city, hoping to 
avert an epidemic. 


MEETING THE ‘PAYROLLS 


The United States gave the beleaguered 
city’s shaky economy a lift by lending $750,000 
to the Ministry of Finance to meet overdue 
parolls. People living in the rebel zone can 
go through U.S. military checkpoints to col- 
lect their back pay. 

In the rebel zone, grocery stores serve as 
banks. With most other stores closed, gro- 
cers were authorized by rebel leaders to cash 
government checks. The Dominican junta . 
announced on the radio that it would guar- 
antee payment of the checks. 

As weeks of tension and terror go on, some 


.. people work, some fight—and some just seem 
..to sit and walt forthe nightmare to end. 


Lire. U.S. News & World Report, June 
7, 1965] 
AnD Now: Wat Nexr iv Sanro DomINnco? 


‘Santo Dommnco.— The cost has been high: 
lives of 20 American servicemen, more than 
100 _ wounded, uncounted Dominicans 
Killed—plus millions of dollars involved in 
supporting an operation of 22,000 U.S. troops. 


* 


August 28, “igopfPr0ved a6 RERAAR BREAD? Rc AEP UARBNRFOROADSON ZED? : 


Yet, out of it all, these things are being 
counted as accomplishments. 

A second “Cuba” in the Caribbean has 
been checked. Slaughter among the thou- 

.sands of American and foreign residents of 
the island was avolded. The Organization of 
American States, for the first time in. its 
history, was prodded into taking on the role 
of armed policeman. | 7 

Brazil, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica are the countries that have come 
through with contingents of troops or police 
for the inter-American force under, the QAS 
banner. US. troops make up the. bulk of 
that force, ‘but a Brazilian géneral commands 
it. Be sites 

: A WARNING, TO “c4sTROS” ‘ 

As a result of the Dominican, precedent, 

. Castro-type leaders all through Latin 
America are on notice that they can face 
military intervention if they attempt a take- 
over, 

As for this island republic: It ‘is clear that 
outside military forces, including U.S. troops, 
will be here for a long time. The alternative 
js revival of fighting between heavily armed 
groups all over the country. 

A major task of rebuilding the Dominican 
economy lies ahead. 

Whoever leads a new government will be 
under much pressure to redistribute land. 
During the 31 years of Trujillo dictatorship, 
the Trujillo family gained control of 35 per~ 
cent of the arable land and 65 percent of the 

- sugar production, which is the mainstay of 
the economy. 

The Trujillo holdings now are in the 

: hands of the government, but no move has 
been made to put the land into individual 
hands. In any event, a sugar economy no 
longer can, support the island’s 3.5 million 
people. There will have to be a basic change 
in agricultural production, probably financed 
and directed by farm specialists from the 
United States, 


HIGH cost ‘OF “ARMY 


» Another essential is to cut dg wo. en the 
cost of the Dominican ‘nilitary estabiish- 
ment. The government has been spending 
40 percent of its income to support the 
armed forces, Oificers have struggled to ob- 
tain posts which, foreign diplomats say, have 
proved immensely profitable to some in gratt 
end favors. 

The problems that He ahead are compli- 
cated by the poverty and illiteracy of the Do- 
minican people. About 70 percent cannot 
read or write, Per capita income of $200 a 
year compares with $2,650 in the United 
States. 

“Since Trujillo’s assassination in 1961, the 
‘United States has poured economic aid into 
the island. Despite this, the economy is in 
dire shape, Oppressive taxes and unrealistic 
wage rates, along with the clecline in world 
sugar prices, have made sugar plantations 
uneconomic. . 

The country is a mixture of races. Off- 
cial estimate is that 15 percent of the Do- 
minicans are white, 15 percent Negro, and 70 
percent of mixed blood. Political views of 
these groups often conflict. 

Politically, traditions are based on the 

. legacy of hatred and violence left by Tru- 
jillo. All of this compounds the political 
confusion. Says one US. official: 

“There is a. very deep-seated division 
among the leaders here. There its almost 
a polarization of opposing opinions. Our 

_ task is to fing. political figures and forces that 

“ean pull together the mass of the people in 
the middle ground, those who would reject 
either communism, or Trujilloism. vn 

In an interview on May 26, Gen. Antonio 

: Imbert Barreras told me that the. junta he 
heads will make no concessions to the reb- 
els and will not. accept any solution “im- 
posed from outside.” That’s an example of 

_ What mediators are, up against. 

"One mot dispute involves the rebels’ in- 


sistence upon a constitution tatlored to their 


. demands. 


Among other points of disagreement: How 


to deal with Known Communists who have 


arm the groups and ordinary citizens who 
were issued weapons—or armed themselves— 


when the rebellion erupted. How to enforce 


guarantees against vengeance. _ 
YEARS FOR REBUILDING. 

Much remains to be done before the pres- 
ent crisis is ended. Then comes the big job 
of rebuliding the economy—a job which 
could take years, with the United States pro- 
viding much of the technical aid and most 
of the money: 


[From us. “News & World Report, July 19, 


US, Alp WHILE THE BULLETS Fiy-—THE REAL 
. DoMINIcAN STORY 


(If you are wondering what’s really go- 
ing on in the revolt-torn Dominican Re- 
public—it is the sporadic gunfire, political 
-Jockeying, the presence of United States and 
other foreign soldiers that make headlines. 
But the deeper story is a massive under- 
taking by the United States to save the 
country from itself. U.S. aid officials rushed 


: in with the troops. Mission: emergency re- 


lief to stave off collapse, then long-range 
development to remake the place. That 
started almost the moment the revolution 
broke. So far, $41 million in U.S. aid has 
gone In. Millions more are on the way. 
In charge is Alexander Firfer, a U.S. expert 
sent in from Bolivia after earlier experience 
in Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap. Fol- 
lowing is the story of U.S rescue operations 
in the Dominican Republic in Mr. Firfer’s 
own words, as told to Howard Handleman 
of the staff of U.S. News & World Report.) 

Santo Dominco.—When this thing broke 
in April, we were faced with a problem that 
can be compared with the problem of getting 
an automobile moving. An automobile has 
three. gears, We had three stages to go 
through. 

Let’s take our three gears in order. 

The first, low gear, consisted basically of 


. dging everything we could to make sure the 


revolution didn’t break up the channels of 
distribution—or the functioning of the econ- 
omy. 

. We had to do that to make sure that peo- 
ple had enough to eat. So we started with 
the program to distribute food. We had to 
make sure that if Dominicans were going to 
fight each other, they would be fighting 
about. the real issues that were bothering 
them—not get pulled into the fight because 
somebody’s baby was hungry. 

The easiest way to measure what this oper- 
ation did is to point out that, before the 
reyolution, the food program here was feed- 
ing about 7 percent of the people of the 
country. As we got into stage one—our low 
gear—we raised that to 17 percent of the peo- 
ple. That is an extremely high figure. 

The 7 percent was high. It points up the 
fact that our country recognized, even be- 
fore this revolution, that the Dominican Re- 
public was coming out of a period of dicta- 
torship and was going through substantial 
change in the social structure, and therefore 
heeded help to, feed its people. 

With the reyolution, the need for food ald 
increased enormously. Let me give an exam- 
ple: 

In the town of Monte Cristi, a liter of 
peanut oil cost 70 cents before the reyolu- 
tion. Peanut oil is essential in Dominican 
cooking. The price started climbing the 
minute the revolution broke out. It went 
all the way up to $2.50. The moment we 
announced that we were sending peanut oll 
into Monte Cristi, the price dropped back 
to 90 cents a liter. 

Now, roughly, that’s what this first- -gear 
operation did, It kept tempers down in this 
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teeuical climate, where tempers. can flare 
easily. 

The other part of this operation was meet- 
ing the Government payroll. 

‘So gear one consisted of emergency steps 
to keep the economy moving, so that ex- 
traneous issues didn't get mixed up with 
the real political differences they were fight- 
ing about. We wanted them to concentrate 
on their real differences—and hope that 
somehow these can be resolved. 

To meet Government payrolls, we gave 
about $14 million—and another $10 million 
or so is being paid out in the current 
distribution. The money goes to pay all 
Government employees—including the mili- 
tary. see 

As gear 1 got going full speed, we were 
able to start thinking about gear 2. 

This gear 2 consists of a series of prob- 
lems. How can you get the economy moving 
once more? How can you avoid a plain dole, 
where people get American money but are 
not on their jobs? Is there some way to get 
some works projects going? 

Over all, is there some way you can get the 
economy running enough so that you are at 
least getting something for the American 
dollars you spend? 

As the first moves in gear 2, we tried 
to get a series of public works projects going. 
Many of these had been sidetracked by the 
revolution. 

The aid mission before us had been here 
only @ year. Aid had been stopped for 11 
months after Juan Bosch was overthrown, 
and a whole new aid team had to be formed. 
Well, it normally takes about a year to gear 
up an aid program and begin to show results. 

Heaven knows how long it’s going to take 


us now. We’ve got orders to do it in much" 


less time than a year. But we have one ad- 
vantage. A lot of projects were left hanging. 
We were able to review these projects, and 
also to take a look at a number of public 
works projects. 

Let me give you an example: 

There is a big pipeline coming in from the 
river near Haina that is supposed to bring 
water to Santo Domingo. The water supply 
here has been a constant source of irritation. 
The project was held up by routine nego- 
tiations. We said, “Well, let’s get through 
all this. If we're going to spend money, let’s 
spend it on something useful. We'll put 
up the money for the pipeline, and there 
won’t have to be any more negotiating about 
it.” So, at this moment, we’ve got a contract 
with an American construction firm to build 
the three major supply lines for this water. 
That will bring water to the city. This will 
cost about $2 million. 

Another project, which was easy to get 
started, is for irrigation. This country has 
@ substantial supply of water. It has many 
dikes for irrigation. 

A lot of these dikes have not been main- 
tained, partly because, as far back as last 
November, it looked like the country was 
going to fall apart economically. I’ve run 
across some people, little people, who haven’t 
been paid since as far back as November. 

Well, these irrigation canals could be 
cleaned easily. What we did was bring in 
another American company, and said, “Go 
take a look at the canals, and let’s see what 
we can do.” Well, we put $400,000 into this. 

Both these contracts were signed the other 
day in Washington—June 30, to be exact. 
And the engineers are down there now, work- 
ing out final details before work starts. 

The main. point in gear 2 is to get people 
working. You have to have these works 
projects to keep people working and eating 

during the time it takes you to plan develop- 
ment projects and get them going. 

. Gear. 2 was.put together in about 2 
weeks’ planning. We kept going to the tech- 
nicians, beating them over the head. We 
made some of them try to justify old ideas. 
We made them pull old papers out of un- 
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3 starts. That’s the’ Kind of Integration 
you get as you cross from ‘ohe gear" to an- 


the third 


other, | Slik te acta 
. Now," lét's look at stage $—tb. 
geat. “Frankly, that’s What interest: ‘ne the 

midst.” That's where you take a look at this 
economy and ask what is needed to make {t 


: giek.. ‘You try to find the major areas where 
‘you miight be able to do something to change 


t cononiy for the better. You start ex- 

~ plor ne: Is it commercé? Is it shipping? Is 
it agriculfure? Is it industry?’ What is it 
that would make the difference heré? 


““Atter that, you come up witha “scheme 
that, cy for Internatlotial Devélop- 
ment, nology, you call priorities. You 

= opie ose pretis Where you ‘cat get the 
bi} quickest ” we 


ant priority, it seems to 
; riculftre—for a number of réasons. 
“Birst, “youve got ‘a fairly good “agricultural 
* system goltig in this country. The real qués- 


a? e've’'got A ‘contract ‘with’ Texas 


A. & M, for 11% 

soon pegetabtee, cattle. They ate Just start- 
‘:4ng to"come aboard. The first two arrived 
“at, the end of June. These people will help 
decide which crops make sense, which 
ps you Bhoutd get at first, 


-- Then, along ‘with this team, we'll have a 
up of people workifi¢ ‘on mai‘keting. But 


be ip 

“pefore we get into marketing, which is sub- 

__» priority B, what you've ‘got ta look at is: 
Well, all right, but once you niake up your 
mind what ought to’ be prodtced, how do 
you thake sure it does get produced?” And 
the answer to this was: “Way don’t we 
divide up this fairly small country into, say, 

12 regional zones?” ey 

Why don’t we pick, for Instance, the seats 

- 6 the agricultural bank, where the credit is 

__ handed gut?’ “Then see if we can't put one 

“> yegily top “American extension type in each 

“one of these, and tell these 12 guys we pick 

‘ip: “Vou?re in competition w{t each other. 

Boy, let's see what your zone cin do.” ; 

; Nee backstopping—<r réally, supporting— 

this 


mp. Eee sade Ac ero tehegmeie 
ich’ fs Marketing’ “We've got to make 


B, , oe Pr, 
-igute that what we tell sdmedie to produce 
he i. ‘So there js'@ substantial effort 


52 On Keting—first, internal; second, the 
- :Qaribbean; third, the United States. We are 
“Bhming at the markets that the Cubans used 


to: mset before—tobacco, Cigars, fruits, vege- 
fables —patticwlany the winter vegetables 


and trulis, 


ae 


or 11 top techniclaiis in forage © 


yhasis on production 1:1 subpriority © 


doés back home, to help a man buy the seed 
and the animals he needs, and to fix up his 
place so he can produce. 

“What I want to emphasize in all this is 
that we still, in effect, are designing a new 
development program—that stage three is 


’ stilla dream. 


But let’s get back to our list of priorities. 
No. 1, which we have been discussing, is agri- 
culture. No. 2 has to do with transportetion. 

Unless you can get this product you grow 
into the market, unless you can get the prod- 


“-yets off the farm, onto some of the major 


roads, you’re not going to do much good. 
You’ve got to make sure that the man stays 
out in the country, producing. He has to 
be able to send his products out, and then 
the income comes back to him-—and maybe 
he can even end up buying a television set. 
So wé must have farm-to-market roads. 
BRIDGES THAT STOP IN MIDSTREAM 
The problem varies tremendously ir. this 
country. Some places have good roads. But 
there are places which I have seen where 
bridges don’t go all the way across rivers. 
There are roads in the mountains which I've 
traveled where, frankly, I had my fingers 
crossed, and wondered whether we couid get 


_geross the narrow strips of roadway left after 


landslides, a hel oid tact ahs Ss 

OK, let’s get into the third priority~-edu- 
cation. Some figures I have on education 
are pretty shocking. Thirty percent of the 
kids in this country apparently don’t go to 
school, And about 70 percent of the teach- 
ers don't have more than a seventia- to 
eighth-grade education, Ore he : 

Well, you can’t do very much educating 
with that kind of thing, so we are thinking 
of making education priority No.3. We will 
concentrate first on agricultural education. 
It's, just easier to spend 4 years, or even 3 


years, on a youngster, making him what the 


Latinos caj) perito, That means half an ex- 
pert. With that much training, we then can 
tell the youngster, “All right, now you know 
something about agriculture. Go back to 


_your father’s farm and do something with 


it.” 
Actually, some of these children may end 
up in a Government bureaucracy. 'That’s 


institutions. _ 

Priority four is an interesting one. For a 
while, we didn’t think it was going to be a 
priority at all. It’s industrial development. 


..We weren't quite sure that the industrial 


development in this country had gotten to 
the stage where you sould say, “OK, let’s all 
get out behind industry, and let’s try to 
make something go.” But the more we’ve 
examined the Dominican situation, and the 
more we talk to Dominican entrepreneurs, 
the more we've run into a buccaneer spirit 
that ig really encouraging. : 


For, example, the people of Monte Cristi _ 


have a development association. They al- 
teady have made a deal with some company 


“in Pidrida to sell mefons and tomatoes’ that 


they aren’t even growing yet. But they 
know they can grow them and satisfy the 


“Florida market. ~ 


‘ We find many people with ideas. So many, 
in fact, that we are bringing in a man, under 
contract, to take a look at a number of ideas 


“that we didn't originate—ideas that came 


from Dominicans. 

Let me tell you about one of these, because 
it illustrates the kind of thing we run across. 
“The other day the mayor’s office of the 


* town of Beni sent a delegation of very solid 


citizens to see me. They have a number of 
industrial-development ideas. 

One was this: They have a building and 
sewing machines and workers. who are idle. 
They want to go into the shirtmaking busi- 

5 . Z 
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ness. But they need some working capital 
to buy material to make the shirts. They 
added that, frankly, they also would like to 
have someone who can help out on produc- 
tivity. Well, when you get people coming to 
you with ideas like this who’ve put in two- 
thirds of the resources needed, and then say, 
“Can you help us go the rest of the way?” 
this is encouraging. 

MANY POSSIBILITIES FOR INDUSTRIES 


What has happened to us is this: The more 
we look at this place, the more convinced we 
are that there are many possibilities for food 
processing, for textiles, for a number of other 
industries. So I’m beginning to think in 
terms of my old experiences with the Puerto 
Rican development program. I think you 
can stimulate a series of new industrial in- 
vestments here, and we’ve already started by 
signing a contract to have some feasibility 
studies made. 

Finally, let’s take a look at priority No. 
5—the whole range of administrative and 
fiscal reform. ‘The question for us is: 
How do you help this Government shape up? 
How do you cut down, for instance, the ex- 
penditure on the military? If it’s safe to 
do that, it would go far toward bringing 
the budget into balance. 

We stopped at priority five because that’s 
as much as you should try to think about 
at the moment. Actually, as we go along, we 
may tut the size of the program, because you 
just can’t cover too many fronts at the 
same time. 

Right now, for example, we are entering 
what they call the dead season in sugar. 
The sugar corporation people came to us and 


‘said, “Under the emergency financing, we 


normally do a lot of repair work and fix up 
the mills during the dead season, to keep the 
millhands working, at least. But there is 
no Government to turn to now, and we don’t 
have enough money, because we are losing 
money at this time.” 

So we have built into the emergency Orga- 
nization of American States budget about 
$2.6 million to help buy some machin- 
ery for emergency repairs. We had to do it. 
If we didn’t, sugar production would be hurt 
next year. Secondly, you’ve got to keep as 
many people working as you. can—prefer- 
ably on productive projects like this. 


HELP THEM. FIND- THEIR DESTINY 


What about the future? 

‘Well, all I can tell you is from what I 
know as an. economist. This country needs 
a good deal of help. I am sure that any 
people has enough pride in itself, is inven- 
tive enough—if you can only help these 
people find their own soul, their own destiny. 
Then they can cut short the period of time 
in which they will need development aid. 

The real question for the Americas here is 
not to develop the Dominican Republic but 
to find some way to make these people decide 
to solve their own problems, and get at them. 


[From Newhouse newspapers, June 1961] 


Castro-CoMMUNIST TAKEOVER MENACES 
; ae DoMINICANS 


(By Daniel James) 


Mexico Ciry—The main danger threaten- 
ing the Dominican Republic, in the wake 
of the assassination last week of Generalis- 
simo Rafael Trujillo, is of a Communist take- 
over with the aid of Fidel Castro. That is 
the fear expressed by Dominican exiles here. 

“In my opinion, I think the Communists 
have been preparing for this situation and 
are ready to jump inatany time. That is the 
main danger.” 

These are the words of a veteran former 
Dominican diplomat and ex-sor-in-law of 
the fallen Caribbean dictator, Dr. Ramon 
Brea Messina, 

Dr. Brea Messina was married to Trujillo’s 
oldest daughter, Flor de Oro—-Flower of 
Gold—after she divorced Porfirlo Rubirosa, 


2 he 
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her first husband, some years ago. He was 
the Dominican Ambassador to Mexico three 
times, until early 1957, when ‘he was trans- 
ferred to Venezuela. There, in August “1957 
he broke with Trujillo and thereafter came 
to Mexico'to live, 

“I devoutly hope that we don’t fall into 
Communist hands,” said Brea Messina. 

The Communists are not strong in the 
Dominican’ Republic, he pointed out, but 
they have kept their organization intact and 
can expect plenty of help from Red Cuba. 

The “Popular Socialist Party of the Do- 
minican Republic’—as the Communists are 
formally known—is in fact the creation of 
its Cuban counterpart and bears the same 
name. PSR Es 

The strangest thing about the birth of 
the Dominican PSP is that Generalissimo 
Trujillo Himself presided over it as a sort 
of political midwife. ee he ee ae 

Immediately after World War II, the Do- 
minican dictator was anxlous to establish 
domestic relations with the Soviet Union, 
and in order to curty its favor he thought it 
might be pleased to have es. branch of world 
communism in his island. His fellow dic- 
tator in Cuba at the time, Fulgencio Batista, 
had given the Communists two posts in‘his 
Cabinet and the Cuban Communist Party 
was then (as now) the center of Caribbean 
Red activities and the logical group to sup- 
ply Trujillo’s need. : ; 

Accordingly, he sent his Undersecretary 
of Labor, Ramén Marrero, to see the Cuban 
PSP leaders in Havana. otal te who 'be- 
came Secretary of Labor, died under mysteri- 
ous circumstances 2 years ago after reveal- 
ing to a U.S. newsman that he was secretly 
alined against Trujillo.) The Cuban Reds 
obliged by sending three of their organizers 
to Ciudad Trujillo, the Dominican capital, 
and they established the Dominican PSP, 
started a Communist newspaper, El Popular, 
and organized some labor unions. a 

Today, thanks to Trujillc, the Communists 
have what may well be the only well-orga- 


nized group inside the Dominican Republic ~ 


apart from the Government's own Dominican 
party. The latter, which was purely a per~ 
sonal political machine of Trujillo’s, may 
split up into warring factions now that its 
ehief is dead, exiles here feel. ‘ a 

Although Trujillo outlawed the PSP not 
long after it was formed, because it began 
to attract popular support and ‘the dictator 
grew afraid of his Red Frankenstein mon- 
ster, it thrived under the dictatorship as 
Communist parties usually do. bal 

The democratic groups opposed to Trujil- 
lo, on the other hand, have little or no orga- 
nization inside the Dominican Republic. 
This applies, at any rate, to the known ones. 
Their leaders have been 11 exile for as long 
as & quarter-century. Few Dominicans have 
ever heard of them. ; _ 

Castro, of course, lurks in the wings ready 
to take advantage of the confusion in the 
Dominican Republic, which, Dr. Brea Mes- 


sina and other exiles feel is ‘almost’ sure to: 


grow. 

The former Trujillo diplomat doesn’t think 
that Castro had anything to do with the dic- 
tator’s assassination, although he has made 
several attempts in the past to overthrow 
him. The last attempt was made in June 
1959, when Trujillo stopped an invasion 
armed and manned by Cestro. : 

At that time, Castro, who had been in 
power 6 months, did not have enough arms 
to insure the success of the invasion. Since 
then, however, he has recéived so much 
armamiént from the Sino-Soviet bloc that he 
could stipply more than enough ‘for @ suc- 
-gessful invasion and/or revolution in the 
Dominigan Republic. 
“his time, if Gastro decided {t was ‘oppor- 
‘une to try to install a Dominican Govern- 
mént in his own iriage, he would be more 
-caréful than in 1959. (mn all likelihood, he 
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would try to act through disaffected pepple 
now in the Dominican Republic rather than 
rely entirely, as before, upon an invading 
force from outside. 

Subversion, perhaps supplemented by in- 
vasion, would be his tactic. And he would 
operate, of course, through the Dominican 
PSP and a Red front established in Havana 
called the Dominican Liberation Movement. 

As if Cuba weren’t enough of a headache, 
the United States must now keep close. ties 
on events in the Dominican Republic to see 
that that Caribbean country does not follow 
the Cuban example. . 


[From Newhouse newspapers, May 3, 1965] 


_Yatiw America anp THE Dominican Crisis 


(By Daniel James) 


Mexico Crry.—Despite the loud protests, 
Latin America is not really opposed to the 
swift U.S. military prevention of a Com- 
munist takeover in the Dominican Republic. 

Though they had to rail against our inter- 
vention in Santo Domingo, Latin American 
leaders privately welcomed it. 

“On the whole, the governments of Latin 
America have shown 2 great deal of under- 
standing of our position,” a U.S. official 
in this crucial Latin capital volunteered. 
--They themselves were put in a “difficult 
position” by the rapid dispatch of marines 
to the embattled Dominican Republic, since 
that did violate Latin America’s traditional 
nonintervention policy. Specifically, as 
Latin editorialists have pointed out, it vio- 
lated article 17 of the Act of Bogoti, which 
guarantees the right of each American re- 
‘public to settle its internal affairs without 
outside intervention. 

The presence of marines in Santo Domingo 
also evoked emotional memortes of their 
landing in exactly the same country 50 years 
ago, then subsequently occupying it and 
paving the way for the Trujillo dictatorship. 

Leftists throughout Latin America have, 
in fact, been recalling every U.S. interven- 
tion and alleged intervention since the be- 
ginning of the century. Even our recogni- 
tion of Batista in 1952 has been listed, by 
one leftist writer, as an act of intervention 
in Cuba although all the Latin countries 
eventually recognized him. 

Still, the Latin response to our pretty 
obvious military intervention in the Domini- 
can situation has been “relatively mild” as 
one American observer here termed It. 

It is recalled that in the less obvious in- 
tervention in Guatemala, in 1954, there was 
# far more severe concerted criticism in 
Latin America of the U.S. role there. At 
that time, the “Societies of Friendship for 
Guatemala” sprung up in many Latin coun- 
tries, and Mexico, in particular, became the 
center of anti-US. feeling. 

. This time, the situation is considerably 
different. 

Mexico, for example, which is the tradi- 
tional champion of nonintervention, issued 
an official statement which did little more 
than “deplore tHe blood that is flowing” in 
Santo Domingo, during the fighting. 

Recognizing the “reasons of a humanitari- 
an. character” which induced the United 
States to send more Armed Forces to evacuate 
Americans and foreigners from the Domini- 
can Republic, the Mexican statement then re- 
marked that the presence of marines “evokes 
such painful memories” in Latin America, 
and ended hoping that the Dominicans “can 
resolve thc‘r internal problems without any 
influence * * * supplied from the outside.” 

Other Latin governments took a similarly 
understanding approach. Honduras went 
further, in stating that if the Organization 
of American States isn’t able to function 


rapidly in such crises a8 the Dominican,” 


‘soméone must “take the Initiative. 

The Brazilian Government, mindful of 
that country’s own recent narrow brush with 
communism, has offered to send military 


? 


® 


forces to Santo Domingo, preferably under 
a collective OAS command. Argentina and 
Colombia have made similar offers.. 

One of the loudest reactions has come, sig- 
nificantly, from the country which has most 
to fear from communism: Venezuela, At & 
secret meeting of Latin Communist parties 
in Havana, last November, Venezuela, Colom~- 
bia, and Guatemala were designated as the 
three main targets of a new Red subversion 
drive in Latin America, . 

Understandably, to keep in line the strong 
non-Communist left and prevent it from 
falling for Communist propaganda against 
the United States, President Raul Leoni and 
his supporters were forced to roundly con- 
demn our Dominican role. 

La Republica, the daily organ of Leoni’s 
Democratic Action Party, rapped Washing- 
ton for committing “a unilateral act vio- 
lative of the norms which govern the inter- 
American system.” But, significantly, it did 
not use invective or speak of “Yankee im- 
perialism,” as the Communists are doing all 
over Latin America. . 

Indeed, a new depth of understanding of 
the U.S. problem is noticeable in Latin cir- 
cles, with respect to the Dominican crisis. 


‘That was most evident in an editorial on 


May 3, in Mexico’s Novedades, a newspaper 
that is regarded as close to the government 
of President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. . 

The editorial began by recognizing that 
the rebels who refused to heed the cease-fire 
arranged by the Papal Nuncio “are the Com- 
munist shock forces activated from Havana.” 
Their aim, it went on, was “to strengthen the 
Castroite influence in the Antilles and, from 
there, extend it with greater force over the 
whole continent.” 

President Johnson, continued the Nove- 
dades editorial, could not remain indiffer- 
ent to that threat, nor could “the rest of 
the countries of this hemisphere.’ His state- 
ment condemning the attempted Commu- 
nist takeover in Santo Domingo “constitutes 
a denunciation of Cuban intervention” there, 
and a “logical explanation of the arrival there 
of North American forces.” 

Novedades then drew these highly signifi-~ 
cant conclusions: 

“The United States could not assume the 
responsibility for making possible through 
indolence or indifference, the installation of 
another Communist government.on the con- 
tinent. Of a government that would not be 
the result of the self-determination of the 
Dominican people, but the outcome of the 
audacity of armed groups directed from out- 
side the country.” 

Those editorials are highly significant for 
two reasons. They, and the editorial as 2 
whole, are the closest anybody in Latin Amer- 
ica has come, publicly, to virtually endorsing 
the U.S. action an Santo Domingo, Second, 
they come from an important daily in the 
most antiinterventionist country in Latin 
America-—-Mexico—and a paper that is close 
to that country’s Government. 

Adding to the importance of the ‘Nove- 
dades” editorial is the fact that lt was pub- 
lished even as Mexico had just finished com~ 
memorating the 51st anniversary of the U.S. 
naval landings at Vera Cruz, in 1914—an 
event recalled in connection with the Domin- 
tean crisis and always mentioned here as a 
black mark against the United States. ; 

Is “Novedades” reflecting what the new 
Diaz Ordaz Government really thinks but 
does not dare to utter in so many words? 
That is the question foreign observers here 
are pondering. : 

There is no doubt, however, that our in~ 
tervention in Santo Domingo, though well 
‘understood in Latin America, 1s raising havoc 
here. ; 

It came unfortunately, on the eve of the 
crucial Second Extraordinary Conference of 
American Foreign Ministers to take place in 
Rio de Janeiro, on May 20. And that will 
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7 probably dutetnins the tone of the meeting, 


in a Word where the Communiets 
‘gtantly intervening to overthrow estublished ” 


régime: 


--etters its 4th week, it becomes 8 


oS, Jmarines to the Dom 


“naval 


‘hay the United States 


merit ar 


which ‘was originally catled to iiscuss eco- 
nomic and OAS structural problems. 

Some observers here believe tiaat the Rio | 
Conference will now be used as @ platform, — 
by certain’ ‘Latin leaders, to flay the United 
States. ‘A charge frequently heard nowadays 
is that we are reviving the Teddy Roosevelt 
era of “big stick” diplomacy, under the lead- 
etship of Under Secretary of State, ‘Thomas C. 


> Mann, 


‘ Even nonleftists see in our Dovpin! can in- 
‘tervention.a radical departure by President 
panes from the late President, Renney? 


ts Ths eines etiste then, eS a eae : 
‘out to be a crisis for the Johnson Admin- | 


tatration'’s Latin American policy ‘by | the time 
of the Rio meeting. 

nts it 1g also going to challenge” the Latin 
t 
nial 


tatives there to regard tie Commu- 
threat in this area more realistically. 
challenge, in particular, the lone hold-. 
inst breaking with Castro: Mexico. 


Pil the Sod bodes is almost sure to be 
tional nonintervention valid. 
are com- 


“Thus the Dominican one i 


"Mexico par es the Dorstilea 
ly 


that it, has been ransfor ed, into. 

ephetie crisis. Tt 8 causing, in. particular, 

We éteerbation in United ‘itates-Latin _ 
Amerion ations. 

lent Johnson's piel cUspatch of 

nican| Republic was 

Latin leaders, but not roundly” 

“In'the first. week or two of the. 

America. revealed a. surprising 


t: 
tolerance and understanding of the American - 


position. 

“Bin, ben. Johnson has ginccubratea are- 
porter 00 American armed en in ‘or 
near _tsland, plus commensu:! tely great 


air forces, and’ that is making 
‘Latin opinion veer toward decided opposi- 


“tion to him, One might say, further, that ~ 


each day the Dominican crisis ig prolonged’ 
pepo e growth of o position. 


Op)? 
nee every ee ae ig 


“Meeting in the Mexican ‘capital at this mo- 
00 delegates to a coiiference of 
loi, on Latin 
scheduled for 


Although ‘the confer- 
f posed io be Latin 
prob’ ep SE éaker after 


re re ’s econ - 
“Speaker has genomic } his discuss on of them 
twith re 


Seale congeraning the U.S, interven- 


Commu MUD. user eel Hie and ot in 
‘the. Economic .. Cor sion... deliberations 
eee. their U.N. membership—but also 
those , puch aan natiolis as Uru- 


; will the new Mexican, Goyarnment do | 
oe __ three categories: 


clear aa ; 
‘a hemi- ~ 


og the marines in -full battle 


_.minican Republic. 


go on record splinat' our Dominican inter 
vention. 

High officials noted for their friendship 
toward us are also being forced to criticize 
us openly, Thus Argentina's foreign minis- 
ter, Miguel Angel Zalava Ortiz, who. strongly 
favors an inter-American force “which will 
prevent subversive war imported by “om- 
munism,” has had to state that “politically 


the attitude of the United States (in Santo | 


. Domingo) has been mistaken.” 

Even, conservatiyes. are openly lining up 
against us. 

Thus the president of the Brazilian Cham- 


_ ber of Deputies, Bilac Pinto, who belongs to 

__ the conservative National Democratic Union, 
has. found Jt necessary to declare that the_ 

United States committed a lamentable’ érror~ 


in sending troops to the Dominican Republic 
_ without E previous authorization of the 
=. s all Latin Tea : 
Johnson sought OAS authority to 


that hi 


“send armed forces to Santo Domingo he 


would have been turned down, 

Criticism of Johnson's policy, by Latins 
who have usually beén considered more or 
less pro-United_ Btates generally falls into 


1. He did not consult the OAS. =e 
Thae is great resentment over that failure, 
n though, as ‘noted’ above, everybody 
‘knows that the OAS ‘would’ never have ap- 
proved sending soldiers to Santo Domingo. 

A varlation of that criticism is that John- 


5 -) BON. should have at le called in ‘the Latin 
: Faptenaatatives et an 


ington, if only to 
advise them personally of what he Intended 


«+ to do or had already done. 


4.2, He did not prepare public opinion, 


.-.anevitably, comparisons are made with 


esident, Kennedy's handling of the mi issile 
one hears this pithy summing up 


in“ his U8. Shurerhiaelon oa cj ok ‘chiefs, be- 
y é them of wha’ 


to pull out all the propa- 


- end stops?” ” 
Tf Washington then had evidence of Com- 


munist infiltration of the Dominican tebels— . 


aa ie a belleved to “have Sane — 


action? ; 
a ‘Sohnson sent too many soldiers to Santo 
Domingo.’ 


‘Did he have fo send practically “1,000 


Soldiers for each Communist?" the Latins ‘are 


Th 
forces 


askin, refer to the re- 


sarcastically. 
Saece 16,000" 
figure of 58 Reds in the rebel camp. 

“And why did Marines have to. be’ in- 
cluded?” other Latins ask. “Why couldn't 


_ you have sent plain soldiers or sailors?" 


‘Tt is the Marines, as much as any other 
aspect of our “Dominican policy, who bls 
up more and more Latins. To ap 
how violent they are on that’ par 
Ject, one must realize ‘th 
unfortunately, are the “ugly Americ: 
because” of their ” 


the fairly recent past. 


On ‘the other hand, criticism is also made 
‘of the Latin’s tolé—or absence of one—in 


‘the Dominican crisis. 

“A leftwing friend from a Central Ameri- 
ean | Republic admitted tome, frankly: 
“None of us really _ cared about the Do- 
We really don’t care 
any other nation but our own. You 
worry about. en So what 


we give you hell.” ”* 

The, Latin. Republics are, in short, funda- 
mentally isolationist in their outlook, They 
are always eager participants in inter- 


OAS.” oy Y 


he planned, 


“occupations of “Haiti, 
“Nicaragua, and Santo Domingo hersélf, in 


Oimaaticda eonteceaces” “but “primartly as de- 


fenders of their own nationalisms or seekers . 
after economic or other material advantages 
for their respective nations. 


Few Latin countries—as distinct from cer- ae 


tain leaders—really think or act in terms 
of the American community of nations. 
That is a fundamental reason why the OAS 
is weak. Or, as a wag here put it, why it 
functions “only between crises.” There is 
some recognition of the fact that were the 
OAS strong—and had it its own collective 
armed force—U.S. intervention in Santo 
Domingo might have been avoided. 
_ That question—indeed, the very fate of 
the OAS-—will almost certainly be discussed 


at. the Rio foreign ministers meeting on 


May 20. 

Perhaps the key problem that requires air- 
ng is the question of nonintervention, a 
with the Latin Americans, Is non- 
intervention valid in the. modern world? Is 


_it not suicidal to speak of not intervening to 


‘prevent “wars of liberation” from sweeping 
over Latin America? _. 


Even as. criticism of our Dominican, policy 


_ Was mounting here, word was received of 


another .Guba-sponsored effort to provoke 
“wars of liberation.” 
From May 5 to May 9, representatives of 40 


_ “student” and, “youth” groups frorn all over 


the world attended an “International Con- 
gress for the Liquidation of Colonialism in 
Latin America,” in Havana. They passed 23 
resqlutions. .‘“‘solidarizing’”’ themselves with 


“peoples struggles” not. only in Santo Do- 


“or near Santo ~ 
' Domingo, and the State D partment’s official — 


mingo but also its next-door neighbor and 
U. S. associate, Puerto Rico, as well as in the 
Carribbean colonies of England, France, and 
Holland and those favorite Castro targets, 
Colombia. and Venezuela. 

..One resolution made it clear that more 
than moral aid is intended. 

. “Solidarity and moral help, to be truly ef- 


. ficacious and to constitute real help to the 
- Movement of national Mberation,” said the 


resolution, “must be accompanied by mate- 
rial aid that is effective.” 

.. And what “material aid’ can be more “ef- 
fective” in a “war of liberation” than arms 
and trained fighters? 

: One wonders what De Gualle will say and 
do if one day he soon is confronted by “Santo 
Domingos”’ in French Guiana, Guadaloupe, 
and Martinique, all of which were singled 
out at Havana “anticolonial” meeting to 
receive Communist “material aid” in the 


. future. 


The Dominican crisis, then, deepens and 
broadens and is engulfing the whole Western 
Hemisphere, in a universal crisis of pro- 
foundest gravity. 


(From ‘Newhouse Newspapers, May 27, 1965] 
HANTO DomINco THREATENS TO BECOME 
* POLITICAL Boe 


“(By Daniel James) 


Santo DomInco—The, Dominican crisis 
threatens to become a treacherous political 
bog for the United States, unless the John- 
son, administration approaches the problem 
here with more realism than it has.thus far. 
. The..efforts of Presidential. Adviser. Mc- 
George Bundy to form a broad provisional 
government have failed, after 10 days of ne- 
gotiations with both sides in the Dominican 
civil war, because they were predicated upon 


.the impossible notion that both warring 


parties could be brought together under 
the same roof, 

.Bundy left here utterly bewildered by a 
situation that grows increasingly confusing. 
Yet certain basic facts stand out clearly. 

The first is that the rebels, under Col. 
Francisco Camaafio, are now eager to join 


_ .&. provisional regime because they have last 
. the military struggle and have everything to 


gain politically by such a move. Their 
waterloo proved to be the northern zone of 
this city, which they tried to occupy but 
were expelled from after k of heavy 


-_ mated 1,000 casualties. 

The rebels are how locked in an’ ericlave 
only 114 miles squaré in’ dowfitown Banto 
Domirigo, with the sea at their backs. Dur- 
ing several visits to “that enclave, the re- 
porter saw few armed men arid almost no 

- big arms. Also, Camaafio is said to be run- 
ning out of a munition, and it is hard to see 
how or from where a new supply could be 
shipped into him.” eo te ees 

Judgihg by the forlorn look of Cfudad 
Nueva—New, City, as the revel enclave is 
named tronically—and its poor citizens, it is 
doubtful whether Camaafio can count upon 
much of acivilian response, = 

The next key fact to consider is that Gen. 
-Antonio| Imbert’s governitient of national 
reconstruction, on the other hand, now con- 
trols not only nearly all of this capital but 
everything in the rest of the country.” Its 
forces hold Santiago, the second city, as well 
as all other urban centers and the rural 

areas. |” eva cl aes phe tis 

A significant fact apparently unnoticed In 
the United States is that neither the peas- 
antry—comprising ‘perhaps 80 percent of the 
Dominican Republic’s 314 million inhabi- 
tants—nor the urban working ‘class has lifted 
@ finger anywhere in this country to help the 
rebels. | ‘ : yes 

An authoritative military estimate’ giveri 
this writer is that the Imbert regimé’s armetl 
forces total about 16,000 trained mien 
as. against only 4,000 for Camaatfio, “of 
which perhaps one-quarter are former reg- 
ular military men ard the rest untrained 
volunteers. ; ha 
“Asked if it were not unreasonable to try 
_to “equalize” such manifestly tmequal sides 
by making them partners in a new govérn- 
mént, a high U‘S. official here grinned and 
answered: eee ey at 

You make sense to me.” don fh ¢ 

Yet Bundy tried to do just that. 

‘Another reality the administration is fail- 
ing to take into account is that the Imbert 

_ government is adamantly opposed to doing 
business with the rebels on political 
grounds. It believes that even though the 
Communists are no longer opénly in com- 
mand, and that Camaafio himself is n6 Com- 

. munist, they are all “compromised.” = 

That word was used by Gen. Elias Wessin 
y Wessin in an interview with this reporter. 
Wessin y Wessin is presently the forgotten 
man of this’ crisis, but is very much a factor 
to be reckoned with. His forces form ‘the 
“pulwark,” as he put it, of the Imbert’ re- 
gime, and he was responsible for the decisive 
victory over Camaafio in the nothern zone 
last week. : este. got 

The general provided me with documenta 
seized in rebel homés which add evidence 
that the rébels were heavily infiltrated by 
the Communists. He sald that copies of 
them have been turned over to the US. 
Army intelligence. 

‘Though Wessin y Wessin’s armed forces 
ate Imbert’s bulwark, there is little doubt 
that he enjoys a good deal of civilian sup- 
port as well. Exactly how much, it is diffi- 


cult to say. Many Dominicans are either too 


afraid or too confused to say where they 
stand. But.in the past few days there have 
been three pro-Imbert demonstrations in 
Santo Domingo, and two Consisting entirely 
of women, each of which drew 2,000 to 8,000 
participants. : 

A women’s demonstration before the U.S. 
Embassy here Tuesday, carried such slogans 
as “Let us clean communism out of Ciudad 
Nueva,” and “We don’t want another Ber- 
un” ae : : pra 

. The slogans refer to Imbert’s insistent de- 
‘mahd “that he be permiltted” to send his 
forces against the Rebel enclave and Tight 
prevented 


n 


arms from ¢rossing from. one side to ‘the 
other. This neutrality as it is officially 
called, is having the effect of protecting 
Camaafio from cértain annihilation. 

The American attitude is based partly up-~ 
on the desire to prevent death and destruc- 
tion to the noncombatants—including wom- 
en and children—and buildings in downtown 
Santo Domingo. 

Another civilian element supporting Im- 
pert is what is left of organized labor, known 
by its initials as Conatral. Its leaders have 
been conferring secretly with Imbert this 
past week. Conatral claims to represent 
150,000 Dominican workers. 

Still another fact Bundy and other Presi- 
dential aids have apparently overlooked in 
their eagerness to patch together a provi- 
sional regime is that their candidate to head 
it, Antonio Guzman, is personally unaccept- 
able to the dominant Imbert forces. 

“He is a Don Nadie” —a “Mister Nobody’’—~ 
as they frequently put it. 

“Guzman has neither the energy, the char- 
acter, nor the education to resolve this coun~ 
try’s problems,” in the opinion of a former 
member of Juan Bosch’s cabinet who sat in 
it when Guzman was Agricultural Minister. 

Above all, those who support Imbert fear 
that through Guzman the Bosch elements 
and the Communists will somehow infiltrate 
the government’ machinery again, and the 
present conflict will inevitably flare up once 
more. 

“The United States can impose a Guzman 
upon us, but he will last only a few months 
and then we will have to fight allover again,” 
is what the Imbertistas are saying. 

Though Bosch and Boschism are apparently 
finished here, there is no doubt that the vast 
majority of Dominicans yearn for what the 
ex-President symbolized: democratic civil 
government. The people identify with 
Camaafio to the extent that he represents 
“constitutionality’—to them synonymous 
with civil rule-—but reject his Communist 
allies as well as anything resembling a return 
to military domination. 

It ts just possible that the point has now 
been driven home to the generals. Wessin y 
Wessin told the writer: 

“There will never be @ military govern- 
ment here, nor a dictatorship, of either right 
or left. We want a civilan democracy.” 

Imbert has made similar statements pub- 
licly. Furtherfore, to add to the many ironies 
abounding in this incredible crisis, Imbert, 
who has been labelled Stateside as a “right- 
winger,” has in fact had recent ties with the 
extreme left. This reporter has it on utmost 
authority that earlier this year Imbert actu- 


ally trafficked with the Castroite June 14th 


movement and is sald to have supplied it with 
some arms. A nephew, Manuel, is commonly 
charged with being a Communist sympa- 
thizer. : 

What it all shows is that nothing here is 
black and white, and any effort by admin- 
istration leaders or the press to classify the 
Dominican factions according to preconceived 
political formulas will be proved folly by bed- 
rock reality. This is not a computerized 
American election campaign but a deepgoing 
civil war in which every known human emo- 


-tion is finding expression. 


And it is a war whose end is not yet in 
sight. p 


[From Newhouse Newspapers, May 29, 1965] 
DOMINICAN COMMUNISTS: WHERE ARE THEY? 
(By Daniel James) 

Sanro Dominco.—Washington has Deen 
strangely silent of late about the Commu- 
nists it intervened here to save the Domint- 
ean Republic from, and now Secretary of 
State Rusk has declared that the threat they 
presented a month or so ago has been very 
substantially reduced. 

Has it? Have Santo Domingo’s Red min- 


fons been ‘killed off? Have they been jailed? 
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fighting in ‘which ‘they’ sistained an esti-’ 


Where ‘are they? What has happened to 
them? 

This reporter can find nobody here who 
is willing to suggest that the Dominican 
Communists have disappeared off the face 
of the earth. True, they are no longer visi- 
ble—mark that word, visible—either in the. 
rebel ranks of Col. Francisco Camaafio or 
anywhere else in this country. But they are 
alive eomewhere, and as far as anyone knows 
pretty much intact as a force. 

Indeed, excepting a handful who met 
death in battle, a case could be made out to 
show that Dominican communism is stronger 
today than it was when the revolt began on 
April 24. The threat it represents, then 
with all due respect to Secretary Rusk, has 
probably been substantially increased 
rather than reduced. 

Dominican communism has traditionally 
been a cat with nine lives. Every time 
somebody thought it dead, it suddenly came 
pack to life more vigorous than ever. 

On June 14, 1959, Castro backed an insur- 
rection here to overthrow Trujillo ang the 
Dominican dictator drowned it in blood after 
a few weeks. The Communist threat was 
thereupon pronounced dead. 

But out of that insurrection was born the 
June 14th Movement, a typically Castro 
organization, and it grew over the years into 
@ formidable force. It was strong enough by 
November 1963, to launch what it has called 
the November Insurrection. 

Whereas the 1959 affair was helter-skelter 
and touched only three small towns, its 1963 
successor wes a well organized guerrilla war 
which embraced six zones. The J/14 com- 
mand was, in fact, divided into six distinct 
military districts and was organized along 
classic guerrilla lines. 

The fighting lasted 23 days, and was 
bloody. The founder of the J/14, Manuel 
Tavares Justo, lost his life, and so did other 
important leaders. “Surely with Manolo 
Tavares and the ringleaders out of the way,” 
many Dominicans reasoned, “‘we shall live in 
peace from now on.” 

Then came the April 24, 1965, revolt, with 
the results we now see. 

The June 14 proved, by its performance in 
the present revolt, that it was stronger than 
in 1963. And more practiced, more expert. 

The writer has in his possession an inter- 
esting document, “The Insurrection of No-- 
vember,” published by the June 14, on March 
80, 1964, which it calls a self-criticism of 
its behavior during the earlier insurrection. 
It is intelligent and frank, and for that 
reason formidably dangerous. 

The document complains that preparations 
for the ‘November Insurrection” were “de- 
fective” and its participants ‘disorganized 
and precipitate.” Then it goes on: 

“These technical and organizational de- 
fects * * * do, not permit one’ to be cat- 
egorically certain that ‘the absence of con- 
ditions for the development and triumph 
of the armed insurrection’ was the ‘funda- 
mental cause, the determining factor in the 
failure of the guerrillas.’ ” ; 

It concluded by reaffirming the June 14 
thesis that guerrilla warfare is practicable in 
the Dominican Republic, and “calls atten- 
tion to the errors committed (before) for 
purposes of their correction.” : 

Anybody who has witnessed the Commu- 
nist performance here during the. revolt 
knows that the 1963 errors, were, Indeed, 
“corrected.” The Reds took military com- 
mand of it with a speed and efficlency that 
knocked Washington off its feet, and made 
imperative the sending of armed forces to- 
taling near 40,000 at their height. What 
makes Washington think today that those 
same men, nearly all of them still alive, 
cannot bring off a similar performance 
agairi—and next time succeed? 

Next time; the attack might not neces- 
sarily come in the capital itself. Prevailing 
opinion among seasoned observers here is 
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oso play 


cP ; : fa: 
aU, r, we can expect ‘guerilla war 
the countryside. rete 
“Already, the mountainous ares, in the north 


“4g being called the “logical Slerra’ Maestra” 


-@f the Dominican Republic. And it is there, 


“some suspéct, where some-of the Coramunists 


fighting cadres have hidden themse!ves. __ 
To be sure, the Communists suffered a re- 
sounding defeat when our troops moved in 
and preventing them from making this coun- 
try’s a “second Cuba.” But they have made 
certain gains which we should be intelligent 
enough to recognize. See ; 
‘1. They have gained valuable military ex- 
perience. They learned how to ‘fight pitched 
- battles, as well as urben guerrilla war. They 
picked up some forma] military knowledge 
from the regular troops who tevolted and 
_ fought alongside them. =. : a 
..8. They acquired a great store of weapons 
of’ many Kinds, Caamano gave out untold 
Humbers of arms seized by the revolting 
‘soldiers from army supplies, and it is known 
‘here. that the, Reds cached away a. large 
‘quantity soon ‘after the U.S. forces moved in 
and they knew the military struggles was 


in the 


_ time—-anojher factor is Ukely +2 come into 

whose role in this revolt was essentially 

indirect; Cuban sii ag eae 

Curiously, the Comraynists joined the 

_ April revolt without orders from. Havana or 

any other Red center, It took tgem by sur- 

. prise, for it was a spentaneoug atair or- 

* gariized not by Communists but by a pro- 

» Bosch military faction working with Bosch’s 
Democratic Revolutionary Party, (PRD). 

: The oldest Communist: group, the Popular 

- Socialist, Party (PSP) had in fact been 


a 
“t 


~Rolemicizing against the J/14, before the 
ae 


revolt, that t 
_-surréctio 
the J/14 critiq 


time, is not ripe’ for in- 


yen. by 
however, that Castro was preparing to hop 
“into the Dominican fray, but ne 
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timated.1,000 former reg- - 
bels joined the Com- 


ver got the | 


‘chance thanks to President Johnson's swift 


action. The letter was.turned. over to Do- 


minican authorities by a Communist courier 
who was searched at the airport here as she 
Was leaving. Written by Asdrubal Domin- 


guez, a well-known PSP figure, it said: 


_ “If it had not been for the intromission of 
the Yankees, this [revolt] would have termi- 
nated by the end of April and the hero of 
Latin America, Comrade F. C. [Fidel Castro], 
would have entered the country in triwnph.” 
_ Dominguez continues: |... 
_..t must tell you that we counted on much 
help from CG. {Cuba], which F.C. [Fidel Cas- 
tro} has promised to send us, but the 
presence of the imperialists prevented its 
arrival.” . * 7 so ° er 

‘Dominguez reveals, further, what the real 
Communist attitude is toward the rebel 
leader, Caamafio: _ heats ey eae 

“Of the man who leads the struggle, you 
and the others know much about him, but 
don't feel upset, because he will be novhing, 
he will represent nothing when this [coun- 
erg] is ie Out Damas ag 1d 

e predicted that on the next day the 

rebels, would try to seize the national 
palace to establish themselves there, and 
they did then launch their attempt but 
without success, = 

' Castro has shown often enough, most con- 
spicuously in Venezuela, that he is. ready 
and willing to help out needy guerrilias at 
any time. There is every reason to believe 
that he will do so if the Dominican Com- 
munists begin as they apparently plan, a 
guerrilla war. 

It was the decision of a secret meeting 


‘in Havana last November to give “active 


aid” to “national liberation movemenis” in 
Latin America. The Dominican Republic, 
uUrilike Venezuela, is only a stone’s throw 
from Cuba. Even Secretary Rusk should not 
be surpriséd if he wakes up one morning 
to find “substantially reduced” threat here 
has taken on the form of a Castro-supplied 
“Sierra Maestra.” . 
[From Newhouse newspapers, May 29, 1965] 
Rese, Cry; “Consrrrucién, Sr!” 

os (By Daniel James) 

- Banto Dominco—In the tiny dowr.town 
district held by the rebels in this strife-torn 
capital, you see scrawled on the walls of 
many buildings the slogan, “Constitucidn, 
sir’ 

‘A crowd gathered at a meeting in the cen- 
tral plaza to eulogize the killed rebel com- 
mander, Col. Francisco Fernandez Domin- 
guez, chants “Constitucién! Constitucién!” 
~'"Phe “government” of Col. Francisco Cama- 
afio, the rebel chieftian, is called the ‘‘con- 
stitutional government,” and its army the 
“constitutional army.” 

Even outside Santo Domingo, you hear on 
Imany lips the phrase, “Constituci6n, Si!” 
You hear it in the second city, Santiago, far 
to the north. You hear it in the third city, 
San Pedro de Macoris, to the east. 

- Wherever you go in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, people will tell you all they want is 
the Constitution, nothing more. That, in 
fact, was. the original rallying cry of the re- 
bellion. that broke out on April 24, and that 
has since altered radically the destiny of this 
country, and shaken the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 

Yet, paradoxically—nearly everything here 
is a puzzling paradox—ask a Dominican what 
the Constitution. is all about and you will 
likely get a blank stare in return. Even 
the educated Dominicans cannot cite specif- 
ically what it is in the Constitution which 
makes them passionately for—or against— 
it. , : eevee 
. The Constitution they refer to was passed 
by the Dominican Congress in 1963, while 
Juan Bosch was President, and went into ef- 
fect on April 29 of that year. It was promptly 
suspended 5 months later when Juan Bosch 
was overthrown. 
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. Since then, the 1963 Constitution—some- 
times called the Bosch Constitution—has 
been the issue in Dominican politics and has 
deeply divided the Dominican people, de- 
spite the curious fact that few here can cite 
any of its key clauses.even in genera] terms. 

. There is as much vehemence among op- 
ponents of the 1963 charter as among its 
supporters, They usually attack it as 
“communistic,” “antireligious,” ‘“anti-pri- 
vate property,”’ and so on. 

The.demand of the rebels that the 1963 
Constitution. be_restored is the central rea- 
son—so stated, at least, by the rival ‘“‘gov- 
ernment of national reconstruction” of Gen. 
Antonio Imbert—why the two sides in the 
Dominican civil war have thus far been un- 
able to form the broad provisional regime. 

.The. Imbert forces insist that. the country 
be governed, instead, by the 1962 Constitu- 
tion... That was passed after the assassina- 
tion of the Dominican dictator, Generalissimo 
Rafael Trujillo, and was the basis of the rule 
of a seven-man council of state—called 
simply, the Consejo—until Bosch was inau- 
gurated in February 1963. : 

What is there about the 1963 Constitution 
which so divides Dominicans? What are the 
basic difference between it and its 1962 pred= 
ecessor? 

The befuddling answer is: The two docu- 
ments are practically identical, 

An official U.S. Government analysis of 
them shows that they differ on only the 
most minor issues. 

Take for example, the key question of 
property rights. Both constitutions safe- 
guard them. Both agree that the state may 
take private property for public purposes, 
and must pay fair compensation in return. 

One difference between the two documents 
on the property question is that the 1963 
version provided that compensation be deter- 
mined by balancing the public and private 
interest, both. ? 

A more serious difference—but not funda- 
mental—was that. it limited one from, own- 
ing land “in excessive quantity,” and pro- 


hibited “latifundiés”—that is, big estates. 


But such prohibitions exist in many Latin 
American constitutions, and by no means 
resemble anything communistic. 

The Bosch constitution also forbids for- 
eigners from owning property except with 
congressional approval, while its predecessor 
of 1962 says nothing on the subject. That 
is perhaps the most serious difference be- 
tween them, but again not unusual in Latin 
America. Mexico, for example, makes it just 
as tough for foreigners to own land, and 
within a certain distance of her borders and 
coastlines no foreigner can own property at 
all and no Congress can change that. 

Far from being “communistic” the 1963 
Constitution says in article 3, that “private 
economic initiative is declared free.” Such 
an open statement favoring capitalism is not 
contained in the 1962 document. ‘ 

Both constitutions favor social security, 
and the 1963 version adds a. clause encourag- 
ing free trade unionism. And both jealously 
guard national sovereignty and inveigh 
against foreign intervention. : 

Nowhere in the Bosch document can there 
be found a single word on religion. Any 
charge that it is “atheistic” or “antichurch” 
is therefore untrue. 

On balance, the 1963 Constitution is about 
as far from being radical as any document 
can get. It is, in fact, much milder than the 
Cuban Constitution of 1940, the banner 
under which Batista. was overthrown, and 
it is downright conservative compared with 
the revolutionary Mexican Constitution of 
1917 which rules. Mexico to this day. 

Why, then, has the 1963 Constitution 
caused so much division here? 

It is.only after many days here, and many 
hours of talking with all sorts of Domini- 
cans, that the answer begins hazily to pene- 
trate.one’s mind. The key that unlocked 
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the puzzle came to the writer one day when 
he conversed with two young women from 
the Cibao, the rich north-central region. 
They were embarrassed when I-asked them 
why they favored “Constitucién, Sf.” and 
could not quote anything fron it, Then one 
of them burst out: : 

“We don’t want military rule.” 

Tt suddenly dawned on me that that was 
what the Dominicans were driving at. It 
wasn’t a question of citing this or that 
clause which distinguished the 1963 consti- 
tution from any other, but a yearning for 
civil rule—for democracy, for representative 
government. z ae 

Under Bosch, the Dominicans did have 
civil, representative democratic government 
for the first time since Trujillo became dic- 
tator in 1930. Acttially, it was the first time 
in half_a centiry or moré, because Trujillo's 
predecessors were viot elected under condi- 
tions of complete freedom. Bosch was. 

The Dominicans, then, identify the 1963 
constitution with the brief 7 months they 
experienced democracy undér Bosch. But— 
here goes another paradox—they no longet 
identity with Bosch persofally. “We will 
take anybody,” a worker answered in reply 
to ® question whéther he wanted Bosch to 
return, “as long as he adheses to the Con- 
stitution.” “That is as long as he governs 
democratically. _ ; , 

: “The Constitution has become a symbol, 

a mystique,” is the way @ Latin American 

observer familiar with the Dominicans put 
tt. He added, “It might be imperfect. If 
s0, it can be amended—always constitution~ 
ally.” . : : 
. “The mystique over the Constitution is not 
likely to disappear from the popular imagi- 
nation. Quite the contrary, it seems to be 
-taking e firmer root every day among the 
vast majority of Dominicans. 

Since that is the case, it appéars obvious 
that no solution will be found to the Do- 
minican problem unless it is based upon 
what the 1963 constitution symbolizes: eivil 
government under representative democracy. 
Any other formuls will meet, eventually, with 
the wholesale disapproval of the Dominicans. 
It could produce a revolt more widespread 
and even blodier than the present one. 


— . 


[From Newhouse Newspapérs, June 1, 1965] 
DoMINIcAN REBELS AND REDS: How CLOSELY 
; 2 RELATED? | 
(By Daniel James) 

Sanro Dominco.—Did Dominican Commu- 
nists control or substantially influence the 
rebels during the early days of the revolt 
here, as the Johnson administration has 
charged? Is there dicernible Communist in- 
fiuence today in the regime of rebel leader 
Col, Francisco Caamafio? How strong 1s Do- 
minican communism? fg 

To try to answer those key questions—they 
are at the root of our armed intervention 
and continued preserice in the Dominican 
Republic—the writer has talked to many 
people here, both Dominicans and foreigners 
of vartous shades of political opinion. He 
has also drawn upon his own past firsthand 
knowledge of this country, going back ‘more 
than a dozén years, and’ of continual reading 
and studying of it. ; ; 

A majority of the persons this reporter has 
talked with agree that the Communists had 
begun surfacing within 24 hours after the re- 
volt had started, on April 24, and that within 
42 hours were acquiring control’over it. 
Communists and a few whe servé Communist 
designs without approving of the Reds 
ideologically are still inside the rebel regime. 

Since the latter statement may come as 
niéwé to the reader, let us begin with it.” 

A. top US: ‘official ‘here “believes ‘that 
Camadafios Intranésigent opposition to the 
OAS, and to compromise solutions offered by 


- A minority belleves that Communists, pro-' 


it, indicates that there are still Communist 
elements among the rebels who don't want @ 
settlement.” 

He added that a 4-hour rebel attack on 
the electric plant here during the last week in 
May, the destruction of which would serious- 
ly inconvenience everybody in the war-torn 
city, shows that there are people in the rebel 
ranks “who want economic chaos”—a known 
Communist aim. 


Other officials supply names of persons in 
Caamafio’s government with suspected Com- 
munist leanings. 7 : 

Jottin Cury, Caamafio’s “foreign minister,” 
is regarded as of the same stripe as Castro’s 
foreign minister, Raul Roa, who, though not 
a professed Communist, is willing to be a 
Red wheelhorse. 

Working under Cury is an alleged member 
of the Agrupacién Politica 14 de junio 
(APCJ), the “mass” front of the Peiping- 
oriented June 14 movement. His name is 
Francisco “Quique” Acevedo. 

Camaafios “public health minister,” Dr. 
Marcelino Velez Santana, is also considered & 
“Roa type.” He was asked to lead the June 
14 movement after its abortive insurrection 
in November 1963. 

Caamafio’s under secretary of interior and 
police, Euclides Gutierrez Felix, is another 
alleged Communist sympathizer in the rebel 
regime. He was the defense lawyer of the 
June Fourteen guerrillas arrested after the 
1963 insurrection. 

Silvio Nolasco Pichardo, a member of the 
APCJ’s central committee, is also in the 
Caamafio regime (as director of a cadastral 
survey) . 

As of mid-May, Caamafio was still in con- 
tact with the Dominican Reds, according to 
reliable informants. Hard evidence that 
prominent Communists continued to play 4 
leading role in the rebel military command 
up till the third week in May, is the fact that 
four of them were killed at that time in the 
heavy fighting around the National Palace. 

Most prominent of the four was Juan 
Miguel Roman, who had been leading an at- 
tacking unit with Col. Francisco Fernandez 
Dominguez, the close associate of ex-Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch, who had just been flown in 
from Puerto Rico and also succumbed in the 
fighting. ~ 

Roman was a member of the June Fourteen 
central committee and its chief advocate 
of guerrilla warfare—its “Che Guevara.” 
Trained in Cuba, he was a top commander in 
the June Fourteen abortive 1963 insurrection. 
After its failure he escaped, and last Novem- 
ber turned up in Algeria on a June Fourteen 
mission. 

Seven other June Fourteen central com- 
mittee members with training in Cuba have 


been identified among Caamafio’s command-- 


ers in the revolt. 

Ten other Communist leaders—most of 
them from the Popular Socialist Party (PSP), 
the official Dominican Communist Party— 
also trained in Cuba, have been likewise iden- 
tified. : . 

Obviously, these are not just any Commu- 
nists but a group of men highly trained to 
lead. masses of people in revolutionary situa- 
tions such as the one of last April. 

For highly visible evidence of how impor- 
tant the Reds were—and may still be—in the 
Dominican revolt, drive through the grimy, 
garbage-littered streets of the rebel enclave 
in downtown Santo Domingo right now. 
There you see scrawled on the walls such in- 
flammatory slogans as “Arms to the People,” 
and underneath, usually, the initials PSP 
(Popular Socialist Party) or June Fourteen. 

“Arms to the People” is a basic Commu- 
nist. slogan, first used by Lenin in 1917 to 
seize power in Russia. : 

It was when Caamafio, perhaps unaware of 
the significance of his act, gave arms to the 
“people’—actually to a young street rabble 
called “tigres” (tigers)—on the revolt’s 
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second day, April 25, that the U.S. Embassy 
and other foreigners here realized it was com~ 
ing under Red control. 

At about that time, it has been learned, a 
certain Oscar Luis Waldez, suspected of being 
a Cuban G-2 (intelligence) agent, landed in 
Santo Domingo on 9 false passport. Things 
got really rough. 

Soon, known Communists, leading rebel 
military formations were spotted by “rella~ 
able eyewitnesses,” in a U.S. official’s phrase, 
and rebel-held radio Santo Domingo— 
possessing the Republic's most powerful 
transmitter—began spewing forth “Havana- 
style” propaganda. 

Among Caamafio’s Red commenders then 
were, besides Roman, at least three other 
important June 14 leaders: Jaime Duran, Fi- 
delio Despradel, and Luis Genao; plus leaders 
of the other Communist groups, among them 
Roberto Duverge and Julio de la Pefia. 


One of Caamafio’s close military advisers 
is said to have been the Spaniard, Manuel 
Gonzélez Gonzalez, who has lived: here since 
1940 and is a veteran PSP leader. He is 
reportedly an expert. on military tactics. 
bio the writer inquired about him, he was 

id: 

“Gonzélez Gonzalez knows guns backward 
and forward.” 

Another little-known foreign Red in the 
Caamafio military hierarchy was a French- 
man, André Riviere, a relatively recent resi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. An 
informant claims that Riviere organized the 
assault on Ozama Fortress early in the revolt. 

The little group of Haitian Communist 
exiles in Santo Domingo, numbering perhaps 
12 to 15, also eagerly joined the Caamafio 
camp. 

How many Communists there were, or still 
are in Caamafio ranks, is relatively unimpor- 
tant. A “numbers game,” unfortunately 
started by the State Department when it 
issued a hastily prepared list of 58 Reds con- 
spicuous in the revolt’s early days, is being 
played by ignorant or dubious writers who 
are thus obscuring the real significance of 
the Communist role. 

First of all, many of the leading Commu- 
nist participants have been trained in Cuba 
and/or Russia. The State Department named 


* 18. Sources here put the total at nearer. 50. 


That is more than enough to seize the leader- 
ship of a surging mass with little or no mili- 
tary experience and no knowledge whatsoever 
of the strategy and tactics of revolutions. 

Secondly, the chief Communist group, the 
June 14 group had had ample experience in 
revolutionary warfare during the 1963 in- 
surrection, and when the April revolt occur- 
red could throw into it seasoned fighting 
cadres. 

Besides, the June 14 group 1s not just a few 
names on an Official U.S. list but a formidable 
movement with “thousands” of followers, to 
quote an observer intimately acquainted with 
Dominican politics. Mainly through its front, 
the APCJ, it has a hold on certain segments 
of the people, notably the youth and three 
major professional groups, the doctors, 
lawyers, and engineers. 

Third another Communist group promi- 
nent in. the revolt, the Dominican Popular 
Movement (MPD), is also experienced in con- 
ducting violence and guerrilla warfare. 
Thus it, too, accounted for more than its 
relatively few members in terms of ability 
to lead masses. 

The MPD is Peiping oriented like the June 
14 group; and a splitoff of the Moscow-lean- 
ing PSP. It has been considered the “action 
arm” of the formal—-that is, non-Castroite— 
Communist movemert. 

Finally; even though the PSP and still a 
fourth Communist grouping, the National 
Revolutionary Party (PNR), are seemingly 
more “peaceful” and smaller than the other 
two, they contributed significantly to the 
revolt. 
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oe, x Veteran PSP leader, Juan Ducoudray, 
_ for’examiple, is probably the leading Domini- 
can Marxist theoretician and on a first-rate 
“braln—no small asses for reyolt search of 
professional revolutionists. While president, 
-dneldentally, Juan Bosch signed an order 
permitting Ducoudray to return home from 
exile to lead the PSP—a casé. of misguided 
democratic zeal, ; bie re 
eed PNR, 4s. the smallest of the four Com- 
munist groups but its leader, Dato Pagan, 
who was released from jail atter the revolt 
' started, is also an able. Marxist. intellectual. 
- Ina 1962 interview with the writer, he 
prophesied: _ ; . PSN Ae iepeice 
he “Dominican Republic’ has become, 
ince Cuba, the neyralgic point of all Ameri- 
can tary strategy in the Ceribbean. The 
: Caribbean will become a zone. of antiimpe- 
rlalist, struggle.” ie and 
. The. father of Dominican communism, 
sly, enough, is none other than the 
ite. dictator Ceneralissimo. Trijillo, 
th. 3 , the incredible Trujillo sent word 
‘to the Cuban Popular Socialist (Communist) 
Party to organize a Dominican counterpart, 
and it kindly obliged. With the wartime 


Soviet-Allies marriage still on, Trujillo hoped 
thereby to please both Moscow—with which 
he sought diplomatic relations—and the 


West, with his display of “democracy.” 
--He. went so far as to heap. praise upon 
. Stalin and referred to commumism, accord- 
ing. to Selden Rodman’s excellent book, 
"Quisqueya, a History of the Dom‘nican Re- 
- public,”"as “one of the great forces for wel- 
-fare and progress on which tie cemocratic 
world can count. esi uous ce : 
.o Indirectly, too, Trujillo spayned commu- 
“miem. in creating a political atmosphere in 
_which only extremism can flourish. It is not 
surprising, thereforg, that in Dominican 
Communist ranks today are many former 
ardent Trujillistas, Colonel Camaafio him- 
ugh no Communist as tar as we 
know, fs an old Trujillista not averse, to 
working with the Reds. vesigetv es 
. Although ‘the April revolt took the Com- 
“munists by surprise, and they acted without 


_ orders from Havana or Moscow, they had. 


heen preparing for revolution during the 
previous e to 8 months. 


, . Back in January, for example, the June 14 
4 comimenged a series of inamroatcry broad- 
rom 6:15 to 6:45 p.m. daily. One con- 
Bosch him- 


L of a taped ‘statement. 


: altogether. 


“[From he Washington Star, 
DoMINICAN oe 


d,.& puppet of well-organized Communist 
leaders | f.three separate movemmen’s. They 
say that the Red leaders most of whom 
“were identified by U.S. sources. earlier this 

: Month. probably hold the real power within 
he enclave of Santo Doming> where the 
. Pebelg are entrenched... ia 


oe 


“These officials said they doutt that 
Caamano, even if he were inclined, could 
sign a meaningful truce; order his men to 
lay down their arms or joln in 9 coalition 
government. 
DESCRIBED AS TOUGH 

‘The 32-year-old colonel is described as 

tough and hotheaded and impressed with 


* a’ sétise of “dramatic “involvement of the 


rebels. 

There are no Communists in the rebel high 
command, officials believe, nor 1s Caamano 
himself a Communist. ; 

‘As one official put it: What is the use of 
“being Minister of Interlor or Foreign Min- 
“ister In a government that only controls a 
‘few acres of a poorer section of Santo Do- 

mingo? Those with the real power are the 
Communists who control the armed civilians, 

‘the roughly disciplined youths who owe al- 
legiance to the three main Communist 
groups. 

These groups are the PSPD, or orthodox 
‘Moscow line party; the MPD, which adheres 

‘to the philosophy of Peiping, and the Ha- 
vana-line APCJ or June 14 movement. 

Caamano, son of a prominent figure of the 
Trujillo regime, is regarded here only as a 
frontman in which can hardly be called a 
government at all. Caamano presides over 

“what is basically a revolutionary command 
post. 

Hector Aristy, 32, who wears the title of 
“Minister of Government” in the rebel re- 
gime, is thought to be a sort of “gray emi- 
nence” behind Caamano’s public porture. 

' Quite a bit is known in Washington of 
‘Aristy’s past and he is regarded as more an 
opportunist, a typical product of the Trujillo 
years, than a partisan of any political school 

“of thought. He has a record of involvement 

~in movements of both the far left and the 
tar right in the past. ; Pee 

coc. , BLESSING FROM BOSCH .. 

.. The Caamano faction bases its claim to 

alegitimacy on the blessing it has received 

- from, Juan Bosch, who was ousted as Presi- 

.dent in 1963. Caamano had himself named 
President to finish Boseh’s term and prom- 

..dsed elections in December 1966. 

--+-Ehe problem of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and President Johnson is to bring 
about an effective cease-fire and find a in- 
terlm government until elections can be 

held. Washington wants them to be held at 

an early date so that the intervention can 
end. 

-. But Caamano will not consent to disarm 
and the rebel militia probably would not 

- obey him if he ordered one. The alternatives 
may be to go after the rebels in full-fledged 
battle or starve them out. 

In the meantime, the Caamano forces are 
Separated from the junta forces of Gen. 
Antonio Imbert Barreas and Gen. Elias 
Wessin y Wessin only by the presence of 
21,000 U.S. Marines and paratroopers. Offi- 
cials say it is an impasse that could continue 
for a long time unless some solution is found 
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Even today, the location and exact quan- 
tity of these arms is not known by U.S. intel- 
gence. This uncertainty and the threat of 
possible new uprisings in the interior have 
a direct bearing on official estimates that the 
Inter-American Peace Force will have. to re- 
main in the Dominican Republic for an ex- 
tended period. - 

Former President Donald Reid Cabral, now 
in hiding and out of the political picture, 
told this reporter he knew that the arms 
selzed by the rebels early in the insurrection 
did not all go to the forces of Col. Francisco 
Caamano Deno in downtown Santo Domingo. 
Many truckloads of weapons and ammuni- 
tion were spirited into the interior, he said. 

Reid and U.S. sources agree that these arms 
constitute the biggest menace to a lasting 
peace in the Dominican Republic, even if the 
Organization of American States is able to 
negotiate a political settlement, 

US, officials, who initially released a list of 
53 Known Communists participating in the 
revolution, now say they have identified sev- 
eral hundred. Most of these are members of 
the three illegal Dominican Communist 
Parties: the Moscow-oriented PSPD; the 
Peiping-aligned MPD, and the 14th of June 
movement, which follows the Havana line. 
Informed sources said these three parties, al- 
though usually in disagreement on strategy, 
united as one to take advantage of the chaos 
spawned by what started as an army revolt. 

The three-man OAS Committee now in 
Santo Domingo is not bound by any previous 
formulas in the renewed effort to achieve a 
settlement, However, authoritative sources 
here said the most likely direction to be 
taken by the Committee would be to seek 2 
provisional government now with OAS-super- 
vised elections to follow no later than 6 
months. 

The Committee consists of U.S. Ambassador 
Elisworth Bunker; Brazilian Ambassador 
Iimar Penna Marinho and El Salvador Am- 
bassador Ramon de Clairmont Deenas. It 
was appointed to guide OAS Secretary Jose 
A. Mora in his mediation efforts and to ad- 
vise the peace force commander, Brazilian 
Gen. Hugo Panasco Alvim. But the commit- 
tee has taken over the main responsibility for 
finding a-solution. 

Some officials here feel that former Domi- 
nican President Joaquin Balaguer, who was 
chief of state when Dictator Rafael Trujillo 
was assassinated in 1961, might be able to 
weld a government acceptable to a majority 
of Dominicans. 


[From the Washington Star, June 13, 1965] 
Untrep Stares DocumMENTs RED ATrempr To 
Suizz REvVOLT—3 SEPARATE GROUPS WORKED 
TOGETHER IN DoMINICAN CRISIS 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

The organized effort by three Communist 
parties to capture the revolt in the Domin- 
ican Republic and seize power in that coun- 
try has been documented in an official U.S. 
paper compiled by intelligence sources expert 


[From the Washington Star, June 7, 1965] 
Dominican DISPERSAL OF ARMS SPARKED U.S. 
sivvraitcesct-:vdIRoop Bumpur 

me iwt.t-.- By. Jeremiah O'Leary) : 

The massive U.S. troop bulldup in the 

Dominican Republic after the Marines landed 
there was impelled by intelligence reports 
that large quantities of arms seized by the 
rebels had been sent to interior areas of the 
country, authoritative U.S. sources disclosed 
today. 

President Johnson’s advisers recommended 
_inecreasing the strength of U.S. forces from 
.400 Marines, to about 22,000 troops. because 

it was feared the chaos and the Communist 

take over of the revolution might spread to 
areas far beyond the capital of Santo 
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principal age 


__4n Communist activities, 


‘fhe report, chronologically and in narra- 
tive form, describes the day-by-day activities 
in Santo Domingo between April 24 and May 
5 of 77 known Communists. Many of the 77 
were previously identified as participants in 
the revolt by U.S. Government sources on 
May 6, but the new document gives intimate 
details of their participation before and after 
the American intervention, 

The document, obtained last night, is the 
first disclosure of details of the Communist 
participation in the revolt from U.S, sources 
since a list of 58 leftists was disclosed. 

At least 45 of the extremists had been de- 
ported from the Dominican Republic in May 
1964, and most of them received guerrilla war- 
fare training in Cuba before they started fil- 
tering back into the Dominican Republic last 
October, the document disclosed. Cuba's 
ucy for promoting revolutionary 
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activities in Latin’ América, the General Di- 

rectorate of Intelligence (DGI), trained many 

of the Dominican rebel leaders, the document 

said. — : Re Sg ne ea 
THREE RED PARTIES LISTED’ 

DGI has for somé time provided financial 

_support to two of the three Dominican Coni- 
munst Parties; the 14th of June Political 
Group (APCJ), and the Dominican Popular 
Movement (MPD). The APCJ Party, accord- 
ing to U.S. sources, has between 3,000 and 
5,000 members and has been Communist-run 
and pro-Castio since early 1963. MPD, which 
follows the Peiping line, has about 500 mem~ 
bers. ‘The other Domintcan Communist 
group, which cooperated in the rebellion, is 
the Dominican Popular Socialist Party 
(PSPD) with between 800 to 1,000 members 
who follow the Moscow line. a 

The U.S. document said the parties acted 
in harmony in the current rebellion. - 

It said the largest department in the DGI 
is the one responsible for directing Latin 
American guerrilla warfare activities. Iden- 
tified as the DGI officer who handles revolu- 
tionary operations for the Dominican Repub- 
He is Roberto Santiesteban Casanova, who 

“was deported by the United States for engag- 
ing in espionage in 1962 while serving with 
the Cuban delegation to the United Nations. 

The 26-page document is virtually a “white 
paper” on the Dominican revolt and reflects 
the official U.S. version of what transpired 
there. The following is a day-by-day account 
of Communist activities in the Dominican 
revolt as compiled hy U.S. intelligence sources 
from April 24 to May 7” ——SSSSOSS—S—S 

c “  ,. SPRIL 24 | - 

Elements of the Dominican Army, led by 
disaffected middlegrade and junior officers, 
revolted against the government of Donald 
Reid Cabral. They seized control of the 27th 

_of February Military Camp, making prisoners 
of the army chief of staff and his deputy. 

_. A group of civilians seized two radio sta- 
tions in Santo Domingo and announced that 
Reld had been overthrown. The radio sta- 
tions were retaken later in the day by Reid 
forces, but just before they were forced 
off the air, the rebels called on the civilian 
population to join the ‘anti-Reid move- 
ment and_ to go into the streets to sup- 
port thé rebellion. ; . 

Communist leaders of all three parties 
issued orders to their members to incite the 
civilian crowds gathering in the streets, and 

- to stage rallies and demonstrations. The 

- Communists began organizing their forces 
and assigning members to various functions 
throughout the city. 7 7 
_.. Among those Communists active in the 
first hours of revolt were: Narcisi Isa Conde, 
of the PSPD, already armed with a sub- 
machine gun; Diomedés Mercedes Batista 
(PSPD), who was relaying instructions to 
party members to stand up for further or- 
ders; and Amin Abel Hasbun, APCJ member, 
engaged in organizing for Communist partic- 
ipation in the revolt, operating from a house 
on Elvira de Mendza Street. any ate 

The situation in Santo Domingo became 
increasingly confused. Senior officers of the 
Dominican Air Force and Army informed 
Reid that they would not support him; and 

he resigned and went into hiding. 
- PSPD members carrying weapons gathered 
at Parque Independencia early in the morn- 
ing and harangued civilian crowds in sup- 
port of the revolt. Among these again were 
Diomedes Mercedes Batista and Narciso Isa 
Conde. Also active was Asdrubal Dominguez 
Guerrero, a~ student leader who recelved 
training in Russia in 1962°" Throughout the 
morning, mobilé loudspeaker units, includ- 

_ing a white Volkswagen station wagon oper- 
ated by Diomedés Mercedes Batista, patroled 
the city urging the population to join the 
“Yevolt, ; , Sah sy me 

_.. In what'later proved to be a key element of 
' the Feyolt, rifles and machine guns seized by 
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rebellious army elements were handed out 
to the civilian crowds during the day. One 
of the rebel officers, Capt. Mario Pena 
Tavares, arranged for distribution of several 
thousand weapons, including machine guns 
and hand grenades. Arms from the camp 
were loaded on trucks and sent to the down- 
town area of Santo Domingo where they were 
passed out to civilians, The following Com- 
munist leaders participated with army rebels 
in uhgodantn e 

in handing out arms and, in some cases 
assumed control of the distribution: 

Hugo Tolentino Dipp, PSPD leader who re- 
ceived guerrilla training in Cuba; Fidelio 
Despradel Roque, APCJ leader, trained in 
Cuba and one of the chief figures in the 
guerrilla uprising in late 1963; Felix Servio 
Ducoudray Mansfield of the PSPD, former 
resident of the Soviet Union and Cuba and 
one-time employe of the Peiping Communist 
New China News Agency; Eduardo Houelle- 
mont Roques, APCJ, who was in Cuba in the 
1963 guerrilla operation. 

Other Communists who handed out arms 
were: Buenaventura Johnson Pimental, Juan 
Ducordray Mansfield, who once worked on 
Havana Radio broadcasts to the Dominican 
Republic, and Gerardo Rafael Estevez Weber, 
all of the PSPD; and Maximo Bernard 
Vasquez, of the APCJ, who worked with sub-~ 
versives in the Dominican military in the 
1963 guerrilla movement. 

‘Bottles and gasoline from tank trucks at 
several points in the city were distributed to 
civilians for making Molotov cocktails, MPD 
members being particularly active in this 
work. 

A mob of several thousand civilians, armed 
with clubs and rifles, marched on the Na- 
tional Palace, responding to a call issued over 
a rebel-held radio station. Among them 
were armed Communists. . E 

Rebels seiged the National Palace and the 
rebel army officers gathered to assume con- 
trol. Members of the Dominican Reyolu- 


tionary Party (PRD) arrived with the inten-_ 


tion of installing an interim government 
headed by PRD leader Rafael Molina Urena, 
pending return of the ousted former presi- 
dent, Juan Bosch. The PRD Teaders and 
rebel army officers who were pro-Bosch, pre- 
vailed and Molina became provisional presi- 
dent. But military officers who had not 
joined the rebellion declared they would 
attack the rebels unless a military Junta were 
installed to prepare for national elections 
in September. . 

Many important Communists attended po- 
litical meetings in the National Palace: that 
day. Among those conferring with Molina 
was Facundo Gomez, a PSPD member and 
part owner of the Scarlet Woman, a: hoat 
used in the attempted landing of Cuban 
arms in the Dominican Republic in Novem- 
per 1963. Another, Alejandro Lajara Gon- 
zales, an APCJ member who had been active 
in distributing arms to civilians, was ap- 
pointed by Molina to be Deputy Director 
of Investigation (the Security Service), 

Communist agitators began inciting the 
armed mobs to burn, destroy property and 
seize additional arms. MPD members were 
told their party planned to kill any police- 
man found on the streets. Armed civilians 
roamed the city, many of them looting stores 
and private homes. ; 

The offices and plant of the anti-Commu- 
nists newspaper Prensa Libre were seized by 
an armed group which included Communists. 
They prepared immediately to publish ;prop- 
aganda leaflets, : 

The offices of three anti-Communist po- 
litical parties, the democratic conservative 
Union Civica Nacional; the moderate right- 
wing Partido Liberal Revolucionista and the 
moderate center Vanguardi Revolucionaria 
Dominicana, were broken into and sacked. 


During the afternoon, Communist orga- 


“nizers continiied to distribute weapdns to 


groups regarded as reliable by the Commu- 
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bist parties, as well as to round up additional 

manpower for civilian militia units. Weap-- 
ons depots and distribution points were set 

up. ; : 
Mercedes Batista, and other PSPD leaders 
were observed leading a paramilitary force 
armed with submachine guns, rifles and gre- 
nades, 

Other armed Communist groups were ob- 
served on streets and in buildings including 
one led by Manuel Gonzales Gonzalez, Span- 
ish Civil War veteran and Cuban intelli- 
gence agent. 

APRIL 26 

Antirebel forces, which had been badly 
disorganized, now began to move against the 
rebel-held area of the city under command 
of Gen. Elias Wessin y Wessin, head of the 
Armed Forces Training Center. The Domin- 
ican Air Force bombed and strafed rebel-held 
installations. 'The ferocity of this and sub- 
sequent attacks consolidated public resent- 
ment and inadvertently presented the rebels 
with an effective propaganda weapon. 

A large quantity of arms and ammunition 
had, by this time, fallen into the hands of 
the Communists. Teams of party members 
were fanning out through the central part of 
Santo Domingo organizing paramilitary 
groups. 

Agitators from all three Red parties con- 
tinued to exhort the mobs. They distrib- 
uted mineographed propaganda sheets calling 
on the people to fight, and stating, in part, 
that “the hour has arrived to give arms to 
the working class * * * to form common units 
of soldiers and civilians and to organize 
people’s combat units.” 

Additional Communist leaders were iden- 
tified among the armed mobs and in the 
rebel military forces, including Juan Miguel 
Romman Diaz, of the ACPI, who participated 
in the 1963 guerrilla operation, and Jaime 
Duran Herando, Cuban-trained guerrilla ex- 
pert. 

Gustavo Ricart who returned from Cuba 
in 1963 bringing money to finance MPD ac- 
tivities, was identified as the commander of 
another rebel stronghold. Five other Com- 
munists were in charge of production of a 
considerable number of Molotov cocktails 
during the day. 

The leaders of the various Communist 
parties were well equipped with weapons and 
became an increasingly important element 
in the rebel force. Rebel army officers and 
men, numbering about 1,000 at the outset, 
were soon greatly outnumbered by armed 
civilians who, in a state of disorganization, 
became easy prey for disciplined Communist 
leadership. 

Efforts by the U.S. Embassy toward a cease- 
fire between the rebels and elements of the 
Dominican armed forces were unsuccessful. 
During the day, a large number of American 
citizens assembled in the Hotel Embajador 
seeking safety. They requested assistance 
from the U.S. Embassy in evacuating them 
from Santo Domingo, which was under 
bombardment by the Dominican Air Force 
and was by this time the scene of widespread 
rifle and artillery fire between the oppos- 
ing factions. The Embassy secured from 
the rebel leaders agreement to cooperate in 
evacuating Americans from the nearby port 
of Haina. Armed civilian groups, over which 
the Molina regime had lost control, paid no 
attention to this agreement. 

APRIL 27 

About 100 armed civilians, hearlng over 
the rebel radio that a prominent Dominican 
newspaperman and broadcaster, well known 
as anti-Communist, was at the Hotel Em- 
pbajador (actually he was not there) went to 
the hotel and fired several hundred shots, 
April 27 saw the complete breakdown of law 
and order, Molina, the so-called provisional 
president, went to the U.S. Embassy in ap- 
parent defeat, accompanied by rebel army 
leaders, Col. Miguel Angel Hernando Ramirez 
and Col. Francisco Caamano Deno. Shortly 
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afterwards, Molina abandoned office and took. About 60 Communista probably a high 


apylum in the Colombian Embassy. 
- During the day, Lajara Gonzalez of the 
APCJ arranged for additional arme to be 
passed to Communists. The offices and plant 
of the newspaper Listin Diario was taken 
over by armed PSPD Communists headed by 
Asdrubal Dominquez Guerrero. and_. Jose 
Israel Cuello Herngndez, both carrying auto- 
‘matic weapons, 3 spetaiaees 


hie ° APRIL 28. 
The antirebel.. 


mepne op: 


armed, forces. commanded 


by General Wessin established. a three-man 
military junta headed by Col. Pedro Barto- 
ome 


poit_(air force), Col. :Enrique Apo- 


sane 
“coull 
“mately 600 M 


xi- 
ad 


TO: 
t 


art of the city 


hey also met with rebel military 


oy APM BO ee tos 
x bel_radio. broacicast instruc- 
" Hong fo armed mobs not to fre on U.S. troops 
but firing continued and a number of casual- 
ties Were inflicted on U.S. personnel, 
“Two Communist, commando. groups were 
“particularly active roaming the city look- 
-ing for targets. Other Communists working 
““elosely with rebel army officers included two 
who recelved petiticel and guerrilla training 
“An Cuba dn 1968. oe peoug vs 
x pon ey 


ng with propaganda emenating from 
tebel-held area that the real.purpose of 


“re was TQ permit junta forces to 
~“teelgse No at mee from a.senctilary pro- 
vided by U.S. troops. au 


_, - ould’go on for many months .....” 


os ib So eet 


— 
Sh Bye d 


command group of all three parties, met in 

one of the Communist. strongpoints fortified 

with machinegun emplacements on the roof. 
is acs ‘ MAY 2 

~ A short-wave radio transmitter In the 

home of a Communist broadcast instructions 

to the civilian mobs to shoot Americans on 


~-sight. A large crowd gathered in the Parque 
“-Independica heard a violently ant!-Araerican_ 


“spééth from a Communist. 
; wey aa 


- MAY S5 


It was the consensus at meetings of Com- 
‘munist leaders that, while rank-and-file 
members of the three parties should fight on, 
‘prominent Communists should begin with- 
drawing from the scene. Some went into 
‘hiding, others attempted to leave Santo 
‘Domingo for towns to the north. One of 
“these was later captured by antirebel forces. 
“<> Some of the APJC and PSPD leaders who 

left Santo Domingo were under instructions 

to attempt to organize local party members 
--and sympathizers for eventual guerrilla ac- 

tion In the north. False identity cards were 
“prepared for Communist leaders. 

MPD leaders also agreed that the more 
prominent party figures should go under 
cover for the time being. They further de- 


~~ ¢ided that arms and ammunition in the 


sands. .of party members should be hidden 


.. £OF Possible use in guerrilla operations. Or-. 


smo DOMINICAN, REPUBLIC, U.S. Ame Says 
..« (By Jeremiah O’Leary) 

There are still substantial numbers of 
Communists and Communist sympaihizers 

-the rebel aide in the Dominican Republic 
impasse, Assistant Secretary of State Jack 
H. Vaughn sald yesterday. 

Vaughn, who heads the Government De- 
partment’s Inter-American Affairs Division, 
held out scent hope for an early end to the 
.. deadlock and the outpouring of U.S. funds 

to keep the Caribbean nation from slipping 

into chaos. He said: 

_ “We have spent nearly $20 mililon for ... 
food (and other relief supplies) ani this 


.. He said Communists have influenced Gen. 
_Francisco Caamano Deno’s rebel side from 
.. the beginning of the revolt. 
.. 2R an interview.on the ABC show “Issues 
_ and Answers,” Vaughn said, “Our guess is 
that there are close to 5,000 Communists in 
three groups in the Dominican Republic. 
. Dozens more have been identified as leaders. 


Vand Tt has been 
“their interest for many years,” 

.. He identified by name several Communist 
, deaders of Dominican, Spanish, and Haitian 
origin whose roles in events leading to 
American intervention were described in a 


he cata 
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Star story yesterday based on a government 
document. 

Vaughn sald many of the Communist 
leaders have filtered out of the rebel zone 
into the Dominican countryside. 

A resumption of fighting, he said, is con- 
sidered possible because the United States 
knows large quantities of arms were dis- 
tributed by rebels and Communists. Some 
of these arms had been hidden in the interior 

—of the republic and there is a threat that 
they might be used. mates 

cow oo. MBER? STRENGTH GAINS 

The Junta forces of Gen. Antonio Imbert 
Barrera are believed to be stronger now than 
‘they were when the fighting was stopped by 
the intervention, Vaughn says. 

He indicated belief the junta forces might 
‘be able to win a military decision but that 
such a clash is unlikely due to the presence 
of the Inter-American Peace Force, sent by 
the U.S.-supported Organization, of Ameri- 
can States. 

Vaughn also indicated disbelief in infor- 
mal polls taken by some newsmen. purporting 
to show that Caamano has overwhelming 
popular support in the Dominican Republic. 

“We question whether either Caamano or 
Imbert has overwhelming support. It’s easy 
to take @ poll and have all the cab drivers 
agree. 

“What the overwhelming majority of the 
Dominican people want is the sort of demo- 
cratic government that has been denied 
them for so many years.” 


SEES ELECTIONS FAR OFF 


He said a civilian, more moderate than 
Caamano, would be more attractive to the 
Dominican people, and cited former presi- 
dent Joaquin Balaguer as a man who would 
be a frontrunner in any future election. 

Vaughn said he did not believe the rebel 
constitutionalists would win if elections 
could be held in 3 to 6 months. 

However Vaughn added, his personal belief 
is that elections will not be possible in the 
Dominican Republic for 12 to. 18 months. 

He said the OAS committee that includes 
U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker has been 
in the Dominican Republican for 10 days 
now and has made little progress in finding 
agreement on a coalition government. The 
negotiators aren’t even close to finding a care- 
taker government in advance of the hoped- 
for elections, Vaughn said. r 

He added that there is a complex military, 
political, and emotional situation and that 
even if agreement is reached with leaders, it 
might be difficult to enforce among the 
Dominican people. 


[From the Washington Star, June 16, 1965] 


Peace Curer Lays FirInc To DOMINICAN 
REBELS 


(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 


The Brazilian general in charge of the 

Inter-American Peace Force in the Domini- 
can Republic charged today that rebel forces 
under Col. Francisco Caamano Deno were in 
flagrant violation of the cease-fire in Santo 
Domingo. 
' Gen. Hugo Panasco Alvim, in a preliminary 
report to the Organization of American States 
on the fighting yesterday in the Dominican 
capital, said “indiscriminate firing * * * al- 
ways originates from the Caamano zone” 
against the troops under his command that 
Givide the rebels and the junta forces. 

He asked the OAS three-man committee 
charged with the task of resolving the coun- 
try’s internal dispute “to bring an immediate 
end” to the attacks, 

U.S. officials, meanwhile, were attributing 
the new shooting incidents to the growing 
strength of the Communist 14th of June 
Movement in the Caamano-held zone of 
Santo Domingo, 


MORE CLASHES FEARED 
Yesterday's battle between rebel forces and 
the largely American troops of the peace force 


“ 
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had been expected, Washington sources said, 
and it is feared the clash will not be an jso- 
lated incident. ; i 

Informed sources said they belleve the 
shooting was brought about by increasing 
divisions among the groups under the osten- 
sible control of Caamano, . 

The view in Washington today ts that the 
14th of June group of hard-line, Havana~ 
influenced Communists is gradually gaining 
‘control in the rehelenclave, 

Officials pointed out that the speeches in 
the Parque Independencia Monday celebrat- 
ing the June 14 national holiday were made 
by known members of the Communist MPD 
and 14th of June parties. The speeches were 
of “foreigners” in the Dominican Republic. 

bs o's * ‘ATTITUDE CHANGED. 


é, 


Last month in the same park, rebels who 


tried to‘make anti-American speeches were 
shouted down and even pulled away from the 
platform by other Caamano partisans. : 

In his report to the OAS on yesterday's 
battle, Alvim said fighting began when his 
troops were attached at 8:10 a.m. __ 

“The IAPF did not return the fire for 20 
to 25 minutes, but after this period my troops 
returned fire in order to defend themselves 
after we had sustained wounded, 

“The brigade commander observing the 
Caamano troops reported that the attacking 
troops were trying to maneuver and capture 
positions in the security zone. We denied 
them this objective. 


“All this occurred until 11:80 a.m, at which * 


time events were calm once again, At 12:25 
p.m. the Inter-American troops located near 
the Hotel Jaragua were violently attacked 
and were compelled to return fire. 
. “ARSON REPORTED ; 
“We have information that armed civilians 
in the Caamano zone were putting fire ta 
warehouses on the waterfront.” . 


The United States has identified dozens 


of members of three Communist, parties as 


having joined the rebellion presumably with 
the intention of taking it over. Caamano is 
not regarded as a Communist. 


[From the Washington Star, June 17, 1965] 
_ Dominican Rep Errorr To Stir U.N. Is Szen 
: .. (By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

U.S. officials analyzing attacks by Domini- 
can rebels against the Inter-American Peace 
Force believe the rebel strategy is to attempt 
padiedeg the United Nations further into the 
Crisis, " : 

Sources said this is a policy of despera- 
tion by the Castro-leaning 14th of June 
movement and is not necessarily a policy Col. 
Francisco Caamano Deno, the nominal rebel 
leader, can do anything to change. __ 

It is believed, the sources said, that the 

~ Communists in Caamang’s camp hope to lure 
the largely U.S. peace force to retaliate with 
such vigor that Washington will be forced to 
make an otherwise unacceptable settlement 
with the rebel side or, alternatively, stand 
branded before the world as the Russians 
were after crushing the Hungarian revolt. 

This theory of the cause of the latest out- 
break of shooting in Santo Domingo was 
supported last night by Under Secretary of 
State Thomas C. Mann in a rare speech be- 
fore the Organization of American States. 

Mann, sitting as American representative in 
the absence of Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, 
took the floor to defend the American inter- 
vention. In so doing, he laid the blame for 


the new crisis at the feet of the June 14. 


a Ns a Spi nae et th re hg ; 
' He cited a pamphlet distributed in Santo 
Domingo Tuesday by the group urging that 
the backers of Caamano set off a struggle 
“throughout the Dominican Republic with 
the alm of shoving the Yankees out. 

Every day, Mann said, the evidence of Com- 
munist involvement in the. revolution be- 
comes more overwhelming. : 


No. 156-1 


The OAS session was called at the request 
of two opponents to the intervention, Chile, 
and Venezuela, and Mann appeared to bridle 
at some comments concerning the original 
unilateral American intervention. 

He said he had not heard, of all the discus- 
sion of intervention, any reference to the fact 
that “a year ago we were talking here of in- 
tervention by Cuba in Venezuela.” 

. Mann said the Communists intervened in 
the Dominican Republican on June 14, 1962, 
again in 1963, and added, “my government 
had reason to believe a third attempt was 
made by international communism in 1965,” 

He ‘said the United States has suffered 
many casualties and cited $00 separate viola- 


' tions of the cease-fire by the Caamano side. 
-The only U.S. motive, he said is to create a 


situation In which the Domincian people can 
elect a government that suit them. 

“We are not partial’ either to Caamano 
or to the junta under Gen. Antonio Imbert 
Barrera,” Mann said. “Between the two ex- 
tremes there must be a ground of reasonable- 


. ness the great majority of the Dominican 


people will accept. We had only two 
choices—to furn our backs and walk away, 
or to take the strong action we did.” 

Venezuelan Ambassador Enrique Tejera 
Paris said he hoped the peace force would 
not be an instrument of war against a 
heroic Dominican people. 

Chilean Ambasador Alejandro Magnet said 
the number of deaths in the recent battle 
was “distributed unequally” and said the 
“action has not been quite equal.” 

Mann said all of the peace force casualties 
had been Americans except for one wounded 
Brazilian lieutenant. 

{From the Washington Daily News, May 3, 
: ; 1965] 
LBJ Taxes New Tack ON LATIN AMERICA 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

The explosion in the Dominican Republic 
means that the United States and the Latin 
American members of the Organization of 
American States must find fresh solutions 
for hemisphere problems. 

‘Latin American outery against President 
Johnson’s dispatch of Marines to the Domini- 
can Republic was predictable and completely 
understandable. 

“In their never-ending power struggles, 
Latin Americans fear U.S. intervention. 


For if the United States favors one side 


today, it may favor the other tomorrow. 

In the light of history, it is surprising that 
the Latin American protests have not been 
shriller. 

The Johnson administration’s action means 
three things: 

It recognizes the defeat of the theory so 
long espoused by Washington that “raising 
Latin American living standards” can by 
itself establish peace and political stability in 
Latin America. 

Mr. Johnson is making new policy and 
does not mean to be limited by all the fictions 
and shibboleths of inter-American relations. 
‘When he sent the marines into the Domini- 
can Republic he made it plain that the lives 
of American citizens may not henceforth be- 


‘come pawns in internal Latin American 


struggles. Nor will the United States stand 
idly by when such internal struggles deter- 
lorate toward Bogotazo-type anarchy which 
would open the way to a Communist take- 
over. 

“Most clearly of all, the U.S. action, followed 
closely by the President’s personal appeals 
for the OAS to acé, says to the Latin Ameri- 


can governments that they, too, must quit | 


fiddling around with the thesis that the 
hemisphere’s political problems can wait till 
economic problems are on the way to solu- 
tion. 

The one most significant fact in all the 
circumstances surrounding the Dominican 
explosion is this: 


i 
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Not a single OAS memiber—and this in- 
cludes the United States—had any specific 
plan ready to bring before the May 20 hemi- 
sphere meeting to be held in Brazil that 
would provide a quick orderly and multilat- 
eral answer to such situations as developed 
dn the Dominican Republic. — 

Venezuela and Costa Rica reportedly meant 

to suggest new rules for judging whether 
de facto governments should be recognized. 
But mechanisms for deciding questions of 
recognition would be useless in restoring civil 
order and political justice out of the chaotic 
Dominican situation. 
” The OAS, with Washingtons tacit encour- 
agement, has been dragging its feet and try- 
{ng to ignore that deadly power struggles 
threaten all over Latin America. 

But things are changing. If the Latin 
Americans don’t want the Marines moving 
in on such situations, says the Johnson mes- 
sage, they had better get busy on effective 
OAS solutions for them. 

[From the Washington Dally News, 
May 7, 1965] 
L.B.J. Counpn’r GAMBLE ON CONSULTATION 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

What risks did President Johnson run 
when he sent the Marines into the Domini- 
can Republic without consulting the Or- 
ganization of American States? : 

Frantic appeals from the U.S, Embassy 
there said the provisional regime of pro- 
Bosch Dr. Jose Molina Urena had collapsed 
and nobody controlled the fighting. Wild- 
eyed teenagers with tommy guns had lined 
up Americans at their Hotel Embajador 
refuge and shot over their heads, Others 
soon might shoot straighter. 

A small band of Communist conspirators 

at any moment could seize an airstrip, de- 
clare themselves a government-in-arms and 
call in Fidel Castro’s Russian-trained para- 
troops or other units of his 200,000-man 
army. 
If Mr. Johnson had consulted, high offi- 
clals would have had to make the calls, each 
of which would have taken at least 20 min- 
utes, Even if Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Under Secretary Thomas Mann and our OAS 
Ambassador, Ellsworth Bunker, had worked 
on it, calls to 19 embassies would have taken 
nearly half a working day. 

If President Johnson had lost the time 
gamble, he would have had to face an enor- 
mous uproar from an outraged American 
people, one many times greater than the out~ 
cry after the Bay of Pigs. 

Mr. Johnson’s relations with Congress 
would have been deeply impaired. Congres- 
sional and U.S. public backing for his Viet- 
nam policy would have splintered on the 
question—“Why fight for peace and freedom 
in Vietnam and let the Caribbean go?” 

In the next election, the Democrats would 
have been accused of giving both Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic to communism, 

Further, a Cuba-backed regime in the re-. 
public would have meant another confron- 
tation with Russian and new danger of 
nuclear war over the Caribbean. It would 
have dashed hopes of settlement of Vietnam 
in any foreseeable future. 

If Mr. Johnson had taken the consultation 
gamble and lost it, the American people 
would never have forgotton that Americans 
were massacred and the Caribbean fell to 
communism while their President talked to 
the OAS over the phone. 


The ever-stronger latent U.S. resentment 


Whatever popular sufferance still remains 
for our much-criticized Alliance for Progress 
would have diminished sharply. 

Our President must have known when he 
decided not to consult that most Latin 
American governments would be secretly re- 
lieved not to have to give their prior indorse- 


_ ment to his sending the Marines: __ ; 
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| 

| beet cp Mr. Johnson's s action in fact, permitted the 
Pe Latin Americans to have thelr cake and eat 

it too. For they can deplore his sending in 

the Marines, yet enjoy the benefits of the 

protect lon the act affords th 


[From the Washington Daily N 
«May 14, 1965] 

. REp- Cunan PLAN Ueser BY DOMINICAN 
“= Repusiic Bast : 

(By Wrginta Prewett) 

i The. Dominican explosion. 


. 


1s panist-Cuban timetable that called for a 
: Ene guerrila, Jeader to start 
‘brus. J 


: Chino and son of a Chinese rede, and a 
: Guatemalan, mother. As an_army officer in 
1960 he tried to lead a rebellion. because 
- fformer _ ‘President. Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 
allowed the ClA-hacked Cuban exit: 
in Guatamala. “He was imprisoned 
selends arenes his escape. 


“Yon Sosa. began to operate 
Guat 


During Col. Enruque Feralta’s 2 
years ' tary, rule, this 
into a toughene 


_.by Virginia Prewe 


band has grown — 
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Marines into ‘the. ominican Republic. 
source, which must not be named but is of 
the highest and most unimpeachable rank, 
_ provided the material for this vivid account 


the Maria Moors Cabot Gold Medal for out- 
standing hemisphere coverage in 1964. ), 


(By Virginia, Prewett) 


on vt 6:30 p. m, on Wednesday, April 53 16 65, 


_President Lyndon B, Johnson and five of his 
“top advisers were discussing Vietnam at the 
White House. An urgent message from the 
‘Dominican Republic interrupted him. 


There was silerice in the little, newly deco- 


_ ated green West Wing lounge as the Presi-— 


‘dent scanned the slip of paper. He sat in his 


favorlte: high-backéd, deep-cushioned chair, © 


his long legs stretched out by the hassock 

he often props them on. On the wall nearby 

hung a new decoration that he proudly shows 

visitors—-the pictures of five Presidents with 

whom he has worked, mounted in one. frame. 
ADVISED 


With him were Secretary of State Dean 


: . Rusk, Special Assistant for National Security 
sala, in Tzabal- State, with a band of . 


McGeorge Bundy, Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert. McNamara, Assistant Secretary of State 
George Ball, and Special Assistant Bill 
. Moyers. 


e President, told “them that‘all the nine . 


“top is. officials in our Santo Domingo Em- 
*~bassy requested urgent military assistance to 


, Washington Daily News 
. eolumnist on Latin America and winner. of 


8p “gave American ves in the Dominican 
en a Cast “= Republic. 
‘eae era: - Earlier messages had warned that Santo 
ne “Domingo city was engulfed in anarchy. 
Tate ; About 1,000 American men, women, and chil- 
3 ral Am *-dren, gathered for evacuation at the Hotel 
hin and se: * Embajador at the city’s edge, were cut off 
pan dea. ; “from the escape route via the little Carib- 
Apna bean port of Haina, 9 miles away. The U.3.S. 
sore admitted they Weiser oe ’ Boxer and other naval ships had been lying 
in Gustenah: and spread it, to Ad eg not ‘Of Haina since Sunday, April 25. 
far. from sian am, tere, ‘the fire could THe’ maRinEs 


fertiere | of TA-backed revolt toppled a heavily — 
nfiltrated regime 10 1954. And the unpopu- 


8 arity of Colonel Peralta’s regime, which took” 


ower f 1963, _ gives the guerrillas their open- 


; anti-Communist Guater 
Samit sadly “that Yon_ ose is we 
ant nippere Peralta is ruing un 
law, ‘with 


ing peas- 


Uid protect citizens | 


To camplicate the situation, Gof 
“have fallen in recent months ard this is 
ing the relativel 
jook that has been 
now. 
The Domintoati sttuation ¥ 
fe Ay “for the Commu 
, not the prime Caribbean tai 


reralta’s. 01 


ng to. the sftua- 
; “Having | the showdown with the u 

Biates over new infiltratic she 
as it he 


“Jost. past fee ; 


er martial | 

tight censorship, all” political | 

Peeves. Bar paralyzed, and aif rents. use ded 
cou 


bright economic out- 


sf used tt. ‘before World War II and the Com-. 
if they 


ener te ations 


discussed sending in U.S. Marines to pro- 
tect ‘the stranded. Americans. - 


At 6: 30 the President. gave an order “that 
made April 28, 1965, one of the world’s his- 
toric dates, comparable in drama to Octo- 
ber 22, 1962, the day of the Cuban missile 
Presi- | 
| dent Johnson immediately started a series 
of ‘statements and speeches to assure the 
world he sent them to save lives. He re- 


showdown, He sent in the Marines. 


vealed that a Communist apparatus had been 


spotted surfacing in the anarchy. He stated 
his goal: to restore peace and help establish 


democratic government in the Dominican 


: Re ublic. 


e great majority of Americans, say “the 


+5 public opinion polls, heard and approved. 
But the image of Marine landings has been 
-used in anti-American propaganda for over 


half a century. 
Latin American, nationalists use it. . Nezis 


munists before and since. .. Most Americans, 


they think about it, disapprove of the 
Caribbean. landings of the 1920’s, when Cal- 
vin Coolidge said: “The business of the 


tf United States is business.” 


-. Woodrow Wilson’s still earlier Marine 1 mis- 
sions in the Caribbean to counteract German 


.. plotting during World War I and to try to 
help along democracy afterward were blured 


by the later use of the marines in “dollar 
diplomacy. ve 
, OUTLAF .. 


Johngon| and. his. sshand Sie : 


“Two criticisms greeted the Tengen: action 
on April 28. There was outcry in the un- 
friendly segment of the U.S. press that the 


- American allies in the Organization of Amer- 

ican States. Senator Roperr KENNEDY echoed 
, this in a public statement comparing Presi- 

- dent's actions with, those. of his late brother, 
. and faulting President Johnson, 


TE irincby Sten anpenpoie 


Next, the President was. sequaed of inter- 
vening 


Ory 
Johnson, came to hig decision to. ‘send *e., 
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- President did not amply consult our Latin | 


que, ; 
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headed “py Gen. Elias” Wessin y Wessin, 
against constitutional rebels favoring the de- 
posed President Juan Bosch. 

The administration had to endure these 
charges _ for the moment. Refuting satis 


. Would have hindered chances. of progres 


in the fast-moving Dominican situation. 
CHARGES, REFUTED 


But Mr. Johnson’s firefighting team con- 
founded the critics first by attempting to get 
General l_ Wessin to step out in the interest 
of a coalition. “Again, Mr. Johnson refuted 
the charge of favoring the military clique 
by sending a top team to Santo Dominigo 
to try to negotiate a coalition headed by An- 
tonio Guzman, a former member of Bosch’s 
cabin 
“Nevertheless, as U.S. efforts to ‘help ‘settle 
tangled problems of personalities and power 
in the tragic country continued, a world de- 
bate rolled on about the intervention itself. 

Speculation returns again and again to 
Mr, Johnson's reasons for intervening. And 
the impression rolls on, often cited as a fact, 
that he did not bring the Organization of 
American States into the crisis. 

MANN’S ROLE 


“As a corollary, President Johnson is 
charged with being overpersuaded by his 
former Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
America, the. present Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, Thomas C. Mann. : 

The left-of-center Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, who do not like Mr. Mann . 
because he is supposed to have favored send- 
ing U.S. military help to the Cuban exile 
brigade battling at the Bay of » have 
officially demanded Mr. ‘s gnation 
for supposedly masterminding the Domin- 
ican landing. 

The charge is false. 

The answer to these continuing questions 
should not be lost to history as a new black 
legend of U.S. intervention hardens now in 
1965. The story can now be told. 

At its briefest, it is this: 

The immediate reason for landing the ma- 
rines was to save American lives. The grow- 
ing danger of a second Cuba on the island 
of Hispaniola reinforced the President’s de- 


- termination. 


MANN’S FATE 


But, Mr. Mann was not even present at 
the meeting when President Johnson and his 
advisers first considered landing the marines. 
And incidentally, the untrue ADA attack 
has guaranteed Mr, Mann will be in U.S. Gov- 
ernment as long as Lyndon B. Johnson is 
President. 

Moreover, the charge that the “United 
States acted without the knowledge of the 


' Other mémber states of the OAS is not so. 


The White House and the U.S. State De- 
partment, long before the order to land 
marines was given, had established contacts 
with Latin American embassies over the 
situation. ‘The machinery of the OAS had 


_. already been set in motion, at U.S. _tequest. 


Not only were the embassies in Santo. Do- 
mingo of South American countries notified, 
the Washington embassies were as well. 


President. Johnson, when he ordered in 


. the marines, also ordered all Latin American 


embassies in Washington to be notified as 
quickly as possible of the landing and of 
the U.S. request for an OAS meeting at 
the earliest possible hour. By 10 that night, 
all were notified. 


"The day-by-day log of events as they af- 


. fected the. White House will tell the story. 


— 


[From the Washington Daily News, May 25, 
1965] 


THE Insipe Story: KNown Reps SPOTTED 
Durine Arms Hanpovur 
(Nore.—This is the second of three articles 
in which Virginia Prewett, prize-winning 
Washington Daily News columnist on Latin 


. America, gives a behind-the-scenes report on 


how President Johnson decided to send U.S. 
sarees: into. _the Pepunees. Republic. Miss 


Prewett received information from, a high 
source, who does not wish to. be identified.) 


‘(By Virginia Prewett) 


Trouble broke in the, “Dominican Republic 
at 3 p.m., on Saturday, April 24. “Army offi- 
cers seized their chief of ‘staf! and Santo 
Domirigo’s most. powerful radio station pro- 
claimed, a coup against President Donald 
Reld Cabral, _ 

Former President Juan Bosch was not 
mentioned, 

The White House was informed, ’ Coup 
threats had, keen frequent since Gen. Elias 
Wessin y "Wessin and other officers deposed 
Juan Bosch in September 1963. “But General 
Wessin did not move that Saturday. ” 

At 5 am., Sunday, the White House was 
told .the revolt was serious. At 7:10, Sr. 
Bosch, by radio from Puerto Rico, named 
Jose. Rafael Molina Urena’ constitutional 
president, for his cause. General Wessin 
now acted. Crowds around the centrally lo- 
cated presidential palace shouted for Sr. 
Bosch, At 10:30 a.m., President Reld Cabral 
Renton: 


af 


, NAVY, MOVES. 

At 8:45, Sunday morning, President John- 
son, from Camp David, ordered U.S. Navy 
units to move near Santo Domingo and fie 
offshore, out of sight. 

This was no novelty. When the longtime 
Dominican dictator, tafael L. Trufiflo, was 
assassiiated in, May 30, 1961, the then Vice 
President Johnson, acting for President Ken~ 


nedy in his absence, sent U.S. Navy ships to 


stand off Santo Domingo 

President Kennedy | Hise? sent them there 
in. Decemper 1961, when Trujillo’s surviving 
family threatened to retake power. 

President Johnson learned on Monday, 

April 26, that Santo Domingo’s city manager, 
around 11:80 a.m., called to urge our Ambas- 
sador W. Tapley Bennett: “Do something 
about your people, for God’s sake.” Rioting 
and fighting had spread. The Pepsi-Cola 
plant, an American symbol, was burned and 
bottles were stolen for Molotov cocktalls. 

_At noon Monday, the Embassy began warn- 
irig’ all Americans to gather for evacuation 
at. the Hotel Embajador, on the cltys’ out- 
skirts, About 2,500 Americans were in Santo 
‘Domingo—dipiomats’ families, business resi- 
dents, tourists. 

At.5 p.m. Sunday, the Dominican Air Force 
joined General Wessin. ‘On’ Monday, they 
bombed the presidential palace and strafed 
pe setel held end of the sttategic Ozama 

ge 

On eras the rebél radio broadcast the 
names aid address of, the pilots’ families, 
The pilots’ wives and mothers were taken to 
the oe Bridge as hostages against further 


On Hionday, our State Department dis- 
cussed the situation with the Brazilian and 
Chilean diplomats. | 

A cease-fire was arranged for from 11 a.m. 
till 2 p.m, on Tuesday, so the 1,170 Americans 
at the Embajador could be taken by bus to 
Baina port and evacuated. 


LUCKY 


> 


By luck, no one was shot. 
The later cease- -fire held Jong enough for 
the Americans to reach Haing, 9 miles away. 
That same morning, Colombia’s OAS Am- 
hegeedon,. Emilio N. Oribe, called on Assist- 
gpl, Sper igy of State for Latin American 

ier ghn. They discussed bringing 

the OAS. to tee crisis,” : 
Rian) ‘House approval was prompt. — And 
‘at Tuesday noon, the U.S, alternate repre- 
‘seitatiys te, the OAS, Ward Allen, called 
an urgent méeting of the’ Peace Committee. 
:: The commi 


Rs 


ayee, eomponed of the alter: 
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States, Argentina, the Dominican Republic, 

Colombia, and Nicaragua, discussed calling 

an “emergency ‘foreign ministers’ meeting. 
ENVOYS CONCERNED 


When President Johnson checked reports 
later, he saw that Mr. Vaughn had also briefed 
the Venezuelans. At 7 p.m., he learned, the 
Costa Rican Embassy asked U.S. aid in 
evacuating Costa Ricans. During the day, 
the Embassies of both Peru and Ecuador 
called our State Department to express con- 
cern about their nationals. They stressed the 
need to protect their nationals and to pro- 
tect law and order in Santo Domingo. 

A little later, L.B.J. learned with relief 
that the first thousand or so evacuees were 
safe aboard American vessels. New refugees 
were filling the Hotel Embajador. 

General Wessin’s men were attacking heav- 
ily. In the late afternoon, Molina Urena 


_ and 15 rebels, including Col. Francisco Caa- 


mano Deno, called on Ambassador Bennett 
and asked him to help arrange a settlement. 


' Mr. Bennett tried, but the move failed. 


Around Tuesday midnight, Molina Urena 
took refuge in an embassy. Colonel Caamano 
left the front of the stage. He did not re- 
appear as rebel chief until April 30. 

- On Wednesday morning, President Johnson 
learned more arms were passed out indis- 
criminately. 

REDS EFFICIENT 


“I never saw such efficiency,” read an eye- 
witness report. “Thousands of rifles were 
distributed in what seemed minutes.” 
Known Communists were spotted In the op- 
eration, which bore the earmarks of para- 
military planning. 

President Johnson had known for months 
that Castroite Communists planned to take 
over the expected action against Sr. Retd 
Cabral. Now they were surfacing. The TV 
took on “sa, Gastro tone.” Shouts of “pare- 
done!” (to the firlng wall!) were increasing 
in the tumult. 

At 10:30 a.m. Wednesday, our OAS Ambas- 
sador, Ellsworth Bunker, briefed the OAS 
Council. 

Around noon came more messages. Colom- 


bian Ambassador Jesus Zarate reported from. 


Santo Domingo: “It is now a question of 
Communists versus anti-Communists.” 

A bank had been looted, police stations 
overrun. Thousands were dead and wounded. 

- Y4NKS CUT OFF 

The Americans at the Embajador were cut 
off from Haina. Soon after 1 p.m. Wednes- 
day, the President learned the crisis was 


- worsening. 


In the afternoon, Col. Pedro Benoit, in 
charge of military ground forces, warned he 
could not protect the Americans. Police 
Chief Col, German Despradel said the same. 

At 5:30 p.m., when President Johnson was 
discussing Vietnam problems with Dean 
Rusk, Robert McNamara, George Ball, Mc- 
George Bundy, and Bill Moyers, came the 
plea for military assistance. 

After discussing landing Marines, L.B.J. 
sent out calls to other officials. They in- 
cluded Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus 
Vance, Ambassador Bunker, Mr. ee 
Under Secretary of State Thomas Mann 
Director William Raborn, the Chairman oi 
tie JOINT Chee OF Stall, Gen. Earle Wheel- 
er—the full team. 

The hard and historic decision had to be 
made. 


— 


[From the _ Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
ov o™=""May 26, 1965] 

Tue twsipe Story: L.B.J.s Promer Domini- 
can REPUBLIC’: 8 , ACTION, Savep AMERICAN LIVES 

Nore —This is the last of three articles in 
which Virginia Prewett, prize-winning Wash- 
ington Daily News columnist on Latin Amer- 
ica, gives a behind-the-scenes report on how 
President’ Johnson decided to 3 send, US. forces 


20539 


into the Dominican Republic. Miss Prewett 
received information from a high source, who 
cannot be identified. 


(By Virginia Prewett) 


When President Johnson between 5:30 and 
6:30 p.m. on April 28 quickly telephoned or 
called inthe Nation’s top officials about land- 
ing marines in the Dominican Republic, a 
conversation was being held between our 
Embassy there and the Washington message 
center. 

News was relayed to the President that the 
embassies of El Salvador, Argentina, Guate- 
male, and Ecuador had been fired on. The 
U.S. aid mission had been raided. The evac- 
uation zone around the Embajador Hotel had 
been broken Into again. — 

At 5:30 p.m., a unanimous request had 
come from our nine-man diplomatic “coun- 
try team” in the Dominican Republic re- 
questing immediate military assistance to 
save the lives of a thousand Americans in 
the Embajador Hotel. 

. MHAL CUTS IT 

“That cuts it,” said President Johnson. 
“Y’m not going to have the American people. 
wake up tomorrow morning and find a hun- 
dred of our people dead down there because 
I didn’t do anything.” 

He took the position that if he did not act, 
he risked immediate blood guilt for the 
Americans. The vision of another Cuba was 
strong in his mind. 

He said later of the moment: “We know 
there are evil forces everywhere—in this 
country and everywhere else. But here in the 
United States, they’re not in control. At that 
moment, in Santo Domingo, they were in 
control.” 

Mr. Johnson ordered multiple messages to 
go into effect at 6:30 pm. The marines were 


to land. The first pathfinder group did land 


in LCT’s at Haina seaport not long after- 
ward. By 7:50 p.m., 405 marines were ashore, 
SETTLEMENT SOUGHT 
With the military order, Mr. Johnson 
stressed his urgent hope for a cease fire and 
a settlement of Dominican differences. 
He also called for congressional leaders to 


‘meet with him at 7:15 p.m. 


When he issued the landing order, he di- 
ré¢éted the area officers of the State Depart- 
ment’s American Republics Division to notify 
all Latin American Ambassadors that many 
Latin American Embassies and diplomats in 
the Dominican Republic had called on the 
United States for help, that the U.S. Marines 
were landing to save American and other 
lives, and that the United States urgently 
requested an OAS meeting the next day. 


REDS SPOTTED 


The congressional leaders stayed with the 
President until 9 p.m. -When they asked 
about Communist influence, Mr. Johnson 
told them that the Communist apparatus 
had been spotted emerging. 

At first two known members of the Com- 
munist apparatus were spotted seizing stra- 
tegic command of groups or objectives, then 
nine were spotted, and more and more. Dur- 
ing the day the pro-Castro talismian cry of 
“Paredon!” (to the wall!) had multiplied as 
mobs sacked, looted and killed. 

After 6:30 pm., nine State Department 
area chiefs for Latin America were called to 
their offices. Their instructions were to tele- 
phone the President’s message to every Latin 
American Ambassador. This the nine diplo- 
mats did. Not only OAS members, but also 
Jamaica and Trinidad were called. 

Senator Rosert KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
New York, has critically compared President 
Johnson's procedure with the Latin Ameri- 
eans with that of his late brother during the 
Cuban missile crisis. 2 

WHEN J.F.K. SPOKE 


On October 22, 1962, President Kennedy 


spoke to the Nation at 6: 30 oR: m.., umaees. 


aut 
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‘his intention to order a naval duatanitne® 


‘ munists, 


“Castro regime. 
the order to land’ vad zaptt 


: ‘Ur own couritrymen 


“out, 


t the. new mili 
.of American, 


ground Cuba. That night he had the Latin 
American Ambassadors notified and, like Mr. 
Johnson, called an OAS meeting for the next 
day. After the meeting officially: approvéd 
his action; he ordered U.S. Navy units already 
in position, to impose the quarantine. i 
President Kennedy could do this because 
the United States had the initiative in this 
erisis. This permitted him to Gaaaiee the. 
‘timing. 
: -—Breaident Johnson, in contrast, was at the 
mercy.of timing imposed by the wild mobs in 
Domingo. If he had announced he 
meant to. send in Marines the next day, it 
virtually would have invited a mob attack on 
the Embajadore Hotel—and the emergence of © 
@ tegimié of some kind controled” “by Com-" 


OE REASONS DISCUSSED 

On Thursday, April 29, at “10:3 
OAS met and Ambassador Ellsworth Buiiker 
reviewed the landing and the reasdiis for it. 
The OAS asked the Papal Nuncic in Santo 
Domingo to arrange a cease fire. Late that 
night the OAS called an emérgenéy foreign 


‘mainisters’ meeting and approved eéstablish- 
“ment. of an international safe hav 


in oe, 


Dominican Republic. , 
On April 30, the special meeting serit “Bec- 


: retary General Jose Mora to Santo Domingo. 


The next day the OAS named a special five- 


man “peacemaking team and sent it to Santo 
ming 


‘on a U.S. military plane. : 

at its swiftest, the OAS ‘thus man- 
Aged to get {ts peacé tearn in’4 days after the 
crisis peak When a thousand Americans were 


An danger at the Embajador. 


The OAS simply did not have: “the ‘ma-- 
ehinery or "the precedents to go in quickly 
and protect the foreign nationals. "The hope " 


‘tB. fat it will develop the heeded “muscles 


inican crisis. 


A sign é pre 
cism of the order to saad ihe marines ig that 
it comes trom the same spokésmér. who most 
vociferously and tenaciously defended the 
‘Antiwar crusaderd condemn — 


Ame : iext. 
hit President et r 
s of American liv 


“ing into the Western” Hemisphere,’ ¢ 
“we aré fighting in’ Vietnam. 5 
If he Bye tt te do over, hé would Jand the _ 


5m ihe 


authority. 


in Gne ‘breath — 


a 


the threat ot Communist. subversion in the 
Dominican Republic. | 

When the OAS special peace commission 
turned in its formal report, its members also 
answered, in a closed session, the direct qués- 
‘tion about the extent of Communist involve- 


: ment in the Dominican crisis. 


2 


No DISSENT 


The Ambassadors of Colombia, Argentina, 
and Brazil, without dissent from those of 
"Guatemala and Panama, the other two peice 
team members, stated their belief that the 
forces of Col. Francisco ‘Caamano Deno were 
during the crisis heavily infiltrated by pro- 
_ Castroltes. 

They said the Santo Domingo diplometic 
corps agreed with this view. 

Ambassador Alfredo Vazquez Carrizosa. of 
__ Colombia reported: 

“with regard to the sector led by Col. 


*raneclsco Caamano, whorh I do nét know 


personally to be a Communist, there are 
numerous’ petsons on his side that, if they 
aré not members of the Communist Party, are 
actively in favor of Fidel Castro’s system of 
government or political purposes.’ 

Argentina's member of the peace team, 
“Ambassador Ricardo M. Colombo, said the 
*pbove was “affirmed by a large number of 
“representatives of the Diplomatic Corps,” in 
Santo Domingo. 

NO AUTHORITY 


Ambassador Iimar Penna Marinho of Brazil 
said there was “a complete collapse of public 
The ‘country became a sort of 
no man’s land. 

“The arsenal had been given to the peaple 
“aiid an entire disoriented population of ado- 
*escents and fanatics was taking up modern 
automatic arms, in a state of excitation that 
~was further exacerbated by constant redio 
‘broadcasts of a clearly subversive nature.” 

“He said that no one believed that either 


“Juan Bosch or Col. Caamano was a Commu- 


“nist, But he said it was agreed by the ma- 
jority of the Ambassadors at Santo Domingo, 
that in the anarchy “any organized group 
that landed on the island could dominate 
.the situation” and the revolution that had 
-bheen’ democratic in its orlgins “could be 


..Fapidly converted into a Communist insur- 


-rection.” _ 


“jFrom the Washington Daily News, June 9, 


1965] 


a “Us. PRESS Hir ror STorIgs oN VITAL SPEECH 


g “(BY Virginia Prewett) 


maty thore’ Pe reoiele OF Scat coutitries ethan 


: MANY MOVED 1 
In all about "2,000 Americans 
_And more than 2,600 ci 
tions. 


eer 
ns of 45 


other. 


seen liporane Gronaudieemont by a great 


eo American statesman was compressed in 
he US. press into’ a stark, One-point’ c5m- 
ment. 

* When ex-President Romulo Betancourt of 
-: Venezuela June $3 spoke to more than 800 
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world, 
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Latin Americans evactiated include 
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whether Mr, Johnson should, have'sent, in the 
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es, Bolivians, Brazilians, Chileans, | 
Colombians, ‘Costa Ricans, Cubans, Domini- 
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“ @an mean “repudiate-able” or “objectionable” 


~ or i Pernes best of ail, “inacceptable.” “a 


Association for Democracy and Freedom in 
New York, he did indeed, as our press high- 
lighted, say unilateral U.S. intervention in 
“the Dominican Republic was, in his Spanish 
term, “repudiable.” 

Depending on your ear for languages, this 
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lishment of F oofiatifutionaltty and dembozacy” 
and not another military dictatorship. 

Then he began firing his salvos. Preserv- 
ing Latin America from “new Cubas,”’ he 
said, or “further Sovietizing misadventures” 
is “an inescapable duty and responsibility.” 

This can be done, he said, only when OAS 
maintains in function an effective mechan- 
ism for collective action “directed alike 
against the perils of Communist expansion 
and the present reality of arbitrary and self- 
elected governments.” 

He warned: 

“In all the Latin American countries where 

usurper governments are in power, peoples’ 
rebellions are incubating, similar to that 
which has shaken the Dominican nation to 
its roots. 
.. The Communists infiltrate these uprisings 
because they are trained for violent sub- 
version and not for peaceful indoctrination. 
Their most favorable climate is Imsurrec- 
tion.” 

Dr. Betancourt stressed the urgency of the 
thesis—now so well proved in both Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic—that Latin Ameri- 
can governments not originating at the 
polls—“those that are dictatorial and at the 
service of the wealthy minorities, national 
and foreign”—are excellent breeding grounds 
for uprisings and collective upheavals, “which 
the Communists take advantage of.” 

The true pacification of Latin America, he - 
said, categorically, will not be possible until 
an OAS mechanism, backed by democratic 
Latin governments and the United States 
guarantees democratic regime. 

Derposep DomINicaN CHIEF—REID CABRAL 

Biames CoMMUNISTS FOR REVOLT 
(By John T. Skelly} 

WASHINGTON, July 15.—The deposed head 
of the Dominican Republic triumvirate, Don- 
ald Reid Cabral, today questioned President 
Johnson's view that the Dominican uprising 
was democratic in origin but was immedi- 
ately taken over by Communist forces. 

In his speech before the National Press 
Club, Cabral sald: 

“What happened in Santo Domingo on 
that fateful day of April 24, was not a con- 
ventional Latin American military coup that 


_g6t out of hand and, as one observer put it, 


was taken over by the Comimiinists in a 
fiash almost as rapid and blinding as a nu- 
clear explosion. 

“To the contrary, it was a revolution that 
had long been planned by European and 
Havana-trained Communists, it was triggered 
by Communists, and to thig day remains in 
the hands of hard-core Communists.” 

(On June 1, President Johnson said: “The 
Communists did not, in our judgment, origi- 
nate this revolution, but they joined it and 
they participated in it. They were active in 
it, and in a good many places they were in 
charge of 1t.”) 

However, he backed up the President’s 
decision to send in American marines and 
paratroopers. Reid Cabral also. expressed 
hope that the Inter-American Peace Force 
would not stay in the Dominican Republic 
longer than necessary. 

“No Dominican can be free of sadness at 
seeing his country occupied by foreign 
troops, but President Johnson’s courageous 


_decision in sending marines and paratroopers 


to the Dominican Republic without a shadow 
of. a doubt saved thousands of lives and 


“spared us occupation today by Soviet troops, 


such as those now in Cuba. 

“fam convinced that the Inter-American 
Peace Force will not remain in the Domini- 
can Republic for a moment longer than is 
necessary, and that my country will have 


_ Suffered less from their temporary presence 


than it would have suffered from permanent 

occupation by extra-continental forces.” 
Reid Cabral said that he did not think “it 

prudent or wise to attempt to hold elections 
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‘too: soon after the installation of a ‘provi-: 
sional government.” ° a 


In a question and answer perlod, he said 
that many of the Communists in the revolu- 
tion entered the Dominican Republic by 
boats from Cuba. He said that the only way 
to gét rid of Castro and Communist infiltra- 
tion in other Latin American countries was 
by a complete isolation of Cuha. 

. Asked to supply some specific names of the 
hard-core Communists who control the rev- 
olution in the Dominican Republic, he an- 
pwered that it was difficult since most of them 
keep out of sight. ‘ ne 

“They don’t show their faces,” he said, 
“However, one of the leaders is Pedro Mir.” 

(Pedro Julio Mir Valentin is listed on the 
U.S. Embassy’s list of 53 and has traveled to 
Cuba.and the Soviet Union.) 

In answer to a question he explained that 
there is much fear in the Dominican Repub- 
lic now and under these circumstances “only 
the extreme left can win.” 

“How can a free and honest election be 
‘held in this poisoned and fear-ridden atmos- 
phere?” he asked. “An election in such a 
climate would be a mockery, and only the 
extreme left could emerge victorious,” he 
said. : : a 

Reid Cabral said that the deposed Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch introduced racial and class 
hatred to thé country for the first time in 
its history. Asked if he would serve in a 
coalition. government with Bosch, he sald at 
this moment. in history every responsible 
Dominican should work for the good of the 
country. : : 


— 


INDOCTRINATION CoURSE REVEALS AIMS OF 


(By John T. Skeily) 
Santo. _Dominco.—G-5, indoctrination 


branch of the constitutional government 
headed by Col. Francisco Caamaro Deno is 
controlled by the Social Christians. How- 
ever, represenatives from the PRD, the largest 
political party in the rebel zone, are also 
from the armed forces as well as from the 
Marxist-Lenninist-Fidelista group. They lec- 
ture at every command post or commando in 
Ciudad Nueva every night. 

The two non-Marxist parties with the 
most influence in the zone are the PRSC 
(Social Christians) and the PRD—Partido 


Revolucionario Dominicano-—the party of de- — 


posed President Juan Bosch, now in exile in 
Puerto Rico. These two parties joined’ in 
January 1965, in the pact of Rio” Piedra, 
Puerto Rico, to return the Dominican Re- 
public to government under the constitu- 
tion of 1963, that was in effect when Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch was overthrown in Septem- 
berof that year. . ; : 

The principal Dominican military officers 
who were not part of the Rio Piedra Pact, 
put who were in the conspiracy to over- 
throw the triumvirate headed by Donald Reid 
Cabral, were Col. Francisco Caamano Deno, 
Col, Miguel Hernandez Ramirez, and Col. 
Rafael Fernandez, the leader of the military. 
He was the liaison man with the PRD and 
the Sociai Christians. According to persons 
who signed the Rio Piedra document, the 
PSD, the 14th of June, knew about the con- 
spiracy but at no time were an active part 
of it nor were they ever consulted. — 3 

Thus, as soon as the Cadmano government 
was installed the key Jobs like indoctrina- 
tion coursés were controlled by the PRD and 
PRSC. Reine wan 

The following is a list of topics that are 

_ discussed nightly at rebel indoctrination 
courses: ©" APP te es settee Pe a“ tf 

-"41. The Constitutionalist ‘uprising, — its 
meaning atid objectives—a precedent in the 
Dominican Republic ahd Latin America. 

-“2, Constitutionalism in’ Latin ‘America— 
_past and present situation. é i 

. “8. Imperialism in history. American in- 
-tervention. (8) U.S. imperialism, (b) Rus- 
alan imperlalism. a, Ae 


, 
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“4. The OAS and its functions as a Ministry 
of Colonial Affairs of the United States. 

“5, Why the United States is an empire. 

“6, Latin American integration. 

7 Human Rights. The U.N. Declaration 
of Human. Rights. 

“g. Makeup of the family, the state, and 
society. 

“9, The Dominican Republic revolution. 

“10, The structure of the constitutionallst 
government,” © 

Each command post in the rebel zone is 
represented by members of all political par- 
ties, as well as thousands of independents 
who before the uprising did not belong to 
any organized party. The number of exact 
command posts and members in each unit is 
a military secret. 

In some posts, members are all armed and 
estimated at anywhere from 25 to 160-200. 
The Social Christians have one such post 
located on one of the corners of Plaza Inde- 
pendencia. Their office occupies the top floor 
of a two-story building. 

They are the only command post in the 
zone made up entirely of armed men from 
one party. Communist groups have leaders 
distributed throughout the various com- 
mand posts. In five or six posts they are in 
charge of the commandos. 

Almost all weapons in the command posts 
have been registered with the military offi- 
cers who operate their own little armed 
forces. The Caamano officers conduct their 
own court martials. Those found guilty of 
violations of any of the constitutionalist 
government's rules and regulations are 
packed off to jail in the Ozama Fortress where 
they are separated from prisoners of the 
other side. . , 

‘The Social Christians who lecture to the 
commandos are all well versed in Social 
Christian ideology. They are university 
graduates, many who have studied in their 
own colleges, as well as universities In the 
United States and Latin America. 

They have all passed through IFEDEC (In- 
stituto de Formacion Democrata Cristiana— 
Institute for the Formation of Christian 
Democracy( in Caracas, the hemisphere in- 
docrination center for all young Christian 
Democrats. It is conducted by professors 
from Latin America and Europe and main- 
tained by contributions of Christian Demo- 
cratic Parties:in Europe and Latin Amerca. 


One of the principal courses offered to 


‘the youths is the history of Marxism and the 


ways of communism. Thus the Dominican 
Social Christians who lecture to command 
posts—as well as the Social Christians and 
other rebels who are occasionally exppsed to 
Marxist theories—are well aware of the Com- 
munist line. 

All lecturers in the constitutionalist gov- 
ernment courses have sworn. to be as objec- 
tive as possible in their presentation of mate- 
rial. They must not present material from a 
strict party line, whether it be PRD, PRSC, or 
Marxist. , ? 

One of the PRSC lecturers says that on 
some subjects—like family life, the state and 
society in general—each side presents the 
material according to its beliefs. The audi- 
ence asks_questions. 

Many of the armed rebels—ranging in age 
from 16 to 21—are sons of laborers and farm- 
ers. They invariably show eagerness to form 
a workers party as the nucleus of the revo- 
lution. 

One point that the PRSC lecturers have 
trouble with ts American and Russtan im- 
perialism. Everytime they bring up the sub- 
ject of Russian imperialism, there are heated 
debates from the Marxists. 

“We try to tell them that the Russians are 
tmperialist as well as Americans, but they re- 
ject this argument. They always counter- 
argue by pointing out that American troops 
are occuping our country, not Russian 
troops,” the lecturer said. 
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The Social Christians explain their posi- 
tion by saying: 

“We know that the Russians are worse in 
that they deny all freedoms while in the 
United States you have basic freedoms. But 
your freedoms are for your own people. Your 
foreign policy denies other people freedom. 

“We cannot afford at this time to attack 
the Communists, We.have to let the people 
see that we are on their side in this fight 
against the Americans, Maybe someday we 
will say. something nice about the Ameri- 
cans.” 

The Dominican Social Christians are di- 
vided, not in numbers but in leadership. 
One of the founders of the party, Guido 
D’Allesandro, was put out early this year be- 
cause he followed the “linea suave’’—soft 
line—as opposed the the “linea dura’”—hard 
line—of the present leadership of the party. 

Those who follow the soft line favored 
closer relations with the U.S. Embassy, like 
attending embassy functions and receptions, 
or trying to get along with the Triumvirate. 
The hard line advocates, such as President 
Antonio Rosario, believe it unwise to be 
friendly with the U.S. Embassy. 

The PRSC, founded in 1961, forms part of 
ODCA (Organizations Democrata Christina de 
America), the hemisphere-wide organization 
of Christian Democrat parties. For this rea- 
son, both President Frei of Chile and Rafael 
Caldera of Venezuela have denounced the 
U.S. landings in the Dominican Republic. 

The fact that President Frei, first Christian 
Democrat to be elected chief of state of a 
Latin American country, has endorsed the 
Constitutionalist government of President 
Caamano has given the Dominican PRSC’s 
stock new value in the eyes of the masses. 

The PRSC’s slogan in the revolution is 
“ereen light for the poor of the Americas.” 
They have thousands of posters all over, the 
rebel zone. The man who operates their 
headquarters in the absence of Dr. Antonio 
Rosario in exile in New York, is Andres 
Lockward. ; 

Lockward, a public accountant by profes- 
sion, studied the cooperative movement at 
the University of Wisconsin for a year. He 
sits behind a plain wooden desk, machine- 
gun by his side, and directs both the military 
and political operation. He frequently smiles 
and appears to have the right temperament 
for the frustrations and confusions that go 
on continuously in the constitutional 
government. 

The PRSC, Lockward says, will not partici- 
pate in the Provisional Government. It is, 
however, fully behind the Caamano govern- 
ment. The probable President of the Pro- 
visional Government, Hector Garcia Godoy, 
conferred with Lockward and his top advisers 
last week for about an hour. 

Backing up Lockward in the high com- 
mand is an attractive mother of eight 
children, nonpracticing physician, Dra. Jose- 
fina Padilla. Two of her oldest boys, 18 and 
19, participated in the fighting and are now 
part of the yellow helmets MP’s of the 
constitutionaltst. 

The PRSC’s got 60,000 votes in the last free 
elections in 1962. Lockward points out that 
they had at least 150,000 but that many vot- 
ed for Bosch, because they knew that the 
PRSC’s could not win. The PRSC’s will not 
say how many armed followers they have in 
the rebel zone. They point out, however, 
that in addition to the party militant, they 
have the Christian workers with them 
(CASC). : 

Furthermore, they point out, the leaders 
and members of most Catholic groups in the 
Dominican Republic have joined them in the 
fight to restore the constitution. These 
groups include BRUC (the Christian bloc at 
the university), JRC, Young Christian Revo- 
lutionaries, and FEDELAC (the agrarian 
Christian leagues), that are spread through- 
out the country. 
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The PRSC's, mostly young, are enthustas- 


tic. However, there are many sympathizers _ 
cause who raise serlous.doubts about | 


to thelr 
their, abiilty to organize and their ability to 
meet. the Communists head on... 
This also appears to be the U.S. view to- 
‘ward the PRSC in the Dominican Republic 


ag Well da the other Christian Democrat_par-_ 


ties inthe hemisphere, 9 0 ons 
- ‘Friends of the Dominican Soclal Christians 
point out that the Communisig. are always 


“well organized and disciplined, follow a dic-_ 


'y “tatorlal Une, and will eventually make fools 
. of the Sgcial Christians. ‘Thesa zources be- 
hal. the PRSC'g are too demagogic in 
Ks.on the United States. 
and the other, PRSQ’s laugh this 
point out that the Ccmmunist 
{PD, PSP, and “14th ‘June move- 
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“En ounterpoint to those desjjerate words 
of welcome, the rattle and burp of rebel 
wulifiré echoed from the smoking city center 
barely a mile up the road. Down the street 
Went the marines, most of them-green, all of 
them scared, grimly clutching M24 rifies, 
- M60 machineguns and 3.5-inch bazookas, 
Now the firing grew in intensity, and rebel 
Pullets whined past the US. troops. Near 
the U8. Embassy, two marines caught the 
full “blast from a hidden machinegun nest 
; {mp an unfinished building a short distance 
orgy. _Nine more were wounded. before ba- 
200K, men’ came up to blast the nest to 


pools At 
fallon of the U.S. 82d Airborne Division rolled 
out of San Isidro airbase, 14 miles away on 
. the other side of the city. Linking up with 
‘» doyal Dominican troops, the GI's drove up to 
the bridge spanning the Ozama. River—and 
into .anather ‘valley of rebel. fre. Three 
hours, passed and the casualty toll mounted 
to. 20 wounded before the U.S, forces could 
. declare thelr objectives secured: the para- 
troopers to clear the approaches .to, the Du- 


arte Bridge into Santo Damingo, the ma- 
Tings to carve 4.3.5-square-mile interaational 
zone out ty ‘as a refuge for US. na- 


_ else who hyped to. re- 


ho O TEE want 
h¢ first time. that U.S, troops had 


. gone ps © on business in the, Carlbhean 
: face 1816) ‘the time since. 1927, when 


- marlnés landed in Nicaragua, thay.U.S. forces 
-dhad, intervened, in any Latin American na- 
tion. Yet. if ever a firm hand was. needed 
to Keep order, last week was the time and 
withe Dominican Republic was the. _place. In 
7 contused, days of coup, counterattack, and 
| “mrounting warfare, the smajl Caribkean is- 
"laid republic had experienced a, bloodbath 
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in the Caribbean.” At last orders went. out 
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surely BS. violent, and “certainly more pro- 


longed than the ey ete. invasion by 
Cuban exiles against stro. . 

No one had an-accurate count of the cas- 
Ualties as frenzied knots of soldiers and civil- 
jana roamed the streets, shooting, lootiag and. 
herding people to their execution with cries 
of “Paredén. Paredén.” (To the wall. To 
Some. reports put the dead at 
arqund 2,000, with the. wounded perhaps 5 
times that, The Dominican Red Cross was 
burying people where they lay. In the hos- 
pitals, harried doctors. were. operating by 
Hlashlight and without anesthetics, Santo 
Domingo was a city without power, without 


. Water, without food, without any semblance 


of sanity. The rebels executed at least 110 
opponents, hacked the head off a police of- 
ficer and carried it about as a trophy. 

" In ‘the narrow sense, U.S. troops were there 
merely to protect some 2,400 terrified. U.S. 
‘¢itizens and other foreign nationals after 
U.S. Ambassador William Tapley Bennett, 
Jr. had informed Washington that, Domini- 
an authorities wanted U.S, help, thas they 


ee a a aad Oo OT ce "Gould no, longer guarantee the safety of 
[From the Latin American desk at Time 


American lives. In a much larger sense, the 
troops were there quite simply to prevent 
another Cuba in the Caribbean. What had 
happened, in its baldest terms, was en at- 


“tempt by highly trained Castro-Communist 


egitators and their followers to turn an 
abortive comeback by a deposed Dominican 
President into a “war of national libera- 
tion,” 

The fighting started as a revolt by a group 
of junior officers in favor of ousted President 
Juan Bosch, currently in exile in Puerto Rico. 
Within 3 days, that military revolve fizzled. 
But not before vast stocks of arms had been 
passed out to pro-Bosch civilians and their 
Castroite allies, who succeeded in transform- 


- ing the attempted coup into a full-scale civil 
- war, 


‘se: s “FLANK SPEED AHEAD 

The Dominican most responsible for the 
U.S. military presence was Elias Wessin y 
Wessin, a tough little brigadier generai who 
commands the country's most powerful mili- 


tary base and at the time the marines landed 


was the key force for law and order. ‘Twice 
before, General Wessin y Wessin, 40, had 


‘relied on his planes and tank-equipped sup- 


porting troops to settle political disputes in 
the Dominican Republic. He was the man 
who deposed Juan Bosch in 1963, after a 
series of angry confrontations over Com- 
munist infiltration in the government. Now 
he was fighting again, as he saw it, to pre- 
vent a political struggle from becoming a 
And for help this 
time, he called on the United States. Said 
Wessin y Wessin: “We saved the country by 
only a hair. The conspiracy was very big. 
The majority of people did not even know 
what was going on.” 

The U.S. decision to go in involved well- 
Known risks. Memories of previous U.S. in- 
terventions are still very much alive in Latin 
America; the words “Yankee imperialism” 
are @ rallying cry for leftists everywhere. 

President Johnson weighed the possible 
damage to U.S. prestige and to the Alliance 
for Progress, huddling with Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara, CIA Boss William Raborn. As 
the aituation grew SPS SaPOING eee hone 


: Iwill not have another Cuba 


to ‘Task Force 124, centered on the aircraft 
carrier Boxer and with 1,800 combat-ready 
marines, to make flank speed for Santo 
Domingo. Another set of orders started the 
82d Airborne at Fort Bragg, N.C., toward its 
C-124 and C-130 transports. 

On TV, Johnson explained his decision to 
the Nation. “The United States Government 
has been informed by military authorities in 
the Dominican Republic that American tives 
are in danger,” said, t 
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ordered the Secretary of Defense to put the 
necessary American. troops ashore in. order 
to.give protection to hundreds of Americans 
who are still in the Dominican Republic and 
to. escort them safely back. to this.country. 
This same assistance. will be available to the 
nationals of other countries, some of whom. 
have already asked for our help.” 

The Soviets, Red Chinese and Cubans re- 
acted with howls about imperialist aggres~ 
sion. In a shrill May Day speech, Castro 
called the U.S. landing “one of the most 
criminal and humiliating actions of this 
century.” The comment from the rest of 
Latin America was surprisingly mild. Few 
of the expected mobs materialized to hurl 
rocks at U.S. Embassies. Chile’s President, 
Eduardo Frei and Venezuela’s Rail Leoni 
issued public statements deploring the U.S. 
landings. But privately, many Latin Amer- 
ican statesmen admitted the necessity for 
quick U.S. action. Some even went on record 
about it. Mexico’s Foreign Ministry said 
that it regretted a move “which evokes such 
painful memories,” but recognized the hu- 
manitarian reasons and hoped the marines 
stay “will be as brief as posible." Added 
Argentina’s Foreign Minister Miguel Angel 
Zavala Ortiz: “Sometimes those who appear 
as intervening actually are only reacting 
against a hidden intervention.” 

The Argentine was talking directly to Fidel 
Castro. The 1962 missile confrontation may 
have taken Russian IRBM’s out of Cuba— 
or so the United States belleves—but it did 
nothing to halt Castro’s campaign of sub- 
version around the hemisphere. According 
to U.S. intelligence, Cuba training schools 
turn out more than 1,500 American graduates 
each year as guerrilla cadres. Venezuela’s 
Army has been chasing them through the 
interior without notable success. Colombia’s 
even more expert army no sooner cleaned out 
the country’s bandits than a pair of Castro- 
style guerrilla bands cropped up in the 
same Andean hills. There have been reports 
of Communist guerrillas in Guatemala, Hon- 
auras, Peru, Argentina, Brazil—and of course 
the Dominican Republic, for which Castro 
has a special affinity. Way back in Septem- 
ber 1947 Fidel himself, then a student, was 
involved in an unsucecessful attempt to 
launch a 1,100-man invasion force from 
Cuha. in 

Considering the island’s ugly history, itis a 
wonder that the Dominican Republic’s left- 
ists did not make their move long. before. 
The tinder for revolution has been building 
for generations, and in-the unstable years. 
after dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, the 
Dominican military has been the strongest 
anti-Communist influence. Most often it 
was in the person of Wessin y Wessin. 

The son of poor Lebanese immigrants, Wes- 
sin is a rare bird among the fine-feathered 
Dominican officers. He prefers fatigues or 
suntans to fancy uniforms, scorns the usual 
fruit salad decorations, and no one has ever 
accused him of growing rich on graft. He 
lives in a modest $12,000 concrete house with 
his wife and two sons, enjoys cockfighting 
and baseball. He is painfully shy among 
strangers, speaks only Spanish, and seldom 
says much, But he is a devout Catholic in 
& part of the world where males pay little 
attention to their religion, and he regards 
communism with a bleak, uncompromising 
hatred. As commander of the military train- 
ing establishment at San Isidro airbase, he 
instituted mandatory Sunday Mass for re- 
cruits, taught courses in how to spot Com- 
munists. He also has at his disposal a siz- 
able chunk of the Dominican Republic’s fire- 
power: 8 F-51 propeller-driven fighters, 8 
Vampire jets, a company of 23 tanks, and 2 
infantry battalions totaling 1,700 ren. 

In 1962, Wessin y Wessin helped stop the 
Armed Forces Secretary from overthrowing 
the seven-man civilian Council of State that 
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try’s newly elected President, Juan Bosch, 
whose promises of reform won wide praise 
but whose attitude toward Communists was 
‘highly permissive. Bosch declared an am- 
nesty for all exiles, permitted scores of far 
léftists to return’ from Cubs ‘and Europe— 
“the better to watch them,” he said, When 
Bosch refused to restrict the Communists’ 
right to travel and even allowed trips to 
Cuba, Wessin y Wessin demanded that the 
President outlaw the Communist. Party. 
Bosch refused and demanded Wessin y Wes- 
sin’s resignation. Instead, in September 
1968, the general staged the bloodless coup 
that ousted Bosch and sent him into exile 
in Puerto Rico. “As far as I’m concerned,” 
says Wessin y Wessin, “Bosch is a Commu- 
mins bag peat Aa sae ao 
Donald Reid Cabral, 41, & Santo Domingo 
auto dealer, emerged as the leader of the 
civilian. triumvirate. that, succeeded Bosch. 
With the general’s backing, Reid instituted 
some beginning social and economic reforms, 
even tried to stop the time-honored military 
practice of smuggling in goods from over- 
seas, All the while, Bosch’s ‘supporters 
plotted for their leader’s return—and ap- 
parently found considerable backing among 
young army officers.  Bosch’s men ‘also 
found encouragement among ‘the country’s 
leftists, notebly the Castroite 14th of June 
movement, which attempted an abortive 
anti-Trujillo invasion from Cuba in 1959. 
To exactly what extent Bosch himself knew 
of the Castroite involvement is unclear. The 
fact remains that in the past few weeks, ac- 
cording to intelligence sources, considerable 
numbers of Cuban-trained Dominicans have 
been, slipping across the Windward Passage. 
Last week three boats loaded with about 68 
Dominicans were seen lepving the Cuban 
port of Santiago, “I reported the conspiracy 
to President Reid for 15 or 20 consecutive 
days,’ says Wessin y Wession, “but he paid 
no attention to me.” 
o> “KILL A POLICEMAN” poe 
On Saturday, April 24, at 3:30 p.m., three 
army sergeants and a handful of ‘cfvilians 
seized Radio Santo Domingo and announced 
a “triumphant revolution to restore Juan 
Bosch to the Presidency.” The announce- 
ment was enough to send the crowds botling 
out onto the streets, where agitators whipped 
‘them into a frenzy. Army units at two near- 
by bases joined the revolt, and_mobs invaded 
‘the central fire station, stole the engines 
and drove them all night, sirens howling, 
through the city streets. © = : 
The next moriing, high-ranking’ army 
officers, anxious to use the revolt as an excuse 
tor getting rid of Feld, told ‘him that they 
would not fire on the rebe] troops. Reid had 
no choice but to resign, and fled into hiding 
ata friend’s home. [t was already too late 
to smother the moh’s pent-up passions. In- 
sistently, the rebel radio exhorted: “Kill a 
policeman! Kill a policeman!” “Come into 
the street and bring three or four others with 
‘you!” ightened armymen who had 
forced Reld’s resignation turned the gov- 
erhment over to Jawyer Rafael Molina Urefia, 
a Bosch supporter, until Bosch himself could 
- return. In San Juan, Bosch announced that 
he would be in Santo Domingo “just as soon 
88 the air force sends a plane for me.” 
_ 0 SRRING THEM TQ UB" 
The Dominican Air Force was loyal to Wes- 
sin y Wessin. Up to this point he had only 
walcned. £rpr a sideline i Bap Tiara, 
; ASL De. Loos .%, nang, Instead of a De— 
to San Jaan, he ordered his Pols 4 9 Lee 
the palace and the approaches to the Duarte 
Bridge, which his tanks would cross to reach 
the city. Several people Were killed in the 
raids, which roused the rebel radio and TV 
stations ta a new frenzy. Well-known mem- 
bers. © | ips, including 


s 
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year later, he led a coup to depose the coun- 


action. They broadcast the addresses of loy- 
elists’ supporters and relatives. ‘“Wessin’s 
sister lives at 25 Santiago” “Find the pilots’ 
families and bring them to us.” And the 
mob did. Wives and children of air force 
pilots were dragged before TV cameras. 
Warned the announcer: “We are going to 
hold them at the bridge. If you strafe there, 
you kill them.” ; 

On Sunday afternoon, army defectors dis- 
tributed four truckloads of weapons among 
rebels in the Ciudad Nueva, a low-cost hous- 
ing ‘area in the ‘city’s southeast: bazookas, 
-50-cal. machineguns, automatic rifies. Pro- 
Bosch rebels numbering about 2,000 to 4,000 
‘began waging an urban guerrilla war, making 
forays into the business district, thus para- 
lyzing the city. Rebel mobs sacked the new 
Pepsi-Cola plant, set flre to the offices of a 
‘pro-Reid newspaper, destroyed Reid’s auto 
agency. . : 

From his command post at San Isidro, 

Wessin y Wessin announced operacién libre 
to liberate the city. The army garrison at 
San Cristébal rallied to his side; the navy 
joined in, lobbed 3-inch shells at the palace. 
‘Air Force planes made repeated strafing runs. 
Then across the river rumbled the tanks, 
firing almost point-blank into rebel Ciudod 
Nueva. 
" Meanwhile the U.S. Embassy was gathering 
Americans and other foreigners at the Em- 
bajador Hotel for evacuation. More than 600 
people were waiting at the hotel and on the 
grounds when a group of rebel teenagers, 
most of them kids from 16 to 18, suddenly 
appeared waving burp guns. They lined the 
men up against a wall as if to execute them, 
then fired their automatic weapons harm- 
lessly into the air. “Those brats just seemed 
to delight in terrorizing us,” said one U.S. 
‘housewife. Only the arrival of a rebel army 
colonel stopped the gunplay and permitted 
the removal of the refugees to the port of 
Haina, 12 miles away. There the U.S. Navy 
was already waiting to load 1,172 of them 
aboard transports.: Some 1,000 other Ameri- 
cans elected to stay behind, hoping the dis- 
order would soon be ended. 


COLLECTIVE MADNESS 


For a time, it did seem about over, Decid- 
ing that they were licked, most of the leaders 
of the army revolt trooped into the U.S. Em- 
‘assy, asked U.S. Ambassador Tapley Bennett 
to arrange a Gease-fire. He called Wessin y 
Wessin, who immediately agreed. Fearing 
reprisals, dozens of rebels, including Acting 
President Molina, fled to political asylum in 
foreign embassies. A Junta composed of pro- 
Wessin y Wessin officers was sworn in as a 
provisional government. 

“The surrender of the army rébels had little 
effect on the civilians, who by now were 
beyond recall, All day Wednesday the fight- 
ing intensified; Wessin y Wessin’s troops 
launched assault after assault in an attempt 
to cross the Duarte Bridge. Each time they 
were driven back. President Johnson or- 
dered the first 405 marines ashore to protect 
American lives at Embajador and to guard 
the U.S. Embassy downtown, Helicopters 
evacuating the remaining Americans and 
other nationals drew rebel gunfire. Snipers 
opened up on the Marine company dug in 
around the Embassy; the leathernecks fired 
back, killing four rebels. The Salvadoran 
Embassy was sacked and burned; shots spat- 
tered into the Mexican, Peruvian and Ecua- 
dorian Embassies. ‘This is collective mad- 


ness,” U.S. Ambassador Bennett told news- 
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but insisted that his supporters were in com- 
plete command of the rebels. In reply, the 
State Department released a list of 58 Com- 
munist agitators, many of them gradautes of 
Red Chinese and Czechoslovakian political 
warfare schools, who were leading the street 
fighting. Some of the leaders: Jaime Duran, 
a Cuban-trained member of the Dominican 
Young Communists’ Party; José D, -Issa, a 
Communist who received guerrilla training 
in Cuba, visited Prague in 1963, Moscow in 
1964; Fidelio Despradel Roques, a Peiping- 
lining Communist. 

The tragic fact was that no one seemed 
to be in real command any more—not Bosch’s 
people, not the remaining army rebels, not 
the Communists. At one rebel headquarters 
in the Ciudad Nueva, a group of young rebels 
pleadingly told Time’s reporters: ‘““‘We are not 
Communists. We are active anti-Commu- 
nists. We are fighting for the constitution, 
for Bosch. When the constitution is re- 
stored, we will keep the Communists out. 
We can handle them,” Very possibly those 
youngsters genuinely thought that they were 
fighting for democracy. But before anyone 
could talk rationally about restoring any- 
thing in the Dominican Republic, there had 
to be a cease-fire, and at week’s end that still 
seemed beyond any immediate grasp. 

Meeting in emergency session in Washing- 
ton, the Organization of American States 
asked Msgr. Emanuelle Clarizio, the papal 
nuncio in Santo Domingo, to negotiate a 
cease-fire until a five-man truce team could 
fly down to work out a lasting settlement. 
Wessin y Wessin and other loyalist com- 
manders and some rebel elements agreed 
under two condtions: that no one would be 
punished for any acts during the fighting, 
and that the OAS would supervise the for- 
mation of a provisional. government. Even 
as Msgr. Clarizio reported the hopeful news 
to Washington, rebel forces captured Ozama 
Fortress, the police headquarters, with its 
stocks of weapons and ammunition. The 
shooting continued throughout Saturday, 
and the rebels claimed 10,000 armed fighters 
compared with 3,000 for Wessin y Wessin’s 
loyalist forces. 

DRIVING IN EARNEST 


That was probably a gross exaggeration. 
However many there were, there was no 
letup in the bloodbath or in the sniping at 
U.S. troops. Going into action for the first 
time in earnest, the 82d Airborne joined 
Dominican infantrymen in pushing out from 
the bridge perimeter, fought their way 
through the city’s heart to link up with a 
Marine column attacking from the western 
International Zone. The drive cost another 
two U.S. dead, at least a dozen wounded—- 
and brought an announcement from Wash- 
ington that 2,000 more troops were being 
sent in bringing the total contingent to 
7,000 men. . 

The likelihood is that some sort of peace, 
either through force of arms or OAS per- 
suasion, will eventually be imposed. But 
the dangers of anarchy-fed Castroism will 
remain for a long while. To prevent that, 
President Johnson has accepted a clear and 
unwavering U.S. responsibility. “The United 
States,” said the President, “will never de- - 
part from its commitment to the preserva- 
tion of the right of all of the free people of 
this hemisphere to choose their own course 
without falling prey to international con- 
spiracy from any quarter.” The meaning 
was as unmistakable as the presence of U.S. 
combat troops in Santo Domingo. 


‘mien Se 


HIsPaNIoLA: A History or HatE 


“There, in that high and mountainous 
‘and, is the land of God.” The date was 
September 12, 1504, the speaker was 
Christopher Columbus, and the occasion was 
his fourth and final departure from. the is- 
“land he discovered in 1492; ~ Columbus 
named it La Isla Espafiola because it re- 
ails se Ua 
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minded him of Spain. For the Spanterds and 
* ‘Brench who followed him, for the Indians 


they slaughtered, for the Negro-slaves they 


‘tmported, and for anyore within a bullet's 

: Bange last week, Hispaniola was more like heli 
‘an earth than the warm, jasmine-scented 
paradise it might be. Last week marked the 
third time in 50 years that U.S. ttocps have 
‘been. forced to intervene in the affairs of the 
‘forlorn, hate-filled little Caribbean island. 
“Bispanidla became Spain’s first’ permanent 
eslony In the New World, its key harbor and 
free port to all the Indies. Frori the Santo 
Domingo capital, Poncé de Leén sailed forth 

-t0 Florida, Balboa discovered the Pacific, 
“Pizarrg invaded Peru, and Cortés conquered 
Mexico, It was the site of Latin America’s 
first cathedral in 1514, its first university in 
1688. Even then it was a land of violence, 
where meh, carried the Jaw in their knives, 


and the captains from Castile thought noth- 


ing of shearing an ear from a disobedient 
~ Indian or letting their dogs diserabowel him. 


‘ 
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ade. and Count of Limonade), whd ruled as 
& merciless despot until 1820, when his offi- 
_eers revolted, and he committed sviicide by 
“firing a silver bullet into his train. . 
. Over, the next century, dictator followed 
. Gictator in Haltl, By 1916, rebellions had 
ousted 13 of Haiti's first 18 Presidents. 
hen, in the.space of 47 months, one Presi- 
’ Gent was blown up in his palace, another was 
‘believed poisoned, three were cleposed, and 
was grabbed by a mob and hacked 
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Of Haiti's 4,500,000 people, 90 percen® are 
literate. Life expectancy 1s 32.6 years, per 
capita Income has slipped to $70 a year, low- 
est’ in the hemisphere. “Haitians,” says 
Duvalier in his soft whisper, “have a destiny 
to suffer.” And if his people complain, they 
can pray—from a 63-page “Catechism of the 
Revolution” turned out by the Governinent 
Printing Office and circulating last week in 
Port-au-Prince. The Lord’s Prayer: “Our 
Doc who are in the National Palace for Life, 
hallowed be Thy name by present and future 
generations, Thy will be done at Porti-au- 
Prince and in the provinces. Give us this 
day our new Haiti and never forgive the tres- 
passes of the enemies of the Fatherland, who 
spit every day on our Country. Let them 
succumb to temptation and under the weight 
of their own venom. Deliver them not from 
any evil, Amen.” : 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In the Dominican Republic, the people 
speak Spanish rather than Creole French. 
Its soil is more fertile, and its population 
density only half that of its smaller nelgabor. 


. What it shares is a common history of chaos. 


As in Haiti, bloody rebellions drove out: the 
European governors, first the French in 1809, 
then the Spanish, who had tried to reassert 
their dominion. No sooner had the Doraini- 
ean Republic declared its independence in 
1821 than it was invaded by neighboring 
Haiti, which occupied the country for 22 
brutal years. The Haitians banned all for- 
eign priests, severed papal relations, closed 
the University of Sante Domingo, and levied 
confiscatory taxes. Not until 1844, when 
Haiti was torn by one of its many civil ‘wars, 
did the Dominican Republic finally break 
free—only to stagger through 22 revolutions 
over the next 70 years, including a brief pe- 
riod (1861-65) when it once again reverted 
to Spanish rule. 

At ane point, in 1869, the hapless Dornini- 
cans. actually sought annexation by the 
United States and won support from 
President Ulysses 8S. Grant. Congress re- 
fused on the grounds that it would 
violate the country’s soverelgnty. In 1916, 
the United States did the next best thing—it 
sent in the Marines after a bloody series of 
reyolts. Unlike the intervention in Haiti, 
there were no puppet presidents. In. the 
words of the U.S. Navy's official order, f> was 
“military occupation * * * military govern- 
ment * * * military law.” The occupation 


lasted 8 years, and along with their public 


works, the Marines created a national police 
to keep peace after thelr departure. The po- 
lice, became the instrument for one more 
dictator: Rafae}] Leonidas Trujillo Molina, an 
ambitious colonel who rigged elections in 
1980 and ruled the country for 31 deadening 
years. 

Trujillo's favorite titles were “benefactor of 
the fatherland,” ‘chief protector of the work- 
ing class,” “genius of peace.” In a grim way, 
there was something to the brags. He im- 

osed a rare order on his powder-keg cotintry, 

ult. efficient hospitals, crisscrossed the Goun- 
try with good roads, built housing projects for 
his 2,900,000 people, improved the water sup- 
ply, and increased lUteracy. Business pros- 
pered, and so did Trujillo—to the tune of an 
estimated €800 million fortune. He and his 
family’ owned 65 perceiit of the country’s 
sugar production, 12 of its 16 sugar milis, 35 


_percent of its arable land. Home was a dozen 


palaces and ranches dotted around the éoun- 
try, each with a full staff of servants who 
faithfully prepared every meal every day in 
case the benefactor stopped by. 8 


‘Thousands of political opponents died in’ 


Riis secret police dungeons, miysterlous auto 
accidents, and suicides. “There weré electric 
chairs for slow electrocution, another miany- 
armed electrical device attached by tiny 
screws inserted {nto the skull, a rubber collar 
that could be tightened to sever'a man’s head, 
plus nail’ extractors, scissors for castrition, 


aan 
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leather-tonged whips, and small rubber 
hammers. PA systems in the torture rooms 
“cartied every blood-curdling scream to other 
prisoners waiting their turn. If Trujille fa- 
yored variety, he also favored volume. One 
October night in 1937, he ordered his army 
to eliminate all Haitian squatters in the Do- 
minican Republic. In a 36-hour bloodbath, 
some 15,000 men, women, and children were 
massacred. 

Trujillo’s end came in 1961 when four gun- 
men intercepted his car on a lonely road out- 
side the capital and riddled him with shot- 
gun. and pistol fire. In the 4 years since, the 
Dominican Republic has suffered four coups, 
and five changes of government, trying to 
‘find its way out of the political vacuum cre- 
ated by Trujillo’s death. Democracy is still 
hardly more than a word in a land that has 
never known any law save force. 

[From the Washington (D.C,.) Evening Star, 
June 1, 1965] 


Some ANSWERS TO SECOND-GUESSERS 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


The tide of second guessing shout the 
American intervention in Santo Domingo— 
as to its justification, its size, its methods 
and its aims—had reached oceanic propor- 
tions.by the time this writer managed to get 
to the first European city established in the 
New World. There in what Columbus called 
“the land of God,” had come the first teach- 
ers and preachers, yet here remains, after five 
centuries, one of the political hellholes of the 
hemisphere, its soiled streets once again 
thronged with armed men from abroad. 

The scenes of bitter sorrow in Santo Do- 
mingo have been well described; there are 
other things, perhaps, worth putting down 
at this late date. I thought I had rarely seen 
such brave work by combat reporters, rarely 
such emotional involvement on the part of 
gome of them, rarely such a wealth of un- 
confirmable reports and rumors, rarely such 
a disastrous lack of contact between reports 
and American officials who were not only 
physically remote but for a long time si- 
‘lenced by Presidential orders. And rarely 
have I read such certain conclusions in 
American press editorials about a phenom- 
enon In which so much was uncértain and 
inconclusive. 

For me it is impossible to belleve that the 
Commiunist threat was a myth, impossible to 
believe that a democratic and stable govern- 
Ment could have been formed by the im- 
passioned leaders of thousands of armed and 
impassioned people, a vast number of them 
youngsters. It is hard for me to believe that 
‘we could not have prevented the tragic fight- 
ing in the northern part of the city, easy to 
believe that we did prevent an even more 
awful bloodletting In the congested down- 
town region. 

I cannot understand the cry that we put in 
far too many men. An airport, several miles 
of corridor and a safety sector with a long 
perimeter require thousands of soldiers who 
require other thousands to support and sup- 
ply them. Nor can I understand the com- 
Plaint that the President acted with too 
much haste. 

Over many years T have heen adjusted to 
the complaint of “too late with too little.” 
I find it hard to make a quick switch to 


the complaint of “too soon with too much.” 


I fail to understand the editorialist who 
‘points cut with disdain that after all, there 
were only a few handfuls of Communists 
present. 

In @ very real sense their lack of numbers 
ig their strength. It was because they were 
few that President Bosch had not bothered 
to deal severely with them. It was because 
they were few that they could do much of 
their work undetected. It was because they 
were few that they could act with rapidity 
when the explosion came. It was because 
‘they were few that foreign opinionmakers 
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éould rhake the Americaris seem ‘ridiculous 
and give us a propaganda, defeat. As John 
Bartlow Martin reminds us, Communists do 
not make revolutions, they take them over. 

Partly because of this—-their small num- 
bers—American ‘troops could not invade the 
heart of, the city, or allow anyone else to 
invade it. 

You cannot risk causing many deaths in 
order to capture a few individuals and expect, 
ever, to justify such an action to anybody, 
certainly not to the American people. So, 
at this writing at least, the Dominican Com- 
munists remain, finding safety as they first 
found strength, in their numbers—their 
small numbers. - 7 - : 

; And thelr small number In. various other 
Latin American countries Hes pear the heart 
ef the profound dilemma that confronts the 


‘teraction by Communist victories or near 
victories close by their borders. 

Méantime the nonsense arguments should 

stop. To say that the United States has 
kept the Dominican Republic from enjoying 
® free, atable democratic government is non- 
sense; we have given them another chance 
to find their feet on the jong, hard road to 
democracy. To say that the real fear in 
Latin America is of American gunboat diplo- 
“macy is nonsense; every literate Latin Amer- 
ican knows that, American inteyventions haye 
always been temporary while communism is 
permanent, 

It is nonsense to indulge any longer the 
self-conscious idea. that Latin America’s 
troubles are the fault of the United States. 
Some are; most are the fault of Latin Amer- 
dea. Its ways of life are superior to ours in 
more than, a.few respects, but not in respect 
to the art of government, In the last cen- 
tury and a half there have been in all of 
Latin America approximately 3,700 coups, 
rebellions, and civil wars. 


r 
[From the New York (N.Y.) Journal. 
; American, May 16, 1965] 
“WorLD in Focus: INTERVENTION VERsus 
- . AGGRESSION 
-.-. (By Pierre J. Huss) 
. The Soylet Union, Red China, and Com- 
munist. Cuba never tire of branding U.S. 
Inilitary intervention in South Vietnam and 
in the Dominican Republic as “naked aggres- 
ston.” We are so accustomed to hearing this 
propaganda smear that we shrug it off. But 
the Reds know from the big lie technique 
that the oftener you tell a whopper the more 
will unconsciously sink into the minds of 
those you target as your next victim. 7 
To set the record straight, then, what is 
_dintervention and aggression—especially if 
you put it in the light of the large-scale 
landing of U.S 
Republic? T e_of 
Fhe fal answer that question, Am- 
assador Liu Chieh of Nationalist. China. 
ik tum this column over to Ambassador 
Chieh; aT a 
“Intervention and aggression are not nec- 
-easarlly .synonymous or interchangeable 
words. In. recent world history most fla~ 
‘gfant acts of aggression have been com- 
ie Wigs foci 2 nt Sat ae 
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ik one of the foremost, ex- 
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defeat. 


_Marines in the Dominican | 
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mitted without involving overt and direot 
acts of intervention. In our day this type 
of concealed, indirect but carefully calcula- 
ted aggression—usually carried out through 
the familiar tactics of infiltration, subver- 
sion, and the use of proxles—has been de- 
veloped by the Communists into a fine art. 
Indeed, it has become the most favored, as 
well as the most effective tool of Communist 
foreign policy.” 

Ambassador Chieh added: 

“Yet this type of aggression has received 
no careful consideration in the textbooks of 
international law. One of the basic tenets of 


_international law is the concept of direct 
_ responsibility of states for their international 


conduct. In the Communist strategy of pro- 
twacted conflict, direct action is more often 
than not avoided. 

“This being so, it is often difficult to fasten 
on the Communist governments the precise 
legal blame, even when they have in fact com- 
mitted legal aggression. 

“The Communist governments do not set 
great store by bourgeois international law. 
Yet they: do not hesitate to turn traditional 
Judicial concepts to their own advantage. 
Now the U.S. action in the Dominican Re- 
public was admittedly an act of intervention. 
The U.S. Government never concealed this 
fact. This intervention, far from being an 
aggression, was intended to accomplish the 
dual purpose of protecting American lives and 
forestalling the Communist takeover of a sis- 
ter republic. So the U.S. action was in fact 
but a response to Communist intervention 
and aggression.” 

Ambassador Chieh emphasized that if a 
sovereign people in a helpless country are 
threatened by the Red foe, their right must 
be upheld to pick a government that is the 
choice of the popular majority. 

“It should be remembered,” he said, “that 
the right of self-determination can be prop- 
erly exercised only in unfettered freedom. 

“In the case of the Dominican Republic, 
there was ample evidence that Communist 
conspirators attempted to exploit the chaos 
and confusion that initially broke out in 
Santo Domingo. It would have been a 
mockery of the principle of self-determina- 
tion if the Dominican people had been left at 


' the mercy of these Communist adventurers.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
_ May 12, 1965] 
U.S. Dominican Action Is Boost ror 
VIETNAMESE 
: (By Ray Cromiey) oe 
President Johnson’s quick, strong action 
in the Dominican Republic may have a 


“major effect on morale in Vietnam. 


A Vietnamese guerrilla fighter now in town 
says privately that “the United States Do- 
Minican stand is more significant to him 


.. than American raids in North Vietnam.” 


The northern raids have boosted South 


- Vietnamese confidence markedly. But there 


has still been the nagging fear these bomb- 
ings may be part of a U.S. buildup in prepa- 
ration for negotiations. There's a strong be- 
lief in South Vietnam that negotiations mean 


SOMETHING ELSE 


Moving U.S. troops into the Dominican Re- 


public, without shilly shallying, to stop a 
Red thrust in that tiny country, is some- 
thing else again. oe 

It means to thig guerrilla fighter, and to 
other Vietnamese he is in contact with, that 
President Johnson really means to stop 
communism, 


., Since Laos, they don’t believe promises or , 
speéches. 


But if Mr. Johnson is willing to stake U.S, 
prestige in the tiny Dominican Republic, 


then It’s not likely, they reason, the Presi- 
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dent could afford to Iet Vietnam go down 
the drain. : 

By the same token, this Dominican action 
may be discouraging to Hanoi. 

The nagging fedr among South Vietnamese 
Officials, military men, hamlet chiefs, police, 
and everyone else who has stuck his neck 
and his family’s neck out in fighting the 
Communists, has been that the United States 


“ would pull out despite President Johnson’s 


assurances to the contrary. 
BIG QUESTION 


The one question almost every Vietnamese 
I saw asked me on my trip through South 
Vietnam was, “Will the United States stay if 
the war is long and discouraging?” 

These men knew a pullout would mean 
death for themselves and their families at 
the hands of Communists. 

This worry about what the United States 
would do has not engendered courage. In 
some cases, lt has meant that local officials 
hedged their bets and kept tightly to neu- 
trality, straying neither to the Communist 
nor Government sides. 

The feeling that the United States would 
leave accounts in sizable measure for Cam- 
bodia’s Red China leanings, for Burma’s 
careful leftist “neutrality,” and for the cau- 
tiousness of millions of uncommitted people 
in southeast Asta. 


EXPERIENCE 


Experience in the mainland China and 
other Asian wars suggests that when the 
people are certain which side will win a war, 
they leap to that side in large numbers. 

Because of the Korean, mainland China, 
and Laos wars, there’s a strong feeling in 
Asia that the United States is good at 
“quickie” fights, but that it wearies in long 
struggles. This feeling accounts for the be- 
lief in many Asian minds that in the long 
run the Reds will win. : 

The trickle of information from South 
Vietnam the past few days seems to indicate 
the Dominican action will help convince 
some doubters that the war is not in the 
Communist bag. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, May 4, 
1965] ; 


AN Error REcTIFIED 

It is now clear that the Untted States 
originally underestimated the role of Com- 
munists in the Dominican Republic. But 
when the error was discovered, it acted 
swiftly with armed forces. 

That simplified analysis was made in in- 

formed diplomatic circles in Washington over 
the weekend following the turbulent week of 
rioting and shooting in Santo Domingo. 
. The United States sent nearly 5,000 marines 
and airborne troops into the island, solely to 
rescue American and other foreign ‘citizens 
whose lives were endangered by the rising 
anarchy. President Johnson announced that 
4,500 additional marines and paratroops were 
being sent to the Republic. 

Some critics had been arguing that our 
military operation was larger than necessary, 
and was primarily intended to halt a rebel- 
lion which threatened to open the way to 
Communist domination of the little nation. 

Actually, President Johnson’s moves appear 
to have been based on both considerations. 
In his announcement that more troops were 
to be sent to Santo Domingo, President John- 
son said their presence was necessary to se- 
cure the island against communism, as the 
Red uprising had been taken over by Com- 
munist conspirators directed from abroad, 

This would seem clearly to mean that 
Castro and his deadly crews are behind the 
anarchy in the Dominican Republic. Law 
and order broke down completely when re- 
bellious army leaders who started the up- 
rising acknowledged they could not control 
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the elements they had set loose. ‘Those ele- ‘dead from among their ranks in earlier fight- 
ments were under control of hardcore Com- ing had taught them to keep their eyes on 
munists trained in Cuba and Czéchoslovakla, ‘every roof and ‘doorway before them “and 
and they began deliberate moves: to attack ‘their fingers Hght on their triggers. That 
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U.S, nationals and property. 


By last midweek more than 60 Communists 


had been identified, actively engaged in arm- 
ing and léading toughs and crim{dals in an 
effort. to set up a second Communist bastion 
in this hemisphere, ; ea 
President Johnson moved quickly, clespite 
the knowledge that many Latin Americans 
and Europeans would be infuriated by uni- 
lateral Yankee action reminiscent of gun- 
hoat diplomacy. The President took the ac- 
tion “because he felt that at thé momient 
there, was no other course. tt wag 
better to bruise Latin sensibilities t 
the deaths of U.S. citizens, ¥ 
frend to anarchy which would 
Make another Cuba out of the | 
Republic. — Te ghee Sc . 


ventually 
mintcan 


“on that 


out | 
sing from. Been ae ae eA an ceatat Si 
‘But on this day their limited experience 


did not seem to bother them. The score of at least the ,odds against finding’ him,” I 


‘way they could often spot the flicker of mcve- 
men when a.gunner on the other side puiled 
his weapon in or out through a window 
frame or porch or balcony. : 
What burdened them heavily was plain 
frustration under the surging symphony of 
gunfire. It was only a nagging anguish in 
the morning really, because the volume of 
incoming bullets built higher every hour, and 
so we ¢oUld hope we were going to make an 
‘attack to suppress the fire. In the noon heat, 
when the order came to group ourselves in 
sevéral protected side streets, we Tuxuriated 
in the knowledgé that this was the first step 
toward attacking. But then we heard the 
battalion colonel acknowledge on his jeep 
radio the order to break up the walting 
‘groups. The men were to be sent back to 
‘their static positions, the same old rooftops 


had been in the first place. Even the sun- 
‘shine dimmed with disappointment. 
cS OE RTO NO MAN’S LAND 

~ Through the afternoon, the sheer need to 
find the guns hitting and wounding among 
them drove little teams of troopers to dart 


utes, 62, including grenade blasts). By near- 
a jeep brought us hamburgers and 


t was Ruiz Street, and the rebel tank (de- 
stroyed by 106-millimeter recoilless rifie fire 
-pfter it gunned off Trooper Richard Green’s 
left leg) was still smoking over the body of 
its dead crewman. Here as we ran zig-zag 
across the street every one of us drew fire. 
(“You run like a ballerina—pretty slow, if 


of @ paratrooper on an overhanging bal- 
299 There were two cars, 200 yards for- 
ward of us_on the rebel st: : 


an LE EE Daag Eo Se OLE eke eS 
here weren't any more words for a few 


minutes but I'couldn’t have heard them any- 


“That’s exactly what I mean,” replied the 
officer, holding his bandaged arm with his 
good one as he crouched. 

. .The sergeant swore. I said “It’s a lousy 
business.” He said, “You bet.” 


Lecenp’—TRACING CasTRo’s BOATMAN BE- 
HIND THE REBEL LINES IN Dominican RE- 
PUBLIC 

: ‘(By Dickey Chapelle) 

Santo Domineco.—"Ten' to one—those are 


“aid road’ biccks and balconies where they 


“You Must Know Tuar You Have BEcoME 
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thought. Those were the chances against my: 
locating in the Dominican Republic one man 
I’d known briefly 8 years before as a wounded 
fighter in Fidel Castro’s Cuban guerrilla 
forces. 

But there were some clues. One was the 
text of President Johnson’s statement that 
the U.S. Government possessed hard evidence 
of Communist leadership in the Dominican 
rebel forces. ; ; 

The second, from a book I’d written, was an 
excerpt of my story as a U.S. reporter inside 
the Castro army between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, 1958. Marked in the margin was 
@ passage describing a wounded, bearded of- 
ficer who was “not even a Cuban but a Domi- 
nican fighting Batista now so Castro’s men 
can fight Trujillo later.” The wounded man 
had been known as “Castro’s boatman,” pilot 
of the ill-fated Gramma when it landed Fidel 
and his 80-odd cohorts from Mexico onto the 
beaches of Cuba's Oriente Province in 1956. 


.4 CLUE IN THE NEWS 


The final clue was a clipping from the Na~- 
tional Observer, a report that Ramon Pichi- 
ttlo Mejia, a Dominican who had served as 
helmsman of the Gramma, was now a secret 
rebel troop leader in his native land. 

If I did find him, I wondered why he would 
confirm publicly his being a fiesh-and-blood 
link between two Yankee-go-home fighting 
forces, one in Cuba and one in the Dominican 
Republic, But certainly there was no harm 
in asking. So I came to Santo Domingo. 

For a week in the bullet-scarred Caribbean 
city my search uncovered nothing. He was 
said to be here, out in the country, back in 
Cuba. He was said to he alive, dead, 
wounded, a Red propaganda story, an Amer- 
ican propaganda story. 

It seemed I was on the right track, though. 
The PRD, the Constitutionalist Party of Col. 
Francisco Caamana Deno, exuded much of 
the atmosphere I remembered with increas- 
ing vividness from Castro’s 26th of July 
movement. There were the same unkempt 
and youthful hoods swaggering the littered 
streets with the same rifles. (This was 
literal in regard to the weapons, for many 
of the first Fidelistas were armed with rifles 
they called “Santo Domingoes” after their 
place of manufacture in the Dominican Re- 
public.) There was the same Hp-twisted, 
sloganeering bitterness against the United 
States. 

“HONEYMOON WITH THE PRESB =~” 

__ Finally, at the rebel headquarters in the 
Copiilo office building on Conde Street, there 
was the same honeymoon with the U.S. press 
that the Fidelistas, had once so profitably 
enjoyed. ne aes co ad 

“In vain, Dheard veteran U.S. reporters who 
had covered the Castro story and were now 
in Santo Domingo warn their less experi- 
enced colleagues how the tactic carbon- 
copied other Red efforts. I remembered, too, 
the extreme to which the Fidelistas carried 
their we-have-nothing-to-hide-from-the-free 
press policy; they had once confided to my 
care, at a time when they knew I was going 
back through Batista’s lines, a map correctly 
marked with their full troop deployments. 
Would this characteristic phase of candor 
‘existing here and now help my search for 
Castro’s boatman? 

It developed that it would. 

“While the American reporters daily came 
back and forth through thé street barriers to 
rebel territory for press conferences, they 
continued to sleep and live back in the in- 
ternational security zone. So, when I told 
Rafael Dominguen, erstwhile press secretary 
for exiled Juan Bosch and now the chief 
Maison from Colonel Caamano to the foreign 
press, that I wished to actually live with rebel 
fighting men in their zone for a few days, he 
seemed a little taken aback. But it was 
quickly arranged. They could prove the 
second step to finding Castro’s boatman. 

‘Please tell the truth about us—only not 
our last names,” said the three men and a 
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girl (the invalid wife of one of them) whose 
life and quarters and meals, it had. heen 
agreed that Ishare. — ae ee ee 
tee AN ATTRACTIVE GROUP, 

The quarters were a cool five-room apart- 
mient’on a rebel-zone thoroughfare whose 
original occupants had fied the city when 
the shooting started. The food was pitiful, 


but the four young revolutionaries were 2. 


thoroughly attractive crew, though their 
world was not.mine, : Ed athe. She 

Their leader was Raul, who at 19. possessed 
“not only the face, form, and deep-lashed 
eyes of a Byron, but even enough talent and 

_ Stick-to-it-Iveness to have drafted a book- 
length diary of the bloody fighting. _ 
The latter chapters, of course, were a tome 
of hatred against U.S. military forces. To 
him, every suffering of a rebel noncombatant 
was fresh proof of Yankee infamy. When I 
said I felf, it important for Americans to 
hear his reasoning, and offered to help see 
that his book manuscript was considered for 
publication by the same Yankee editor who 
printed my’ books, he looked quizzical, 

‘He objected, “I do not have the money to 
publish my book. TI have never had a job but 
asa@clerk.” scisecls ost sta 

.“Ip, America, you do not pay to have a 
book published; you are paid,” I explained. 

“Es verdad? (Is that true?)” he said, and 
stared wonderingly. : 

“I WONDER IF ULL BEA WIDOW” 

Cella, the blond girl-bride member of the 

group, was his wife, a missionary’s daugh- 
ter, born in Cuba, She had spent some time 
in the United States and spoke English no 
more accented than mine. “Each night when 
Raul goes out I wonder ii I'll be a widow 
before the sun comes up. Like Rosa, my 
neighbor. Your Marines kiiled her man, and 
she had a miscarriage. Twins. She was like 
one dead at first. But now she is combing 
her hair and putting on lipstick again.” 
- The other white-collar. member of our 
group was sturdy, gentle Juan, 22. He had 
worked as a bookkeeper in an import agency 
elased bythe strife, But he wanted to prove 
he was an impressionist painter by promising 
mie one of his paintings as soon as he could 
get back to his studio, which was under para- 
troop guns, he said. If the fortunes of war 
corresponding had allowed, I would have ac- 
cepted it too, for he was too, pragmatic a 
soul to have created a daub, ... .. 

The real activist. among the four was 

square-featured, _square-shouldered Um- 
berto, at 26 the oldest, and by trade a steve- 
dore. He joked about how his chocolate- 
colored skin made him a less yisihle target 
- On Hight patrol than were all of us with 
our white faces. Clearly, he mothered the 
group, remembering to count ammunition, 
and monitor lights after dark and make sure 
people who were to be on duty in the chill 
of the night had a warm if ragged sweater 
tied aroynd. their middles when they went 
out. : 


. BY A CANDLE’S LIGHT 


We ate together for the first time at dusk 
that night, and I counted 12 rifle shots—3 
sounded very close—during the meal, al- 
though nobody else paid any attention to 
them. The decor of the living room was a 
kind of beatnik-Sears Roebuck and Included 
four ill-matched, once-white garden chairs. 

. What light we had flickered from a fat candle 
in a spattered glass set on the swept tile 
floor so we could not be silhouetted in the 
wide .window facing the nearest American 

~ lines ibe yards away. ; 5 ids 

Celia and Umberto fixed a chipped plate 

for each .of us in a dark, tiny kitchen. The 

meal consisted of one egg, well salted and 
frjed in carn oil from. a. tin marked “gift of 

_ the people of the United States not to. be 
- sold”; two plantanos (they look like bananas 
and taste like potatoes) similarly fried, and 
one small cup of sweet coffee almost thick 

“ enough to pour like sirup. ; 


oa 


When I averred I liked working with Latins 
and Turks because of their authoritarian 
coffee, I knew I’d_ said the right thing to 
Please my hosts. I did not try to put into 
words my sense of shock that we were going 
to try to do military work all night on the 
few hundred calories we had just had; be- 
hind the guns facing us I knew American 
riflemen were at that hour eating three times 
as much. 

The coffee brought with it near-convival- 
ity. I asked curiously: “If you could, what 
would you say to our readers?” 

While Raul was thoughtful, Juan talked: 
“We want to say the same as we write on 
the walls: “Yanqui—go. OAS—go.” 

I asked, reservedly, “Do you mean that?” 

“We will fight until you go or we are dead,” 
Raul intoned. 

Trying to keep my voice empty of emo- 
tion, I said, “If we were all to go, you know 
you would bear certain consequences.” 

“Only one,” was Raul’s answer. “Only 
one. Then we could fight the junta troops 


again, We had won over them the night, 


your Marines landed—if we had been losing, 
your Ambassador would never have called for 
troops. If we fight them again, we will win 
again.” 


“How can the few of you in the rebel 


zone win with your rifles over their tanks 
and planes?” I wanted to know, 

“As we won before over the tanks and 
Planes. The soldiers of the junta do not 
want to fight and they will come over to 
our side as they came before you Yankees 
invaded us.” 

It was quiet in the flickering candlelight; 
their view of history—even recent history— 
was not the same as generally believed in the 
United States. Then I was remembering how 
8 years ago I had watched Castro’s rifie- 
men vanquish Batista’s gunners and pilots 
because “they did not want to fight.” 

Raul broke in, “What would America do if 
we won again?” 

TWO YEARS IN PRISON 


I tried to choose words carefully, 
can, be sure the United States will not cease 
to apply whatever measure of control is 
needed in the Dominican Republic to make 
certain your country does not become an- 
other Cuba. You cannot want that to hap- 
pen, either.” 

' “We do not know about other countries,” 
replied Raul without heat. “But we do know 
about our life under the old Trujillo guards 
who lead the junta. -When other boys were 
going to high school, I lived 2 years irt prison 
because my father had made Trujillo angry. 
That is why I am a revolutionary.” 

" Umberto took a fat steel watch out of his 
pocket and interrupted us by pointing to its 
face; lt showed 8:30. He explained that 
rebel infantry guard shifts at night were 3 
hours long—9 to 12, midnight to 3, 3 o'clock 
to 6.. If I wanted ta observe them all, I was 
to start with Raul, Juan, and Umberto. They 
would hand me over to their reliefs, 

The men shortly reported to their com- 
Mand post with a dozen others for arms and 
the night’s orders, It was a brightly lighted 
back bedroom in another deserted apart- 
ment up the street. Their assignments were 
given by a spanking-neat professional young 
officer who carried in a glittering X over his 
‘uniformed shoulders two belts of linked ma- 
chinegun cartridges. He had recently been 
@ lieutenant of the junta forces, 


A PEAR QF PICTURES 


At first, the scene was in low Key—Just 


young men in dark jackets and tennis shoes 
each taking and loading a rifle. Aside Juan 
told me, “Orders are the same—we cannot 
fire from our positions until the perdidos 
Yanquis shoot at us.” I did not tell him 
that only a few days before, I had covered 
the nearby paratroops and heard their orders: 
“You, will not fire unless fred on and then 


“You 
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only if the target is human, armed within 50 
yards and moving toward you.” 

Then I started to take a picture—and the 
scene galvanized into shrill Latin hysteria. 
A gangling rebel with beagle-like features, 
black-rimmed glasses, and a loaded auto- 
matic rifle objected volubly to what I was 
doing. His colleagues called him Four Eyes, 
he called me a perdida Yanqui, and my 
friends lost the argument. I made no Photo- 
graphs in the command post. 

A half-dozen of the men and I shortly 
went out to an emplacement of sandbags be- 
side a roadblock at the corner of Cabral and 
Arzobizbomarino Streets, a rifle shot south 
of the U.S. paratroop line. In cloud-dimmed 
moonlight, I could see that the position had 
been chosen professionally and built to the 
recommendations of any military manual in 
print. Half was roofed with heavy timber 
and sheet metal, held in place by a double 
layer of sandbags; it could have protected 
most of us from light artillery and all from 
machinegun fire. There were ports for six 
riflemen. 

We had just settled down to sentry duty 
at the post—I was almost dozing as I sat on 
a@ broken concrete block—when three spaced 
single shots spun over nearby. An exploding 
flare overhead washed us in silver like statues, 

Both Hght and noise seemed to come from 
the no man’s land beside us. There was no 
movement to be seen in the light, but as it 
faded, Four Eyes shrilly whispered something 
about the perdida Yanqui. I did not think 
it was a compliment. . 

He was interrupted’ when several black 
wraiths soundlessly materialized on the street 
before us. Juan challenged, his “Halt” an 
octave higher than. his speaking voice. 

“Tt. is the inspecting party of our senior 
officer,” Raul whispered to me, and then I 
could make out the figures. Even without 
Raul's identification, though, I would have 
known which was the commander from the 
on-balance stance on his wide bulk, and from 
the reassuring depth of his chuckle at some- 
thing reported to him. Obviously, here was 
& Man who had spent so many nights in this 
Kind of tension that it was now his natural 
habitat. He murmured a sentence with the 
words la Americana. 

Juan whispered to me. “The comman- 
dante asks if you want to see the most 
dangerous place on our lines.” 

“I do,” I whispered back, thinking after- 
ward that the words from the marriage cere~ 
mony were a singularly inappropriate choice 
under the circumstances, . 

“Then follow him.” Juan moved me by 
my shoulder out from behind the sandbags. 
The commandante’s shape moved off with 
only a sibilance of boot scrape. I was glad 
I was wearing tennis shoes so I could be as 
quiet. His silhouette showed no rifle, though 
his three aides held theirs unshouldered 
at the ready in their hands. 

THE FEEL OF FIGHTING 


I don’t know if there are any words to tell 
about the next hours I spent following the 
commandante, or, for that matter, the nights 
I bad done the same thing behind a tall 
American paratroop leader on the other side 
of the line. The modern world of war in 
darkness, even when the ‘guns are silent or 
as here, sounding only one shot at a time, 
still has no true poet. I wonder if Raul 
someday will find the lines to say meaning- 
fully how it really is. 

The silence weights—hostile, uncaring, 
ghostly, only one effort at self-control re- 
moved from the dark of the sobbing child 
who wakes afraid of the dark. There is no 
comfort in the famillar feel of rubbled 
asphalt under your feet, and you step up dim 
curbs and rises and on faith, only because to 
stumble would admit the demons of imagi- 
nation across the consciousness, 

I fixed my eyes on the moving darkness 
ehead I knew was the commandante, The 
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ck ny . 
‘teassurance “of his broad back was almost 
“warm on my face in the gentle night wind. 
We went.up a rising street to the north and 
were challenged threé times, almost every 50 
yards, by other rebel Commiaridos, Another 
single shot spun past very high. 1 agreed to 
toyself with the commardante’s judgment 
that where we were heading was the most 
dangerous place. For Trecognized it; we were 
approaching ‘the lines of the 508t.1 Infantry 
of the 82d Airborne alongside whose: com-~ 
pariy commander, Capt. Bernard Tulling- 
‘ton, t had only a year before watched South 
Vietnamese infantrymen in combat in the 
ta. "More to the point, Pd been 
ight with these paratroops here and 
fiuam t6 be utterly alert. I very much 
ant to be probing arourid In front 
s In darkness with ai armed party 

2 PURSE Tog PEE SAS OT ba 


yt have time to finish the thought, 


fobably was just as well: “We had 


‘come "the “stréet along Ozama River 
throu e heart of Santo Domingo. With 


‘the conimandante 


“tbrough | Wooden shack: “I could hear the 


“he, stil 


lap 


over the water. 
oe tig Sab owe 
"took: ‘through “the” window’ before you; 
you ‘see the inVasot Yanqtit before you— 
very cles,” a voice whispered to ms. 
aid,” My gifide wae right. The nearest 
U.S. rifle Barrel ‘seéméed “Hear enough to 
WM ee 
“We oozéd back in the darkness 4 block 
along the riverfront street” “The comman- 
dant totioned me to his side sgain. One 
ofhisaldestranslated. | 


ed 


Be saya, If he were the paratroop com- 
:< marider, he would not let his enemy come so 


We weit back an- 


o make the answr fast, but 
Kéép it low. "We are all 
‘too--td see ¥dtir People 


- Phe commandante wants to Imow if you 


‘have frietids who dre“ mothers ‘of Yanquis 


. down here.” 


ny 


- Kho ee hee % 
“tsald: very distinctly, “Probatly the press 


Teaid yes. : 

efi, can’t you réportere get thern to make 
ipaign writing letters to keg to bring 
boys horié beforé we kill them? Like 
#8 


5 
Americ 


. ould "do just that. But it ts not going to 


do so,” A riffe fired almost beside us. And 
an ee te 
:We had been a knot of perhaps five ‘people 
ding in the darkness of the narrow street 
the water. Thé single shot had come 
‘ose I thought Tf could have put riy” 
ie shocking Incandescence“of the 
t, too to"have ¢cémé from 
‘Hine. ‘The Billet Had passed 
‘hedding townrd the paratroopers. 


e US. forces aniswet? 


panish 


tHiat 


own 

. at y he fired. 

fe ba en ‘and 

= conctnd we must be an Amiérican ‘scott 
T 


es ‘the ilver ‘wiiére ‘another 


A 


La od - 


“american unit was posttioned. But how’ he * 


happened to miss all of us at that range, 
I never did find out. 


BACK TO THE STARTING POINT 


With a welcome sense of anticlimax al- 
most flowing over us, we climbed another 
rising street that brought us pack almost 
where we'd started. Here the commandante 
talked in low but nearly normal tones. 

“Do not underestimate us as weak, 
Americana,” he began. “Even the church 
is on our side. Our bishop gives us the food 
so we can fight.” 

I asked where the bishop got the food. 

The commandante said he would come 
back to get me so I could see for myself a5 
soon as it got light. “Will you rest now?” I 
asked as he turned to go. He chuckled at my 

uestion, “I do not sleep, Americana. Lt 
carinot, because the troops facing mine are 
from your ccuntry. If they were from the 
junta instead of the United States, I could 
sleep. But they are American so I will be 
alert all night.” And after this gallantry he 


<* aid-seemed to balance on the U.S. gun posi- 


commandante again appear. 
to photograph the hilltop slum close by the 
paratroop position where, on the night of 


~ o> June 4, according to Colonel Caamano's re- 


ports to the United Nations, an artillery 
barrage had killed two noncombatants. 
PHOTOGRAPHING THE SLUM 
Ti was a hideots, sprawling slum. I first 
photographed on a laundry line a dress and 
newly washed jeans, so torn that I believed, 
as T Was told, that thelr last wearers had 
died in artillery fire. Next I saw helf a 
_dozen wide shell holes in the shacks and in- 
terviewed a score of survivors, some of them 
bandaged. I came away sure the community 
had been savagely hit but—like the United 
Nations investigators—unable to decide by 


back to Trujillo. 
that,” I finished. 

“I don’t Enow,” he said. 
then.” _. a ont tects 
- For the first time in the brightening 
morning light, I looked squarely into his 
face. Was it truly familiar, or was my judg- 
ment suspect after the night's misadven- 
tures? ‘Standing amid the rubbled slum, I 
drew a deep breath. — ere ae 

“Were you in Cuba then? 
you-—Castro’s boatman?” : 

The eyes narrowed and the answer came 
by reflex—-proudly. 

“I was the commander of Fidel’s Gramma 
and later, in the mountains where you were, 

_Americana, a léader of a battalion for him.” 
_ “Are you Pichiriio??# ; 
_ “My name is Ramon Pichirilo Mejia.” 

“Did you remember who I was?” 

He looked pityingly at me. “Si si, 
Americana,” he grinned and spoke slowly as 
4f the words tasted good. “Surely you clo not 
think I, a leader of soldiers, would permit 
someone I did not know into my sector?” 

“Are you then well after what happened 
to you in Cuba?” 

“Well enough to have led people against 
their oppressors in Bolivia and Columbia and 

“ Hips al Nh Seb Es 5 t 


“I was not here 


I mean, were— 


* 
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Venezuela and Costa Rica and Guatemala 
since last I saw you,” he nodded. 

“Then you must know you have become & 
kind of legend. You are secret no longer. 
Will you not permit me to take your pic- 
ture?” 

He posed. I shot fast. He raised his hand. 
“Now do not say Iam a Communist, Ameri- 
cana. If I were truly a Red, I could. have 
a good life staying in Cuba. But you see I 
am here instead, where I was born.” 

We walked back to Raul’s apartment al- 
most without speaking. 

I was mulling over a fact with an un- 
pleasant cutting edge. Upon me now was a 
moment of truth that comes uniquely to 
most professional observers of human con~- 
flict. My own life had at different times and 
places been protected by two groups of armed 
human beings now committed to mortal 
combat against each other. 

The paratroops so well defending the free~ 
dom they knew; the rebels as best they could 
resisting an oppression they knew—how had 
these forces come face to face with loaded 
weapons? 

The last chapter came a day later. First, 
from the balcony of Raul and Celia’s bor- 
rowed apartment I photographed a crowd of 
several thousand who had lined up at dawn 
to receive a gift of ofl and rice and milk 
through the U.S. food-for-peace program. 
Later, I was to see official reports that five 
trailer loads, each of 10 tons, had crossed into 
the rebel zone the previous afternoon for 
this distribution. In fact, some of it was 
at that hour being given out to families liv- 
ing in the rebel zone by the Catholic charita~ 
ble agency, Caritas. 

But at the distribution point I visited, no 
food had been delivered. Instead, the peo- 
ple were turned away with the rumor that 
the Yankee invaders had not permitted the 
trucks to cross the roadblocks into the rebel 
zone, 


So it was a crowd grumbling against Amer- 


ica that receded emptyhanded past the door- 
way to which Celia and I went down to greet 
Raul, Juan, and Umberto as they came 
“home” from their sentry duty just after 6 
o'clock. I saw that “Four Eyes” was with 
them. He at once addressed me with weary 
hostility. 

“You see, it Is Just as I always say. All 
Americans are bad. Always.” , 

Juan raised his hand to “Four Eyes.” He 
seemed offended more at his fellow rebel’s 
manners than his sentiments, but he said, 
“Speak not so to her.” 


This only sparked “Four Eyes” further. He 


sald distinctly, “I will speak so. I say, all 
Americans are bad. All of them should be 
killed.” He looked squarely at me across the 
half dozen feet between us. 

The truth is that he was not very fright- 
ening, and I simply said mockingly, “I don’t 
think you mean that. There are 190 million 
of us, Chico. You don’t even intend to start 
with this one—” and I pointed to myself. 

“J would like to, only you are @ woman 
and so—" 

The threat was never finished. Moving so 
swiftly I don’t know from which direction he 
came, Commandante Pichirilo suddenly stood 
rock steady between us. His face furious, he 
thrust me back into the vestibule with one 


-~hand, and “Four Eyes” out into the street 


with the other. When he had seen “Four 
Eyes” walk slowly off, he ruefully turned to 
me. He said, “Till we meet again,” and 
marched off himself without a backward 
glance. I left the rebel zone later that morn- 
ing. 

Several days later, I sat down to write this 
story. Someone asked me: “Well, did you 
find your villain of the piece?” “I found 
the boatman,” I said. “But I don’t know if 
that answers your question. I Just don't 
know.” 


‘ 
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STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO) Peer 
CouNcIL ON SUPPORT PRESIDENT JOHNSON | 
IN r VIETNAM AND SaNnTo Domino 

ae : _ WasHiIngton, 'DG., 
; May 19, 4965. 
‘The executive council has considered the 
latest developments in war-ravaged Vietnam 
and in strife-torn Santo Domingo. “We have 
exatnined the course pursued by President 

Johnson to. end. Co 

against the South Vietnamese and to prevent 

Communist subversion of the efforts of the 

Dominican, people to return to constitutional 

goverhment. The executive council, acting 

on reports from its own investigators on the 
spot, déclares its unequivocal support of the 
measures, taken to date, by President John- 
son se éet these critical situations, «| 

We a e. with regret the rejection ‘by Mos- 


cow, Peiping, and Hanoi of the repeated of-' 


fers by President Johnson ‘for unconditional 
discussions of ways and means of securing 
a just peace ‘in Vietnam. ~ We particularly 
- deplore their, callous opposition to the Presi- 


dent’s program for fortifying the foundations 


of a lasting peace by improving the living 
conditions of. the long-suffering, impover- 
ished ples of this turbulent area. These 


Communist rulers have even, scorned the 


péace efforts of the 17 nonalined nations. 
The executive council welcomes, the 
prompt and energetic measures taken by the 
President 40 prevent the Communist at- 
tempt to seize. control of the Dominican, 
democratic revolutionary movement and to 
foist a Castro-type dictatorship on Santo 


’ Domingo. Had our Government shown such 


prompt initiative in 1959, Cuba would today 
be a free country and not a ‘Communist 
slave state. 

We reject as unfounded in fact the posi- 
tion taken by Senator Goldwater and others 
that the President’s Dominician policy ts a 
throwback to old line gunboat diplomacy. 


Our Government’s initiative is motivated. 


solely by.a determination to safeguard the 
lives of American and other nationals and 
to prevent a dangerous. deterioration of the 
Dominican crisis which could lead to the 
establishment of another Communist terror 
regime and the slaughter of thousands. In 
sharp contrast to the gunboat diplomacy 
which often supported reactionaries and pro- 
tected private exploitation, President John- 
son has offered to pe unstinting economic 
assistance. to. the Dominican. people so that 
they may build a prosperous democracy and 
strengthen thelr national independence. 

The President deserves the full support of 
_ the people of our country and all Latin 
America in his tireless efforts to hasten the 
building of effective inter-American peace- 
keeping machinery and achieve collective 
responsibility for normalizing the situation 
and assuring the Dominican people of the 
earliest opportunity to elect a government of 
their own free choice. The administration’s 
acceptance of the U.N. good offices, alongside 
of the OAS, in the Dominican crisis, further 
demonstrates Washington’s earnest desire 
to end the destructive conflict. 

The crisis in Vietnam and Santo Domingo, 
though continents apart, are basically in- 
terrelated, They must be faced in the con- 
text of the entire world crisis. To date, 
Castro has made three attempts to inter- 
vené in Santo Domingo and foist ‘a Com- 
‘munist dictatorship on the Dominican peo- 
ple," In Santo Domingo, as in Vietnam, our 
country seeks only to thwart a new and most 
dangerous form of intervention by the fifth 
colurins of Communist imperialism, There 
are differerices between the war in Vietnam 
and the tragic struggle in the Dominican Re- 
public, but it is the common factors in“ the 
two. critical’ ‘areas which are of overriding 
‘importance. ” Alded, armed, and directed 
:Moscow atid Peiping, by Hanoi and Havana, 
“the Communist subversives in both cqun- 
tries have resorted to all-out military action 
for the purpose of imposing their dictator- 


mmunist aggression, 


! 


, ship ‘on the people. Furthermore, the 
‘Dominican and Vietnamese Communists 


. share the same fundamental purpose: to dis- 


‘parliamentary sys 


1 


credit our country and undermine its power 
as the strongest democratic barrier to the 
international Communist drive for world 
domination. 

Months ago, the Communist North Viet- 
nam Premier, Pham Van Dong, emphasized 
that the war waged by his forces in South 
Vietnam “attracts the attention of the world, 
especially the peoples in South America. The 
struggle of our southern compatriots is as 
great a countribution to the people’s revolu- 
tion in the world as the battle of Dien Bien 
Phu.” The Communist military leader, Gen- 


‘eral Giap, struck the same note when he 


stressed that “South Vietnam is the model 
of the national itberation movement in our 
time. If the special warfare that the U.S. 
imperialists. are testing in South Vietnam 
is overcome, this means that it can be de- 
feated everywhere in the world.” 

Our country can never defeat the Commu- 
nist reactionaries by supporting other reac- 
tionaries or by relying solely on military 
means. The building of a strong democracy 
requires adequate social reforms and a 
healthy economy. It is the historic duty of 
the trade unions to play a decisive part in 
strengthening democracy and fostering so- 
cial justice as the firmest barrier to Commu- 
nist subversion and domination. The ex- 
ecutive council supports President Johnson’s 
efforts to help in the restoration of constitus 
tional democratic government and the pro- 
motion of social reforms and economic prog~ 
ress in Santo Domingo. In this light, our 
Government would be well advised to accord 
full diplomatic recognition only to a consti- 
tutionally established Dominican democratic 
government. 

Even with the most generous assistance 
from our country, it will take much time, 
patience and persistence to develop stable 
democratic institutions in South Vietnam 
and Santo Domingo. Serious difficulties in 
the path of their emocratic development are 
unavoidable because the Communist menace 
in both countries i is continually ‘supported by 
outside powers. In such grave situations, 
it is the responsibility of our country, which 
alone has the will and the power for de- 
terring aggression, to take prompt and timely 
initiative in the interest of peace and free- 
dom. 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO ExeEcurivE 

CouNCcIL ON GERMANY 


WasHINCTON, D.C., 
May 19, 1965. 


Twenty years ago ‘this month, Nazi Ger- 
many capitulated and World War IT ended 
in Europe. During the two decades that fol- 
lowed its crushing defeat, Germany has 
undergone a profound transformation. With 
the help, support, and encouragement of the 
Western allies, especially the United States, 


. Germany has become a prosperous country 


with a sound economy. What is more, it has 
also become a strong and healthy democracy. 

In sharp contrast with the political sit- 
uation after the First World War, when 
chauvinistic, reactionar and radical ele- 
ments undermined the Weimar Republic, the 
German people have repudiated militarism, 


‘extremism and all expansionist and aggres~' 


They have established a stable 
m and free institutions, 
including vigorous trade union movement, 
The change had been so complete that 
16 years after its utter destruction, the oe 
cratic powers granted Germany, on May 5, 
1955, its sovereignty. The German Federal 
Republic was received into the Western com- 
munity and admitted to NATO where it has 
become a most loyal and reliable member. 
“Nevertheless, there is still a German prob- 
tem today—a problem that a constant source 
of international concern and tension. This 
problem is rooted in the partition of Ger- 


sive designs. 
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many y that began after the end of the war as 
a temporary arrangement for occupation pur- 
poses but has continued because of Moscow's 
stubborn refusal to permit German reunifi- 
cation in freedom. In these 20 years the 
division of Germany has steadily deepened 
and worsenéd, as has the Soviet intransigence 
in denying the German people the right of. 
self-determination. 

To whatever extent there has been a de- 
tente in Soviet relations with the West since 
Khrushchev’s defeat in the Cuban missile 
crisis, the German issue was not affected 
by it. On the contrary, the attitude of the 
Kremlin rulers toward the Federal Republic 
has hardened in recent months. Their slan- 
derous campaign against Bonn has been in- 
tenstfied. When the Bundestag exercised its 
right to meet in West Berlin, the Soviet au- 
thorities resorted to irresponsible harass- 
ments and rejected all unofficial feelers for 
new negotiations about Germany. 

Notwithstanding this adamant posture of 
the U.S.S.R., lt is a matter of great urgency 
that the problem of German national unity 
in freedom should be reactivated. Since the 
Geneva Conference of 1959, no talks on Ger- 
many have been held. The United States, 
Great Britain and France which, together 
with the Soviet Union, have assumed, under 
the Potsdam agreement, the responsibility 
for German reunification, should take the 
initiative and insist on new four-power ne- 
gotiations on the German problem. As in 
the case of Austria, a permanent four-power 
commission should be formed which would 
continue to meet until a final peace treaty 
had been arrived at with a fréely elected all- 
German government. 

It may be that a new Allied diplomatic ini- 
tiative might not accomplish significant 
gains. But it will, at least, remind Moscow 
that the free world will not tire in its efforts 
to bring about German reunification in 
freedom. 


Otherwise, Moscow will come to believe 


that.the West has become accustomed to the 


status quo and is prepared to accept it de 
facto, if not de jure, as permanent. To dis- 
pel any doubts about the Allied interest in 
ending the partition of Germany, we should 
persist in making it continuously and un- 
equivocally clear to the Soviets that the 
West will not release them of their obliga- 
tions regarding German reunification and 
that it will not consider any detente as gen- 
uine and durable as long as the German. 
problem has not been settled in accordance 
with the principle of self-determination. 
All such efforts will, however, be doomed 
in advance if the West does not act in unity 
and strength. Only if the three Allies are 
united and determined will their dealings 
with Moscow have a chance of success. 
Unfortunately, the unanimous policy of 
the three Western Powers has been endan- 
gered by President de Gaulle’s declared in- 
tention to “Huropeanize” the German ques- 
tion. The consequence of his claim that the 
solution of the German problem is a matter 
for Germany's neighbors would be to exclude 
Great Britain and, above all, the United 


- States from any future negotiations and de- 


cisions on German reunification. This 
would mean the end of four-power responsi- 
bility and make France and the Soviet Union 
the sole arbiters of Germany’s fate. 

It is obvious that the absence of America 
and Britain from the conference table would 
tremendously weaken the Western negotia- 
tors while the bargaining position of the 
Soviet Union would be strengthened. In 
such a power constellation the cause of a 
free and united Germany would be in the 
gravest jeopardy. 

” It would be'a mistake to offer Moscow, even 
before negotiations have begun, any conces- 
sions such ‘as recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
line. The frontiers of a free and united 
Germany should be left to a final peace con- 
ference. . 

: a 
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-Recognizing that without a Just and sound 
settlement of the German question, there can 
be no.secure peace in Europe, the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO urges our Govern- 
tment,to make new efforts to bring about a 


‘resumption of talks on Germany. We com- 
mend the administration for tts ‘firmiess in 


upholding the principle of four-power te- 
sponsibility for German unity. “We propose 
that the Allies should intensify “hel: support 
of the Federal Republic’s endavors to be 


recognized throughout the world ‘asthe sole | 


legitimate representative of the entire Ger- 
man people. We further urge that our 
Government strongly oppose ‘any measure 


“Which might promote consolidation of the 
:- 6dlous Ulbricht regime or enharice its inter- 
-mattonal, prestige. 
council cajis upon our Governrient to con- 


Finally, tlie executive 


tinue, to defend vigorously the freedom of 
West Berlin, its right to maintaid closé bonds 


"- with the Federal Republic, and ‘treé access to 


the city... 

On the occasion of the 20th, anniversary 
of the day that brought the most tragic and 
shameful period in German’ history to a 
close, and on the o¢casion of the 10th anni- 
versity of thelr becoming again a sovereign 


mation, the AFL-CIO Executive” Council as- 


‘gute the German people and particularly the — 
- Gernian ‘free trade union moyerient,” the 


MINICAN Crisis 


“the AFL-CIO has strongly velceé. tts “un- 


exploitation, the council said, but offering 
economic assistance to the Dominican people 


‘to pilid a prosperous econfomy and strength- ” 


er! their independence, 

“The administration’s efforts to terminate 
the fighting in Santo Domingo, the council 
said, was evidenced by jis acceptance of the 


“United Nations good Offices arid its efforts to 


build peacekeeping mechinery. through the 
Organization of American States. 

Tn Its analysis of the two crisis areas, the 
council gaid “t ’ differetice 
} fetnam ard the tragic struggle 
in the Dominican Republic, but ft le the com- 
mon factors in the two critical areas which 
ate df overriding importance. Aided, armed, 
atid. directed by Moscow and’ Peiping, by 
Hanol and Havana, the Communist sub- 
yérsives In both countries have resorted to 


“all-out military action. for the purpose of 
‘Imposing their dictatorship’ ov. the people.” 
= 8The Communist reactionariss” can never 


“be defeated by supporting other reactionaries 


relying solely on military means, the 


“bounce! declared. The answer Is to build a ~ 


strong democracy on a healthy economy and 


‘adequate social reforms, the stateraent said, 
adding: . cchaeearetr ani 


““T§ is the historic duty of the trade unions 
to play a decisive part in ‘strengthening de- 
mioctacy ‘and fostering sdclal justice as the 
firmest barrier to Communist subversion 
domination.” = Se La 
“the Doniinican Tepublic, the council 
’ he administration to accord full dip- 
tomatic recognition “only to a constitution- 
eablis ed Dominican ‘déhotratic gov- 


i 
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‘It will take much time, ‘patience, and per- 
sistence to develop stable democratic insti- 


at yienk 


tutions in South Vietnam and Santo Do- 


‘mingo, the council concluded, adding that 


“ "it Is the responsibilty of our country, which 


‘alone has the will and the power’ for deter- 
ring aggression, to take prompt and timely 
initiative {n the’ interest of peace and free- 
dom.” 

[From the Inter-American Labor Bulletin, 


; aes July 1965] 

AFL-CIO ExEcUTIVE COUNCIL STATEMENT ON 
VIETNAM AND SaNnTO DoMINGO 
(Condensed) 

The executive council has considered the 
latest developments in war-ravaged Vietnam 


- and in strife-torn Santo Domingo. We have 


examined the course pursued by President 
Johnson to end Communist aggression 
against the South Vietnamese and to prevent 
Communist subversion of the efforts of the 
Dominican people to return to constitutional 


government. The executive council, acting - 


on reports from its own investigators on the 
spot, declares its unequivocal support of the 
measures, taken to date, by President John- 
son to meet these critical situations. 

The executive council welcomes the prompt 
and energetic measures taken by the Presi- 
dent to prevent the Communist attempt to 
-seize control of the. Dominican democratic 


-revolutionary movement and to foist a 


Uastro-type dictatorship on Santo Domingo. 
Had our Government shown such prompt 


initiative in 1959, Cuba would today be a 


free. country and not a Communist slave 


sbtate.. 


We reject as unfounded in fact the posi- 
tion taken by Senator Goldwater and others 
that the President’s Dominican policy is a 
throwback to old line gunboat diplomacy. 
Our Government’s initiative is motivated 


solely by a determination to safeguard the © 


lives of American and other nationals and to 
prevent a dangerous deterloration of the 
Dominican crisis which could lead to the 
establishment of another Communist regime 
and the slaughter of thousands. In sharp 
contrast to the gunboat diplomacy ‘which 
often supported reactionaries and protected 
private exploitation, President Johnson has 
offered to give unstinting economic assistance 
to the Dominican people so that they may 
build a prosperous democracy and strengthen 
their national independence. 

The President deserves the full support of 
the people of our country and all “Latin 
America in his tireless efforts to hasten the 
building of effective inter-American peace- 
keeping machinery and achieve collective 
responsibility for normalizing the situation 
and assuring the Dominican people of the 
earliest opportunity to elect a government of 


their own free choice. ‘The administration’s 


acceptance of the U.N. good offices, alorig- 
side of the OAS, in the Dominican crises, fur- 
ther demonstrates Washington's earnest de- 
aire to end the-destructive conflict. “" * 


_. The erises in Vietnam and Santo Domingo, ~ 
_though continents apart, are basically inter- 


related, They must be faced in the context 
of the entire world crisis. ‘To date, Castro 


has made three attempts to intervene in 


Santo Domingo and foist a Communist dic- 
tatorship’ on the Dominican’ pédople. In 
Santo Domingo, as in Vietnam, our country 
seeks only to th ; 

gerous form of intervention by the fifth 


~ columns of Communist imperialism. 


‘There are differences between the war in 


“Vietnam and the tragic struggle In the Do- 


minican Republic, but it 1s tae common 


factors in the two critical areas which’are | 
of overriding importance. Aided, zrmed, and 


directed by Moscow and Pelping, by Hanoi 
and Havana, the Communist subversives in 
both countries have resorted to .1l-out mili- 
tary action for the purpose of imposing their 


dictatorship on the people. Furthermore, 
Be get hie eS pee yh A ae et 
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the Dominican and Vietnamese Communists 


share the same fundamental purpose: to 
discredit our country and undermine its 
power as the strongest democratic barrier to 
the International Communist drive for world 
domination. 

Our country can never defeat the Com- 
munist reactionaries by supporting other re- ° 
actionaries or by relying solely on military 
means. The building of a strong democracy 
requires adequate social reforms and & 
healthy economy. It is the historic duty of 
the trade unions to play a decisive part in 
strengthening democracy and fostering social 
justice as the firmest barrier to Communist 
subversion and domination. The executive 
council supports President Johnson's efforts 
to help in the restoration of constitutional 
democratic government and the promotion 
of social reforms and economle progress in 
Santo Domingo. In this light, our Govern- 
ment would be well advised to accord full 
diplomatic recognition only to a constitu- 
tionally established Dominican democratic 
government. 

Even with the most generous assistance 
from our country, it will take much time, 
patience, and persistence to develop stable 
democratic institutions in South Vietnam 
and Santo Domingo. Serious difficulties in 
the path of their democratic development 
are unavoidable because the Communist 
menace in both countries is continually sup- 
ported by outside powers. In such grave 
situations, it is the responsibility of our 
country, which alone has the will and the 
power for deterring aggression, to take 
prompt and timely initiative in the interest 
of peace and freedom. 


{From the Inter-American Labor Bulletin, 
July 1, 1965] 
ORIT AND THE CRISIS IN THE DOMINICAN 
een REPUBLIC 
(The following statement on the crisis.in 
the Dominican Republic has been issued by 
Arturo Jéuregui H., ORIT General Secretary.) 
ORIT appeals to wiser reflection on the 


‘part of the combating forces in the Domini- 


can Republic so as to prevent their actions 
continuing to cause victims among the 
people, whose loss of life is already heavy 
and material damage enormous, thus setting 
back considerably the already slow economic 
and soclal development of the country. 
During.the hateful dictatorship of Trujillo, 
ORIT condemned that regime and collabo- 
rated both with trade unions and with other 
democratic elements fighting to re-establish 
freedom in the Dominican Republic. ORIT 
warmly welcomed the electoral victory of 
President Juan Bosch, which brought back 
constitutional government to the country. 
Later, it deplored the fact that military 
action brought down such a hopeful regime. 


‘These facts give us the moral authority to 


call publicly for a halt in the fratricidal 
struggle and appeal to all for calm, so as to 
overcome this dramatic crisis. 


ORIT regrets that the Council of the OAS 


“did not carry out its peacemaking functions 


with the speed and energy required. If it 
had done s0, {t might have avoided a worsen- 
ing of the conflict particularly since the 
junta, headed by Mr. Donald Reid Cabral, 
had convened presidential elections for next 
September, which would have again given 
the Dominican Republic a constitutional 
government. 

It would be obviously foolish not to recog- 
nize that Communist elements have inter- 
vened in the conflict and have caused a 
worsening of the situation by their agitation 
and terrorist methods and so created chaos 
and anarchy, thus making a solution of the 
crisis more ‘difficult. We should unite 
against these elements and fight to overcome | 
them, not only in the Dominican Republic. 
but in all the countries of the American 
Continent. 


* 


August 23, 1965 


It would also be unjust to call the steps 
taken by the United States similar or equiv- 


alent to earlier unilateral decisions which 


caused so much deterioration in, inter-Amer- 
ican relations. For this reason, we are con- 
fident that U.S. participation, originally 


inspired by humanitarian motives, will co-_ 


operate with the OAS mission to bring an 
end to hostilities and will aid in the work of 
reestablishing democratic institutions for 


the Dominican people by means of effective | 


suffrage, the only source of national sov- 
erelgnty. 


With the frankness and responsibility — 


which always characterizes ORIT in its 
statements, we have to point out that the 
unilateral action by the armed forces of the 


United States in this serious Dominican cop-. 


flict on the one hand has enabled thqusands 
of persons to be saved and at the same time 
ulder the guidance of the OAS Commission 
has contributed to making the hostilities of 
civil war less cruel. The intervention by the 
United States has provoked a psychological 
and doctrinaire reaction corresponding to 
the traditional Latin American feeling about 
intervention of armed forces of one country 
in the internal affairs of another, This could 
have been avoided if there had. been greater 
urgency in the action of the international 
intergovernmental organizations concerned, 
as the situation required. 

In safeguard of the basic principles of the 
inter-American system, ORIT calls on the 
OAS: < a 

To explain to American opinion its activi- 
ties since the moment it became aware of the 

present crisis in the Dominican Republic; 

~ ‘To give a report in the greatest possible de~ 
tall about the activities of the Armed Forces 

. of the United States in the Dominican Re- 
public; : : ; ji 
To publish a complete report on the nature 
of the internal and external elements par- 
ticipating or engaged in this most disturbing 
conflict. . : 


MINUTES OF THE FouRTH PLENARY SESSION _ 


a : ae (CLOSED) 7 ; 
(Document 46 (Provisional) May 7-8, 1965) 
.. Chairman: His Excellency Ambassador 
Guillermo Sevilla” Sacasa, special delegate 
from Nicaragua. ints 
Secretary general of the meeting: Dr, Wil- 
liam Sanders. 


_ Present; Their Excellencies Alfredo VAz-. 


uez Carrizosa (Colombia), Roque J. Y6 dice 


Paraguay), Alejandro Magnet (Chile), Ra-- 
mén de Clairmont. Duefias (El Salvador), 


‘Rodrigo Jécome M. (Ecuador), Juan Bautista 
de Lavalle (Peru), Ricardo A, Midence (Hon- 
duras), Enrique Tejera Paris (Venezuela), 
José Antonio Bonilla Atiles (Dominican Re- 
public). Humberto Calamari G, (Panama), 
-Raul Diez de Medina (Bolivia), Ricardo M. 
Colombo (Argentina), Carlos Garcia. Bauer 
(Guatemala), Rafael de la Colina (Mexico), 
Gonzalo. J, Facio (Costa Rica), Emilio N. 
«,Oribe (Uruguay), Ellsworth Bunker (United 


States), Fern D. ‘Baguidy (Haiti), Ilmar | 


“Penna Marinho (Brazil). : 
. . Also. present. at the meeting was Mr, San- 
.tiago Ortiz, assistant secretary general of 
the meeting of consultation. : se 
_- Recording ‘secretary: José F. Martinez, 
“tS REPOBT OF THE COMMINEPE 
.*'The Present. Your Excellencies, I have 
‘the honor of opening the 4th plenary ses- 
ston of the 10th. meeting of consultation of 
ministers of foreign affairs, which has been 
called for the principal purpose of receiving 
& confidential report from His Excellency, 
‘Ambassador Ricardo M. Colombo, Repre- 
sentative of Argentina and Chairman of the 


“Special Committee that went to the Do- 


“Minican Republic, which has prepared a 
‘confidential report. Ambassador Colombo 
addressed the following note to me today: 
“Your, Excellency, I have the honor of 
transmitting to you the first report of the 


a 


Special Committee of the 10th meeting of 
consultation of ministers of foreign affairs 
of the member states of the Organization. I 
respectfully request you to direct that this 
report be distributed to the Special Dele- 
gates to this Meeting of Consultation. Ac- 
cept, Sir, the assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. Ricardo M. Colombo, Ambassa- 
dor of Argentine, Chairman of the Special 
Committee.” 

First of all, I wish to express to His Ex- 
cellency Ambassador Ricardo M, Colombo 
and to his distinguished colleagues on the 
Committee, Their Excellencies Ambassador 
Iimar Penna Marinho, of Brazil, Ambassa- 
dor Alfredo Vazquez Carrizosa, of Colombia, 
Ambassador Carlos Garcia Bauer, of Guate- 
mala, and Ambassador Frank Morrice, of 
Panama, the deep appreciation of the meet- 
ing, and especially of all of their colleagues, 
for the magnificent and efficient work they 
have done in carrying out the delicate mis- 
sion entrusted to them by the Meeting. We 


have followed their work with a great deal _ 


of attention and interest, and feel proud of 
having appointed them; and we are sure 
that the Americas, our people and our gov- 
ernments, applaud that work, and this Meet- 
ing expresses its appreciation and praise for 
it. In accordance with the Regulations, 
plenary sessions are public. When I spoke 
this morning with our colleague Chairman 
of the Committee, it seemed to me appro-~ 
priate that this meeting be closed, precisely 
because the report to be presented by Am- 
bassador Colombo, in behalf of the Commis-~ 
sion of which he is Chairman, is, precisely, 
of a confidential nature. This decision by 
the Chair, that this meeting be closed, I am 
sure will not be objected to by the Repre- 
sentatives. Iam happy that everyone agrees 
that this meeting should be closed. This 
will be recorded in the minutes, I recognize 
the Ambassador of Argentina, His Excellency 
Ricardo Colombo, Chairman of the Special 
Committee, so that he may be good enough 
to present the report referred to in the note 
I had the honor of yeceiving this morning. 
The Ambassador has the floor. __ s 

Mr. Cotomgo (the Special Delegate of Ar- 
gentina). Thank you very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I should like to make clear, before be- 


. ginning to read the report, that it begins 


by referring to the very time of our arrival, 
or rather, to our departure from Washington, 
for which reason we do not record here the 
fact, which we do wish to point out, that at 
the time of our arrival, and in compliance 
with a resolution of the Council of the OAS, 


-the Secretary-General of the Organization of 


American States, Dr. Mora, was already there 
carrying out his duties, regarding which he 
will give his own report. 

{Reads the first report of the Special Com- 
mittee] + j 

-Mr, CoLomspo. May the meeting consider 
the report to have been presented in behalf 
of the Committee duly appointed. Thank 
you very much, Mr. President; thank you 
very much, gentlemen. 

The PrEesipent. I take note of what Am- 
bassador Colombo has just said, and, clearly, 
we have been most pleased with the report. 
Your Excellencies will have noticed its fine 
quality. 

_Mr.. Garcia Bauer (the Special Delegate of 


Guatemala.) If the President will allow me, 
“I should like to recommend to all the Dele- 


gates that they take the following note with 
respect to the documents that contains the 
report of the Committee that has just been 
read, and has also just been distributed, 
pardon me. Qn page 9 there are certain 
errors that were made in transferring the 


+The first report of the Special Committee, 
with the corrections indicated below by the 
Special Delegate of Guatemala and accepted 
by the other members of the Committee, has 
been published as Document 47 of the meet- 


ing. 
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text to the stencil. In the last line on that 
page, where it says “guardia de policia mili- 
tar,’ the word “mixta” should be added, so 
that it will say “una guardia de policla mili- 
tar mixta.” On page 12, in the next to the 
last line from the bottom, where it says “y de 
que ésta mantendria,” it should say “y de 
que mantendria los contactos.” On page 13, 
at the end of the second paragraph, it is 
necessary to add “En la Ultima parte de la 
entrevista estuvo presente el General Wessin 
y Wessin a solicitud de la Comisién” at the 
end of the paragraph. And on page 26, in 


_ the second paragraph, where it says “la reso- 
lucién del 30 de abril” it should be “resolu- 


el6n del 1.° de mayo.” [These corrections 


were taken into account before the English 


text of the document was issued,] 

The PresIpENr. The Chairman asks. the 
distinguished members of the Committee 
whether they accept and consider incorpo- 
rated in the next of their valuable report the 
observations made by His Excellency the 
Ambassador of Guatemala. The Chairman 
of the Committee. 

. The CHARMAN OF THE CoMMITYEE. I fully 
accept them, Mr. President. 

The Presipent. Undoubtedly we shall re- 
celve a second edition of this report contain- 
ing precisely the amendments already ac- 
cepted by the Chairman of the Committee. 

Mr. Garcia Baver. Mr. President, they are 
not things to accept, but rather the question 
is that in the report of the Committee these 
points were omitted. 

The PRESIDENT. That is just what I was 
referring to, that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee has precisely accepted the incorpora- 
tion of the omitted matter, the clarifying of 
the points. He has accepted, as Chairman of 
the Committee, in behalf of all its members, 
that the observations should be taken into 
account in the new edition that is to be 
made of the report. In other words, they 
are corrections of form. 

Mr. Garcia Bauer. No, Mr. President, 
those are not corrections of form, they are 
omissions made in copying the report of the 
committee. 

The PRESIDENT. Precisely, the Chair was 
mistaken, they are omissions of form, pre- 
cisely. Gentlemen of the Special Committee, 
the report, which has just been read by your 
distinguished Chairman, Ambassador Ricar- 
do M. Colombo, of Argentina, reveals a job 
done that the Chair would describe as ex- 
traordinary, very worthy of the sense of 
responsibility and the personal capabilities 
of the distinguished Ambassadors who make 
up this historic Committee on the inter- 
American system. Being extraordinary, it is 
a job worthy of our appreciation, of the 
appreciation of this Meeting of Consulta- 
tion and of those of us who are honored to 
call ourselves colleagues of the Ambassadors 
who make up the Special Committee, In 
saying this, I am honored to confirm to you 
what I said to His Excellency Ambassador 
Ricardo Colombo in the message that I had 
the honor to address to him today, which 
reads: ‘ é 

“The Honorable Ricardo M. Colombo, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs: I am pleased to express 
to you and to -your colleagues on the Com- 
mittee of the Organization of American 
States established by the Tenth Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs the appreciation of the Meeting for the 
prompt and interesting information fur- 
nished in your two messages received on 
May 3 and 4. The Meeting has taken note 
of the messages and hopes that the impor- 
tant tasks being undertaken with such dedi- 
cation and efficiency may soon be completed 
with full success. Accept, Sir, the renewed 
assurances of my highest consideration. Se- 
villa-Sacasa, President of the 10th, meeting.” 

I have the satisfaction of informing you 
regarding a communication the Chair has re- 
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fie seport tant was read by thé distinguished 


eefved trom His Excellency Emanuel Clarizio, 
Papal Nuncio, dein ‘of the diplomatic corps 
aecredited to the Government of the Do- 
mintcan Republic. It reads:” pe 

*“Giilliermo Sevilla-Sacasa, President of the 
Tenth mécting of Consiiltation. of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs’—this communication is 
dated May 5—"I thank you with deep emo- 
tion for mepedee ‘Your Excellency sent me on 
behalf of Tenth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. I have sincere 


“ hopes that providential assistance by Orga- 


nization ‘of American States quick'y begun 
tn Santo.Domingo by Secretary General Mora 
and happily assumed by Special” Committee 


Lae “worthy members headed by Ambasador 


Colombo will soon achieve for the beloved 
Dominican nation the humanitarian {deals 
‘o§f ‘peace and well-being that Inspire that 
high and noble institution.” It {fs signed 
by. Bianual Clarizo, Papal Nuncio of His 


Holiness. : Phe cia ak Ay 
| sald at the beginning that naturally this 
meééting is of a closed nature, which indi- 
tates that, at the proper time, a public ple- 
mary session should be held, in order publicly 
4o take cognizance once again of the text of 


|. “phe report and the opinions expréssed regard- 


ng it, Tt seems logical ‘for the frst step to be 
. fo Obfain the second edition, a3 T call it, of 
bbls ¢, in which the omitted matter 
_ Seal Sasa 


iy mentioned by our oulleague from 
nala will appear: In order that the 

ltation may take cognizance of the report 

3 “theh submit tts decision on“ lt to the 


Committee of the Meeting of Con- 
‘plenary, ‘This is what the Chéir has to re- 
port onthe ‘mattér’ for ‘the present, but 


. metarally, we would lke in this closed meet- 


ing, in the private atmosphere In which we 
are Wdw, to hear some expression by some 
‘ hed Representative ‘oi the text of 


“of the’ General’ Committee. The 


Htative of Mexico, Ambassador de la 


int, in recognition of tiOt only this 
iL report they havé presented us, but 


ee 


Prat “ét the Committee we tock the liberty. 


efforts they doubtlessly have made 
‘eas ficult conditions arid wi 
efficiency 


‘Tor clearly our governments surely 
to wart to know the very learned 


/An & laters nT, BE 
“pate on some other 
“mmonient, escape us. 
Mr, President? cee he tack 
6. Present, I believe the question 1s 
““tmportant. The President attaches 


Mor af the Republic of Mexico re- 
2 our taking advantage of this execu- 
questions. ~ 


» Bresident. 


ats, The, Conuniitine ts ready $6 
Insofar as {t can, any questions the 


ettatives of the slster republics of the 
Tn tS sak tte eciiets. 


x the time 
it 


e sh 
ssible, after having 
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: Sang, ‘has asked for the floor, and I recog- 
# the floor, and I recog- 


Would that be possible, 


it importance to the question put by the 


on, to a&k the distinguished Commit- - 


“would Hike’ to 
whether it 1s possible 
closely ‘to everything our distin- 


guished colleague, the Representative of Ar- 
gentina, har told us. I have the perhaps mis- 
taken impression, from the technique as well 


~""se‘from the quick reading I was giving this 


document we just corrected, that there seems: 
to have been a certain consensus between the 
opposing sides as to the possible elimination 
of the generals. Perhaps Iam mistaken, but 
“$+ seems to follow from that reading and 
from this idea that on both sides the colonels 
were more or less disposed to create, let us 
say, a high commiand, other than the one 
that has remained thus far. I wonder 
whether it would be possible for you gentle- 
men to elaborate on this, or whether you 
simply have no ideas on the matter. 
__ ‘The Prestpent. Would the Chairman of the 
Committee liké to respond to the concern of 
the Represéntative of Mexico? 

Mr. CoLomsBo. With great pleasure. .4s the 
report states, Mr. President, the request to 
exclude the seven military men, whose names 
I have read in the Committee's report, was a 
complaint by the junta led by Colonel Ca- 
amafio and transmitted by the Committee to 
the military junta led by Colonel Benoit. 
The Act of Santo Domingo, furthermore, 1s 
clearly written, and the stamped signatures 
of the parties ratifying it are affixed. I be- 
lieve I have responded to the concern of the 
Ambassador of Mexico. i 

Mr. pe ta Coxrna. Another point now, if 
I may. 


_this is also possible, whether the distin- 
guished representatives could give ‘us their 
impressions regarding the degree of Com- 
munist infiltration in the rebel or constitu- 
tional forces, or whatever you want to call 
_them. For example, there was the reference 
to this Frenchman * * * who came from 
Indochina, and who trains frog men * * * 
etc.; perhaps there is some thought that this 
person might have close ties, for example, 
with other Communists; or do they have the 
mand of that group, the rebel group. there 
is now definite and significant Communist 
leadership. Thank you, Mr. President. 
Mr, CoLomso, As for myself, I, as a member 
of the Committee, not 3s Chairman, have no 
objection to answering the question by the 
Ambassador of Mexico, but as a matter of 
procedure for answers, I wish to provide an 
opportunity for the Chairman to speak in 
general terms.in order not to deny the dis- 
tinguished members of the Committee their 
legitimate right to answer as members of the 
‘Committee, which we all are; that is, I would 
not want to be monopolizing the answers be- 
cause, without prejudice to a given answer, 
we can give another of the members of the 
Committee an opportunity to give the reply 
that, in his judgment, should be given. Thus, 
.in order to respect fair treatment and not 
-find myself in the middle of the violent and 
.dinelegant position of monopolizing the an- 
_swers—and I ask the members of the Com- 
mittee whether come of them want to answer, 
.. moittee whether some of them want to answer, 
_.Then I ask you to give the flood first to Am- 
bassador V4zquez Carrizosa, of Colomioia. 
The Presipenr. The Ambassador of Colom- 
..bia, member of the Special Committee, will 
answer the question by the Ambassador of 
Mexico, 


‘+: Colombia). Mr. President, the Representa- 


a.ative of Mexico asks what the opirion is. 


ore > f-tezeat: . i. 
ae ‘GoLoinud. T “ask ‘Yor the ficor, “My. ~ «Mr. Canrmosa (the Special Delegate of 
Ni, You have ‘the oor, “Nir.” 


_oL .wil state mine, because I am not; going 


‘to answer on behalf of the Commititee, as ~ 


. to the degree of Communist infiltration on 
poth sides. Of course, the question must 
refer to the command or sector led by Colonel 


-it.refers to. any Communist leanings by Gen- 
‘eral. Wessin y Wessin, Coloriel Saladin or 
‘any of bis colleagues: ~ With regard to the 
sector led by Colonel Francisco Caamafio, 
many diplomats accredited in the Dorninican 
Republic, and I can include my country’s 
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- .:Fragcisco Caamafio, because I do not think 
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diplomatic ‘representative, feel that, if not 
Colonel Francisco Caamafio, whom I do not 
know to be personally a Communist, there 
are indeed numerous persans on his side 
that, if they are not:members of the Com- 
munist Party, are actively in favor of Fidel 


‘Castro’s system of government or political 


purposes, There is such a tendency in the 
opinion of many diplomats I spoke to, and 
E do not mention other countries in order 
not to commit countries represented here. 
They are firmly convinced that.on that side 
there are many persons, I do not say mem- 
bers registered in an officially organized Com- 
munist Party, but persons who do have lean- 
ings toward a well-known trend is prevalent 
in Cuba. 

Mr, bE La Courna. Thank you, Mr, Ambas- 
sador. : 

The Present. Does any member of the 
Committee wish to add to the answer re- 
quested by the Representative of Mexico? 
Ia the Representative of Mexico now satisfied 
with the information given to him? The 
Ambassador of Guatemala. 

Mr, Cotompo. If the President will allow 
me, I do not know what system the President 
may have to gage the kind of questions. 

The PReswENT. Well, your Excellency said 
that he wanted his colleagues to participate 


‘in the answers in their, let us say, personal 


status, in order to distribute the task of 
answering, and, naturally, the President took 
note of the fact that your Excellency hed in- 
vited his colleague from Colombia to answer 
the question put by the Ambassador of 


“Mexico.” I, by way of courtesy, am asking 


your Excellency whether any other col- 
leagues would like to express their opinions 
on the same question the Ambassador of 
Mexico asked. I request your Excellency to 
tell me whether any other of his colleagues 
would Hke to ask any questions. 

Mr. Cozomso. I am going to add very Httle, 
of course, to what the Ambassador of Co- 


lombia, with his accustomed brilliance, has 


just said, by saying that this report, affirmed 
by a large number of representatives of the 
Diplomatic Corps, is public and well known 
to any one who cares to make inquiry. But 


_ despite the respect that I owe to the opinion 


of the Diplomatic Corps, in order to estab- 
lish this in precise terms—for I was con- 
cerned as much as was the Ambassador with 
being able to verify this question—I wanted 
to go to the source; and we spoke with the 
different men who were in this rebel group- 
ing and, a notable thing, from the head of 
the revolution, Colonel Caamafic, to some 
one known as Minister of the Presidency, 
they recognized that they were their great 
problem, they explained to a certain extent 
briefly the process of the history of the 
Dominican Republic, they confessed to us 
how gradually a number of elements were 
being incorporated with them whom they 
called Communists, and that their problem 
was to avoid infiltration for the purpose of 
springing a surprise and seizing control. . 
They said this clearly, and even at one 
point—I in the sometime difficult task of 
dividing this formal nomination of the 
chairmanship in which there is no merit 
greater than that of any one else, because 
perhaps in the other four members there is 
much talent for doing what the Chairman 
did—I spoke with Colonel Caamafio and 
asked him in 4 friendly way whether he hon- 


-estly believed that such infiltration existed. 


He confirmed this to me, but he gave me the 
impression that he had the courage to face 
it. “He ‘said to me: “They are not going to 
grab the movement, and my concern is that 
in their losing the possibility of control, they 
have stayed behind the snipers, today there 
are those that do not wish a solution for the 
Dominican Republic,” and already he put 
the political label on a good part of the 
snipers on both sides. It should be said, 
Mr. Ambassador, that you. will understand 
the extent of responsibility of the answers 
and the depth of the questions, and I would 


at 
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“like to satisfy your own’ concerti but I have 
fulfilled with loyalty by reporting the con- 
versation to you objectively, telling you that 
T believe that those who havé the answer to 
this question fs to be found among the ac- 
tors, the protagonists of this hour who are 
living in the Dominican Republic. This 1s 
-what I wanted to say now, Mr. Chairman. 

The Presivenr. Very well, Mr. AMbassador. 
Mr, DE LA Cottna. Mr. Ambassador of Co- 
Jombia, I greatly value this reply; I wanted 

-poth, but naturally with reference to the 
yeply whereby you explain one more aspect. 
Many thanks, Mr. Ambassadcr. 

-- The Preswenr. Would the Ambassador of 
Guatemala like to say sométhing on the 
question put by the Ambassador of Mexico? 

-Mr. Garcia Baver (the Special Delegate 
of Guaternala). Mr. Chairman, for the mo- 
ment, no: certainly this point was discussed 
in the Committee; the Committee also had 
a series of things, and since there is not yet 
any criterion of the Committee, T do not for 
the momerit wish to present any viewpoint. 

The Present. The Ambassador of Bra- 
sil. Z Es FO PR TN a Te 

. Mr, Penwa ManrnHo (the Special Delegate 
of Brazil). Mr. President, I should like to 
corroborate the statements raadé by my col- 
Jeagues from Colombia ‘and Argentina, and 
add one more aspect that I believe could 

cheip ‘to clarify the approach that could be 

‘given to the problem. I should like to add, 
‘gentlemen, that with the complete collapse 
of public authority—since neither the forces 
‘of the Governitient Junta of Benoit, San- 
-tana, and Saladin nor those of Colonel Caa- 
thafio were In control of the situatlon—the 
Dominican state practically disappeared as 
‘a idical-political entity, and the ‘coun- 

° Decame a sort of no. man’s land. The 
arsenal had been given to the people and an 
‘entire disoriented population of adoléscents 


‘g@nd fanatics was taking up modetn auto-~ 


-mati¢ arms, in a state of excitation that was 
further exacérbated by constant radio broad- 
casts of a clearly stibversive Character. Nei- 
ther do I believe that I am, nor does any of 
the members of this Committee believe that 
-he is, in a pos{tion to state with assurance 


that the moveinént of Coloriel Caamafio, | 


inspired by the truly popular Hgure ‘of for- 
-mer President Bosch, is a clearly Communist 
-movément. But one fact is certain? in view 
of the real anaréhy in which the country 
‘nas been” engulfed for several days, eSpe- 
‘gially the capital city, where bands of snip- 
ers have been'sacking and killing and obey- 
ing no one, any organized group that landed 
“on the island could dominate the situation. 
Por that reason, and ovr understanding 
-goincides with that of a majority of the dep- 
ositions of the chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
gions accredited there, all of the members 
of the Committee agree in admitting that 
‘the Caamafio movement, fortunately truly 
. democratic in its origins, sinée none of us 
sincerely believes that Canmafio is a Com- 
muntst, could be rapidly converted ‘Into a 
. Communist insurrection; above all tt is seen 
to be heading toward becoming a govern-~ 
‘ment of that kind, susceptible of obtaining 
the support and the assistance of the great 
Marxist-Leninist powers. Therefore, Mr. 
President, we do not believe. that Colonel 
-Caamafio and his closest advisors are com- 
munists. Meanwhile, as the entire Caamafio 
movement rests upon 4& truly popular basis, 
by certain areas escaping from the control 
of that democratic group of leaders it would 
pe quite possible for that; movement to be 
~ diverted from its real origins and to follow 
the oblique plan of popular-baséd move- 
rtaents, which can be eastly controlled by 
--Glever agerits and experts in the art of trans- 
forming democratic popular movernerits into 
~ Marxist-Leninist revolutions. ‘Thank you, 

“Mr. President. : ct ee i 
~ + “So, 165——18 


“ seh oe 


<3. 


y 


“Approved For 


“rhe Present. The Representative of 
Ecuador, Ambassador Jécome, has requested 
tho floor. — : 

Mr. JAcome (the Special Delegate of Ecua- 
dor). I wish to adhere with all sincerity and 
warmth of the words of the Representative of 
Mexico, praising the selflessness and the ardu- 
ous work as well as the spirit of sacrifice with 
which the Committee performed its func- 
tions, and for having succeeded, by the time 
of its departure, in leaving a somewhat more 
favorable situation than the one it found 
upon arrival. Now that we are asking for the 
opinions of the distinguished. colleagues on 
the Committee, I would like to know if they 
have any impression as to a formula, or if 
there is any desire on the part of the two 
factions to bring about peace by transforming 
the cease-fire, the truce, into a peace that will 
permit the political organization of the Do- 
minican Republic and the natural process 
that should be followed in order to have & 
constitutionally stable system. It has been 
gratifying to hear this opinion, at least on 
one side, that the so-called constitutional 

“government of Colonel Caamafio is certain 
that it can at a given moment control and 
‘eapture the infiltrators that are determined 
to block peace, and, in order to take advan- 
tage of that situation, to continue the chaos 
that has prevailed in Santo Domingo up to 
now. But if that command hoped to keep and 
is confident that it can keep control it is nat- 
ural that whatever the command thinks with 
regard to the possibility of a formula for 
stable peace through an understanding with 
the others—the present enemies—would be 
very useful and constructive to Know because 
we would then, with a little tenacity, through 
friendly, fraternal mediation, have a favor- 
able prospect of arriving, within a reasonably 
-ghort time; at an understanding between the 
‘two combatants. This would be the best 
guarantee that the Americas, as well as the 
-Dominican Republic, could have that those 
infiltrators and those elements that wish the 
chaos to continue, would be eliminated and 
hence definitely neutralized. 

I would like to know what opinion the 
- Committee formed, after it succeeded in talk- 
ing with the parties in conflict, what impres- 
sion does it have of the opinion or of the 
formulas or of the hopes they have regarding 
a final agreement that may return the situa~ 
‘tion to normal. 

‘The Present. Would the Committee like 
to answer the question raised by the Repre- 
sentative of Ecuador? One of the colleagues 
on the Committee; the Chairman, Ambassa- 
dor Gorcia Bauer, Ambassador Vézquez 
Carrizosa, Ambassador Penna Marinho, the 
Chairman of the Committee, Ambassador 
Colombo, tn his capacity as Representative of 
Argentina? 

Mr. Cotomso. Perhaps this Is the question 
that I shall answer with the greatest Ameri- 
canist feeling, Mr. Chairman, I cannot deny, 
Mr. Ambassador, gentlemen, that I also, like 
the Ambassador of Mexico, have confessed to 
him that I shared and still share the concern 
expressed in his question and that, perhaps, 
it was the question that caused me the great- 
est concern. The most urgent problem when 
we left was not to find ideological banners 
distinguishing the parties, but to put an 

~end to the conflict that was already becom- 
“ing bloody and that could become a blood 
path in the Americas. We talked with the 
two parties and believe me, Mr. Chairman, 
I at first had the feeling that law was dead; 
it was chaos in the Dominican Republic. 
We all shared it—all members of the Com- 
mittee, the military advisers, the General 
Secretariat, our civilian advisers—and when 
we arrived we found chaos, such as we had 
never seen or even imagined. I felt that law 
did not exist, and we all thought there was 
“little hope that they wanted to find a solu- 
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tion that would be feasible, despite the moral 
authority that we represented. We were only 
a very few, as men, as individuals, but 
we bore the weight of the historic tradition 
of the system whose 75th anniversary we 
celebrated, and this inspired all the mem- 
bers of the Committee. From the first man 
of the rebel band with whom we spoke, Colo- 
nel Caamafio, to the first man with whom 
we spoke from the Command of the Military 
Junta, Colonel Benoit, we found that they 
were both weary of the confilct that dark- 
ened the Americans. We found in both of 
them a desire to achieve peace that was equal 
to ours. 

It would be untrue, Mr. President, if I were 
to say that I found the wish to continue the 
fight at this stage of the tragedy in the 
Dominican Republic. There was a longing 
for peace and we were caught in the enthusi- 
asm to achieve it. But we were completely 
surprised, Mr. Ambassador, by something 
more important than this objective which is 
essentially what we all desire; the two parties 
said that the solution lay in the inter- 
American system. Nobody assumed the right 
to impose peace because—and let there be no 
misunderstanding—the side that wishes to 
triumph in Santo Domingo is stabbing the 


‘sister republic. Both factions understood the 


intensity of the tragedy that was unfolding 
in Santo Domingo; both placed their faith 
in the inter-American system. 

During the course of conversations, when 
all members of the Committee asked them if 
they would be faithful to remaining within 
the system, they answered yes; with all their 
faith. But it was more than that, Mr, Am- 
bassador: it was what Colonel Caamafio said, 
voluntarily. .A newsman asked him, “If your 
cause was denounced in the United Nations, 
what would you do?” and he confessed to us 
that he answered that he would in no way 
accept that channel because he was within 
the system and the answer had to be found 


-within the system. For that reason he was 


happy to see the committee sent by the OAS.. 
He placed his faith in the Organization of 
American States to find the solution. And 
when we spoke with Colonel Benoit he gave 
us the same affirmation; his faith is in the 
system. 

I believe that in the midst of the agony of 
the Dominican Republic, this system that 
among ourselves we have talked so much of 
strengthening was more alive than ever and 
in an hour of testing, in the midst of a 
struggle more fierce than any I remember 
within the system, I could see that both sides 
felt this to be the only possible solution that 
could maintain peace in the Americas. Both 
took into account the possibility that it was 
being compromised: they knew that the 
peace of the hemisphere might be endan- 
gered if the conflict wasn’t soon stopped. 
This, Mr. Ambassador, is what I can tell you, 
with great satisfaction, and I look to the 
system for the solution Just as all of us are 
going to look, and you will see that the sys- 
tem will find that solution. 

The PRESIDENT. The Representative of 
Guatemala will contribute to the answer that 
the Representative of Ecuador has requested. 

Mr. Garcia Baver. Mr. President, I wish 
to add a few words to what the Ambassador 
of Argentina has said, in reply to the ques- 
tion asked by the Ambassador of Ecuador. 
I, as a member of the Committee and as Am- 
bassador of Guatemala, confirm the state- 
ments made by the Ambassador of Argentina, 
as to the faith that the inter-American sys- 
tem can help in solving the problem that, so 
unfortunately, Js faced in the Dominican 
Republic today. Obviously, that country is 
weary of struggle and would like to arrive 
at some solution. I, at least, found that 
there certainly is a basic desire to reach an 
understanding between the parties and over- - 
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a eon pe the other members of the Rebel 
ott 
grciip completely opposed to the one he rep- 
résénted, “We did nov see. the hatred that 
tight have been expected in such cirmum- 
stances. We can hear witness, therefore, to 
. that deference, to the treatment.that was 
ah, 
~ 9 ‘the Cor 
“prisoners' so that it might take charge of 
them? that is, acts such as these indicate 
how they wish to end this situation. that is 


» dividing the people of the Dominican Repub- 


“ite; from these acts, and from others that we 


'. ave seen, I have reached the conclusion that. 


'8t Bottom there is.a desire, & keer. desire to 

‘reach an understanding. The question is to 
find the formula for making this under- 
standing a reality. _ 7 

~The PRESIDENT. Other _ representatives 
have asked to speak. I ask the members of 
the Committee if any of them wishes to join 
in ‘the. reply to the question raised by the 
Representative of Ecuador. The Repre- 

ss sentative of Ecuador. | 


have Row seen a report, a report concerning 
the statements made. by Coloiiel Caamafio 
to. the effect that he will not accept the 
‘Inter-American Force established by the last 
>. “vegolution of this Meeting of Consultation. 
“We have already seen that it aluo seems that 
Colonel Caamafio and_his partisans have not 
accepted the present state of, affairs, the 
presence of foreign troops in Santo Domingo. 
Hence, would not perhaps Colonel. Caamafio, 
ard. in the end all Dominicans, whatever 
their ideologies and whatever the. barricade 
‘On. Which they have stood, prefer a, mission 
of peace. to a mission of guns® We. might 
think. of a permanent peace missicn of the 
., Organization of American. States, which 
would. receive. the. same. impressions but 
which. would be. seeking a concrete formula 
to. bring those parties together who wish-to 
reach. an understanding and give them the 
opportunity of not feeling pressured by arms 
or ‘not having the inward suspicion that 
those arms. are playing the gamé of their ad- 
versarles.. I should like and I venture. to put 
this question to the members of the. commit- 
tee, and I beg your pardon, es tired and 
. fatigued.as you all must be, for still abusing 
your tim: With these questions. Thank you 
very much: 


th 


conspired 


and, surprised us because he was in a. 


,Also. the. Rebel Comnyancer offered, 
mumittee itself to deliver about-500 


happen, to a great extent, is what happened 
to us, in parleying for peace, with an abso- 
lute cease-fire by the commands so as to talk 
with the peace mission, but we had to parley 
for two hours and a. half under incessant ma- 
chine-gun and rifle fire. Who did that? 
Colonel Caamano?. I think not, categorically 
no, a ee ae 
Tt_is the sniper ingredient, because in a 
_ town where arms are handed out.to civilians, 
there can be only two forms of,control: either 
when the civilians lay down their arms and 
surrender, them willingly, or when this is 
achieved by.a force superior to the civilian 
force. Let all of you ponder the difficult 
task of imaging a peace attempt, in which 
we again have the signatures of the two 
....parties, we have the security zone, and the 
incident is being provoked as a factor break- 
ing out into a tremendous catastrophe. I 
honestly confess that until now I could not 
explain how something much worse did not 
occur. The provocation of the snipers is 
constant. There are among them, no doubt, 
the two classes of snipers that there are in 
such events: those who grab a gun and con- 
-, tinue using it with a resentment that no 
reasoning will lead them to lay it down, and 
those who continue using it with the resent- 
ment of one who cannot control the revolt. 
That is, these are factors that cannot be 
controlled by a mission no matter what flag 
.Of peace it carries. 

The Government of Santo Domingo will 
not achieve peace until it can be imposed in 
a climate where conditions in « peaceful 
Santo Domingo exist for the recovery of in- 
_stitutional normality in the country. Sin- 
cerely, Mr. Ambassador, in the choice that 
you, have given me I sacrifice my wish— 
which is equal to yours—to a realistic con- 
cept that one can only appreciate, unfortu- 
nately, by having been there. We wished, 
and we five ambassadors who were on the 
Toission mentioned it many times to.one an- 
other, that all of you could have been there, 
that. not one had been missing, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That you could have been at the scene 
of events to see what we were seeing. In 
the tremendous confusion, in which it is diffi- 
cult. to.find the thread that would open the 
knot we were trying to untie, where there is 
political and military confusion, economic 
disaster, confused people, general anguish, 

_Mo.one can find the ingredient for guidance. 
_I_helieve, Mr.. Ambassador, that it is urgent 
to seek peace in the Dominican Republic 
and to tarry as little as possible in discussion, 
because every hour of discussion is an hour 
you give to someone who, with good or evil 
intentions, could still pull the trigger that 
‘would prevent the Act of Santo Domingo 
from being fulfilled. This is my personal im- 
pression. 
. The Presiwent. The Representative of 
Ecuador has nothing more that he wants 
to say? I recognize the Representative of 
Uruguay, Ambassador Emilio Oribe. 

Mr. OrIse (the Special Delegate of Uru- 
guay). Mr. President, first of all, I want to 
adopt the words of the distinguished Ambas- 

.Sadors who have spoken before me in con- 
gratulating the Committee on its work and 
expressing the admiration of my delegation 
for the way in which they have performed 
this first part of their task. And so, our 
warmest congratulations to all of them. 
Since it is late, Mr. President, I would Hke to 
confine. myself to some very specific ques- 
tions. The first of the questions is as fol- 
lows: for this Meeting of Consultation to be 
-competent to take measures to bring peace 
and to carry forward the work begun, it is 
necessary, above all, in the opinion of my 
Delegation, to ascertain whether the situa- 


Ajon inthe Dominican Republic is a situation other American revolutions could. b 


ures adopted for the maintenance of peace 
and security in accordance with existing 
treaties do not constitute a violation of the 
principles set forth in Articles 15 and 17,” 
which are those that refer to rioninterven- 
tion. Hence my Delegation believes that a 
pronouncement must be made by this Meet- 
ing of Consultation to the effect that the 
events in the Dominican Republic constitute 
a situation that endangers the peace and 
security of the hemisphere. Departing from 
that basis, I should like to ask the Commit- 
tee if it is of the opinion that this is the 
case, that is to say, that the situation in the 
Dominican Republic constitutes.a threat to 
the peace and security of the hemisphere. 
That is the first question. 

The second question is as follows, Mr. 
President: the first part of the task with 
which the Committee was entrusted has been 
carried out, and we all congratulate them. 
We have received a very complete report, 
which will be studied by the delegations and 
the foreign ministries. There remains, then, 
the second part of the Committee’s task, 
under the letter b, which reads as follows: 
“to carry out an investigation of all aspects 
of the situation in the Dominican Republic 
that led to the convocation of this Meeting.” 
Naturally, my Delegation understands very 
well that this cannot be done in one after- 
noon or one day. However, I should like to 
ask simply if the Committee believes that 
there is sufficient evidence to issue a report 
on this point within a reasonable period of 
time. Thank you very. much, Mr. Chairman. 

The PResIpENT. One of the distinguished 
members of the Committee would like to 
refer to the first question put by the Repre- 
sentative of Uruguay. Ambassador Vazquez 
Carrizosa, Representative of Colombia. 

Mr. Vézquez Carrizosa (the Special Dele- 
gate of Colombia). Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. The first question is this: Is the situa- 
tion such that it can endanger peace and 
security? My reply is yes. Yes, there is a 
situation that endangers the peace and secu- 
rity. The reasons are very clear. A dis- 
turbance or even a guerrilla action in a mem- 
ber state where the elements of order and 
constituted authorities exist is not the same 
as in a state where the absence of the state 
is noted, evaluated, and recorded. What is 
to be done, Mr. Delegate, in the absence of 
the state? What does the systern do when 
the state does not exist? What happens 
when blood is running in the streets? What 
happens, Mr. Delegate, when an American 
country—and I am going to speak quite 
frankly so that you may think about this 
with all the perspicacity we know you to 
have—is, under these conditions, in the 
neighborhood of Cuba? Do we sit on the 
balcony to watch the end of the tragedy? 

Do we all sit down as if we were at a bull- 
fight waiting for the crew to come? What 
are we to do, Mr. Delegate? We are in a 
struggle against international communism; 
and we are in a world, Mr. Delegate, in which 
America is not even separated from the other 
continents even by the ocean. We form part 
of the world and we form part of the condi- 
tions existing in the world. The Dominican 
Republic, like any other country in the 
Americas, is a part of the system, and it is 
the system that will suffer from the lack of 
a head of state in any of its members. The 
matter and the.problem cannot be expressed 
in juridical terms, in hermeneutics, needed 
to fit an act into a lawyer's criterion. The 
problem is one of deep political meaning, of 
profound significance, of hemisphere impor- 
tance much more serious than any of the 


* 


August 23, 1965 


There have been many revolutions in 
‘America. There have been revolutions in 
my.country; there have been some, I believe, 
in, yours, and I do not believe fhat a revolu- 
tion in itself justifies the intervention of the 
inter-American system. That has not been 
my theory; that has not been the theory of 
my country. However, the acephalous con- 
dition of the state constitutes a problem that 
has. occurred on very few occasions. What 
are we to do, Mr. Delegate, when, as the 
report states, the President of a Junta says: 
“I cannot maintain order with respect to the 
diplomatic missions’? And what are we to 
do, Mr. Delegate, when that Chief presents 


a note in which he requests the assistance © 


of.another country and confesses with the 
sincerity that we have heard: “Gentlemen 
of the Special Committee, have the diplo- 
matic representatives asked me for protec- 
tion. and I did not have the elements with 
which to protect them?” That is the answer 
to his first question. Now we have the sec- 
ond question: What is happening to the 
investigation? It is very clear, Mr. Delegate. 
The complex political events, the ‘multi- 
tudinous situations are very difficult to in- 
vestigate. All of us who have had contact 
with problems of criminology know about 
mob psychology: everything that is studied 
in the classroom, which is very simple, an 
investigation of a local event, an individual 
event, let ussay: ; ims 

However, when there as mobs, when they 
are in the midst of great movements an 
investigation can be conducted, investiga- 
tions must be carried out. But they are 
obviously difficult investigations. I would 
spate no éffort to support any machinery, 
agency, or committee that would carry for- 
ward that investigation. It would be very 
desirable, But, of course, such investiga- 
tions of complex évents are not very easy, 
pecalse many things have happened. Actu- 
ally, two or three revolutions have taken 
place, There was the first revolt of colonels. 
Then there was a revolt of a party; and after 
that, a revolution of a whole series of guer- 
rilla groups, so that each one may have & 
different impression of the same event. 

I think that, rather than an investigation 
of the past, what is of interest to the Meeting 
of Consultation, and what is of interest to 
America is not the investigation of the past, 
but the investigation of the future. It is 
the investigation of the future that interests 
us, The problem is not to stop to fix re- 
sponsibility, to ascertain who began to shoot 
‘first, who entered the National Palace first, 
who openéd the windows, who got out the 
‘machinegun, who saw, who heard; all that 
would be an interminable process that would 
fill many pages and many records of pro- 
ceedings. The important thing is not to 
look backward, but to look ahead. ; 

’ The Presmpent. The Representative of 
Uruguay. ° 

Mr, Ortsz. I thank Ambassador Vazquez 
Cerrizosa for his remarks. He has told me 
just what I wanted to know. ; 

The Presipent. The Ambassador of Brazil, 

Mr. Pewwa Martnuo (the Special Repre- 
sentative of Brazil). Yes, Mr. President. “And 
I also want to say to the Delegates that my 
reply is also yes. There are two goverriments, 
‘but each one is weaker than the other, com- 
pletely ificapable and powerless to control 
the s{tuation that prevails in the country. 
Peace was made on uncertain terms. The 
Act of Santo Domingo is not a definitive 
peace; it is a difficult truce, a temporary 
armistice that may dissolve at any moment. 
‘Therefore, the Committee suggests, among 
the measures that in its Judgment might be 
gdopted immediately by the Tenth Meeting 
of Consultation, the appointment of a tech- 
nical military group in the city of Santo 
‘Domingo to supervise the cease-fire, as well 
as other meastrés agreed to by the parties 

- to the Act of Santo Domingo. We must keep 
watch over that peace and create conditions 
to prevent the struggle from breaking out 


yi 
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again—because it could start again, Mr. 
President, at any moment. Thank you. 

The Presipent. Does any other member of 
the Committee wish to speak on this ques- 
tion? The Chairman of the Committee, Am- 
bessador Colombo. 

Mr. Co.omgo. The truth is, Mr. Chairman, 
that after the words of my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Ambassadors of Brazil and Co- 
lombia, there is very little that I might be 
able to add; but the responsibility in- 
volved and the importance of the question, so 
ably phrased by the Ambassador of Uruguay, 
compel all of us to make clear our position 
on this question. When, among the powers 
and duties, the duty of investigating was 
decided upon, I cannot conceal the fact that 
I felt the same as I always feel whenever an 
investigating committee is named. General- 
ly it investigates nothing; few, indeed, are 
the investigating or factfinding committees 
which, in the parliamentary life of all of our 
countries, show any fruitful jurisprudence in 
their results. But this Investigating Com- 
mittee did have the possibility of good re- 
sults. And that was because it was aimed at 
two fundamental objectives that were gov- 
erning events in the Dominican Republic. 

I understood, first, that the investigation 
was to determine the scope of the danger re- 
sulting from the events, which are a matter 
of concern to the Ambassador of Uruguay. 
Tf this was a situation that did not threaten 
the peace, we would verify that immediately. 
If the situation was under the control of 
groups intent on stirring up tension in the 
Americas, in a struggle in the history of 
America, which is full of struggle between 
brothers, in this incorrigible vocation that 1s 
periodically written into the history of our 
countries, that delays the advance of law and 


_ democracy, then we would verify it immedi- 


ately; and we have verified it. 


This could be the beginning of a struggle 
confined to the two well-defined groups. But 
the presence of those uncontrollable factors, 
which I urge the Ambassadors to analyze in 
detail, in the evaluation of facts in order to 
reach conclusions, they are going to be 
impressed, a8 we ourselves were impressed, 
without seeing them; they have become more 
dangerous than the groups themselves put 
together. Tomy mind, they have become the 
element that will determine the fate of what 
is going to be done. If those groups did not 
exist, and if those responsible for the strug- 
gling movements had not confessed that they 
cannot control them, in view of the exist- 
ence of a security zone, freely agreed upon 
by both parties, with a U.S. military force 
that is engaged basically in the process of 
keeping custody over the diplomatic zone, 
I would also believe, Mr. President, that per- 
haps we might be able to delimit the process 
and trust that the peace would not be so 
obviously jeopardized as it is in this process; 
because in all revolutions, even a small local 
one, there is the possibility that there may 
be the spark of a process that will affect the 
peace of the Americas. 

But the dimensions of this situation, with 
elements of disturbance on both sides, who 
are constantly lashing out against the pro- 
tection offered by the security zone, and in 
which, Mr. President—and this struck my 
attention—there is still control to prevent 
confrontation in a struggle that could tech- 
nically be called a military struggle; or in 
other words, there is no military confronta- 
tion between the defenders of the zone and 
the contending groups of the civil struggle. 
And that struggle is capable of being un- 
loosed, because of the constant harassment 
by those who are seeking a way to unloose it. 
Hence, Mr. Ambassador, this matter urgently 
demands that all of us succeed in finding the 
way to resolve this situation; that we find 
the way to dispel the undeniable danger that 
threatens the peace In this hemisphere, which 
is the puropse of our organization. Because 
all of these things are important; economic 
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development, social tranquillity, justice, the 
progress of the countries; but all of them are 
built on peace; without peace there is no 
possibility for the triumph of the inter- 
American system. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt, Mr. President, that the peace 
of the hemisphere is in grave peril. 

But with respect to the second part of the 
investigation, which is also a matter of 
anxiety, we have contributed something in 
the time we had to make our investigation; 
more than the investigation is the word of 
the leaders themselves. This act is a con- 
fession, and a partisan confession without 
proof, Mr. Ambassador. It is not a matter of 
our characterizing the ideology, nobody goes 
about trying to do that when, actually, it has 
already been characterized by the leaders of 
the governments themselves. If necessary, 
that should be left to the last. I have said 
at previous sessions: my delegation is will- 
ing to make and is going to make an ex- 
haustive investigation of the facts, in order 
to determine the blame according to the 
action. We shall do nothing to cover up 2 
sharing of responsibility. But in the matter 
of priorities, investigation has been well 
placed by the Ambassador of Uruguay. The 
first thing to be investigated was the projec- 
tion of the episode, the possibility of its af- 
fecting the peace of the hemisphere, the 
need for urgent action in case it is proved. 
We five members of the committee shared 
that opinion when we were there, and we 
reaffirm it now. The peace of the hemis- 
phere is in such danger, Mr. President, that 
if the system does not respond to the call of 
poth parties to the struggle, I believe that 
the peace of the Americas would not be in 
danger, that peace will be broken. This ur- 
gency is showy by the way we have tried to 
answer the concerns of the Ambassador of 
Uruguay. 

The Presipenr. I ask His Excellency the 
Ambassador of Guatemala if he would like to 
speak on this point. 

Mr. Garcia Baver. Mr. President, I would 
like to add my voice and my opinion to those 
of my distinguished colleagues on the Com- 
mittee. I shall also reply, rather emphati- 
cally, as was done by the Ambassador of 
Colombia, that the peace and security are in 
danger. As was already said, we in the Com- 
mittee often asked ourselves and commented 
on the advisability of having all of the mem- 
bers of this Meeting visit the Dominican 
Republic in order to see, on the scene itself of 
the events, the situation prevailing in that 
country: in a state of war, when we arrived, 
without water, without lights, without tele- 
phones, without public services. The lobby 
of the very hotel where we stayed was a scene 
of war--children and women sleeping in the 
lobby itself. The Diplomatic Corps, which 
met with us, also told us of the serious situ- 
ation which they had gone through and were 
going through; anarchy ruled; the attacks 
that the diplomatic missions themselves had 
suffered; the wounded, including the diplo- 
matic missions that had given asylum to 
wounded persons; and this was something 
that went on hour after hour. 

Undoubtedly, peace and security are seri- 
ously affected when there is no authority 
that is respected, for although there are 
those who proclaim that they represent au- 
thority in each sector, it may be seen later 
that they do not possess it to such # degree 
that peace prevails; and although they sign 
documents, such as the cease-fire that was 
arranged before we arrived, or the Act of, 
Santo Domingo, which we signed; neverthe- 
less, it can be seen that they have no abso- 
lute control over the situation when the 
spectacle of wounded and dead persons is 
seen. We asked how-many had died, how 
many had been wounded; and I believe that 
I can say, aS an opinion gathered from per- 
sons of whom it can be sald, insofar as this is 
possible, that they are better informed on the 
matter, that at least one thousand five hun- 
dred persons have died in Santo Domingo. 
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And. how are the forces distributed? How is 
‘the country? Fighting has taken place so 
far only in the city of Bento Domingo itself, 


but who can assure us that it wi 
throughout the country? 


The. rebel command states that they have 
. maintained peace there, because they have | 
‘not wished to arouse feelings in the rest.of. 

the country, and the Military. Junta in San. 


Isidro states that they control ‘the rest of the 
country. What is the real siiuation? The 
Committee did not have. time, to. travel 
through all of the Dominican Republic; but 
it is evident that chaos exists, that the situ- 


: “ption js deteriorating; it changes from one 


houtr'to the next; that is clear, The day after 
we had an interview, under the fire of snip- 
ers, 89 has been said here—wilh the Consti- 
tutionalist Military Command, the next day, 
I-repeat, the Chief of that Command was 
proclaimed President of the Republic, Gon- 
stitutional President; and the Military Junta 
of San Isidro, which we had talked with and 
which signed the act of Santo. Domingo, 
does not. now exist, according to reports ar- 
riying today through the news agencies. The 


“ taletype has just brought for example, a cable 
reading: “Domingo Imbert, President of the 
new Fi e-Member, Junta, quickly convened 


& press conference and called pear 
making effort to rebuild the: country and 
restore national unity without. discrimina- 
tion on account of political afiiliation.” He 


described Colonel Caamanio as.2,good person-_ 


aliriend caeteccen 
‘The other members of the new Junta are: 
‘Julo’Postigo, 61 years old, a lawyer whom 


or. why the earlier Junta resigned, or how the 
new ohe was formed. Although Caamafio 
could not be found to give us.a statement, 
the leader, of the. Revolutionary Party, José 
Francisco Pefia Gomez, stated over the rebel 
radio that the new group represented an 
“underhanded maneuver against the interests 
of the Dominican people. In the Dominican 
Republic we constantly heard rumors, stories 


‘that got to us, to the effect. that they were . 


Anciting to arms over the rad{o, even, during 
‘the cease-fire. = cradles 
. The circumstances prevailing in Santo 
Domingo are most difficult, trem2ndously dif- 
ficult;, it would be a good thing if the 
representatives were to go and see how 
things are developing there ancl how, in the 
report we have submitted, we cannot give an 
exact picture of the Ppreyalling situation, 
which hag disturbed us. deeply.. The situa- 
tion undoubtedly endangers peace and se- 
cutlty, and not of the Domini¢an..Republic 
. plone... The representative of Uruguay also 
referred to the missions of investigation 3 and 
indeed, among the duties entrusted to the 
‘Committee was the duty of making an in- 
vestigation of all aspects of the situation 
existing in the Dominican Republic that led 
to the galling of the Meeting. But the king 


‘of investigation that was asketl.is not one, 


that can be made in a few hours. The Com- 
“mittee had to give priority to what demanded 
priority, and the first thing was to try to 
Trestore. peace and conditions ¢f safety, to 
restore things as much as posstble to nor- 
mal, under. prevailing conditions, in. order 
that it.coyld carry out an-investigation such 
88 We.belleved the Meeting of Consultation 
-had requested. Sede antes, ob ays Eg 
We. are in agreement that this investiga- 
tion should, he.carried as far as itis desired: 
but inthe short space of time we, were: there, 
and with al] the tasks we had: and although 
we. soyght opinions and points of view on 
varloug.sides; although we asked ail mem- 
’ bers, of. the Diplomatic Corps to give us their 


vylews In. writing, that is, their views gn. the | 


swith Colonel Caamafio, or 
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situation as they saw it; although we asked 
the disputing groups also to explain to the 
Committee and to the Meeting what they 


d__ considered the truth about the Dorninican 


Republic, and also asked the governors of the 
provinces whom we interviewed to do the 
same, and did likewise with everyone with 


.whom we had an opportunity to talk and 


question; although we sought all of the evi- 
dence that might serve as a basis for this 
investigation and to enable the Committee 


~ to offer its conclusions to this Meeting of 


Consultation; despite all this, the time was 
very short and we cannot give conclusions 
in the report we have just submitted, not 
even if we were to be able ta change them a 
little later. : 

. Points of view have been given and infor- 
Mation collected, sometimes in personal con- 
versations, as mentioned by the Ambassador 
of Argentina with respect to his conversation 
in conversa- 
tions the members of the Committee had 
with various persons on the scene; but we 
should also listen to all parties. concerned, to 
all who want to say something; and such an 
investigation takes some time. This is the 
reply we must give to the Ambassador of 
Uruguay, With respect to this-second point, 
we have done all that we could within the 
short time available, in an attempt to make 
the cease-lire effective for the protection of 
refugees and those who had taken asylum, 
and so that food distribution could be un- 


‘*dertaken, to bring in food, medicines, ete., 


that can be distributed with the necessary 
safety. We did a vast amount of work in 
& very short time, but in regard ‘to investiga- 
tion, we can say that we have scarcely begun. 
And despite the little that was seen, the 
Committee has been able to contribute 
something in reply to the questions that 
have been asked here. ‘ 

The Presipenr. I understand that the 
Representative of Uruguay is very well satis- 
fied with the thorough manner in which the 
interesting questions put to the members of 


' the Committee have been answered. 


Mr. Onsre. Of course, Mr. President, I 
would like to express my appreciatior. once 
again, and I believe that what has now been 
said here is fundamental; because the con- 
viction of the members of the Committee 
will surely allow us, through consultation, 
to take appropriate measures without getting 


into the problem of intervention. . 


The Presmentr. I- recognize the Special 
Delegate of Paraguay, Ambassador Y6dice. 
Mr. Y6picz. Thank you, Mr.. President. 
First, I wish to join in the words of apprecia- 
tion that have been spoken here to the am- 
bassadors who composed our special com- 
mittee that traveled to Santo Domingo and 
completed the great task of which we are 50 
roud. I am very happy that from the first 
iene the floor was requested until now we 
have had a series of statements from the 
distinguished ambassadors on the Conzmit- 
tee, and their statements make my congrat- 
ulations even warmer. As the CHairman of 
the Committee, the illustrious Ambassador 
of Argentina, Dr. Ricardo Colombo, has said, 
this is the moment of truth and the Delega- 
tion of Paraguay is. quite pleased with the 
action of the members of the Committee. _ 
The Delegation of Paraguay, Mr. President, 
is proud of this Committee because it has, 
in the first place, effectively carried out the 
peacemaking aspect of its mission as fully as 
is possible; it is proud of this Committee 
because it has justified the confidence of 
the Paraguayan Delegation placed in iv, in- 


asmlich as the distinguished ambassadors 


who composed it, whose ability and inter- 
American spirit all of us know, as was said 
when the committee's membership was ap- 
proved, would determine whether or not in- 
ternational communism had a part ir. the 
bloody events in the Dominican Republic. 
If the distinguished Representative of Mex- 
ico had not raised the question he did or 


n the. 
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Matter, I would have done so. I might, how- 
ever, have put it differently, since I would 
not have confined myself to inquiring as to 
the possibility of Communist - intervention 
in a specific group, but would have extended 
the inquiry to all aspects of the serious con- 
flict that the Dominican people are under- 
going today. 

The Government of Paraguay, as I stated 
clearly when approval was given to the es- 
tablishment of the collective inter-American 
force, believed from the beginning that con- 
tinental security was at stake. The replies 
by the Ambassadors composing the Commit- 
tee reporting today on certain questions re- 
garding these delicate aspects of the Domini- 
can situation have been categorical. My 
government was right. Continental security 
is threatened. The danger existed, and still 
exists, that chaos and anarchy will permit 
international communism to transform the 
Dominican Republic into another Cuba. 
With his customary clarity, courage, and en- 
ergy, the Ambassador of Colombia, Mr, Al- 
fredo Vazquez Carrizosa, has categorically 
mentioned the highly political nature of. the 
problem we are facing. In.reply to a ques- 
tion of the Ambassador of Uruguay, he has 
rightly said that the peace of America is 
threatened, that the security of the hemi- 
sphere is threatened, and that there is a pos- 
sibility that another Cuba, another Com- 
munist government in the hemisphere will 
arise out of the chaos and anarchy in the 
Dominican Republic. 

We are proud of the action of our commit- 
tee, because, as the Ambassador of Uruguay 
sald, it is helping to clarify the problem we 
are facing. Paraguay had no doubts when 
it voted on the resolution for the establish- 
ment of the inter-American force. As I 
said: “The Government of Paraguay ap- 
proves the sending of U.S. forces to the Do- 
minican Republic, considering that this does 
not imply armed intervention prejudicial to 
the right of self-determination of the Do- 
minican people, but, on the contrary, that 
it is a measure of hemispheric - defense 
against the intervention of Castro-Commu- 
nist forces. The Government of Paraguay is 
aware that U.S. armed intervention has been 
necessary in view of the urgency of prevent- 
ing extracontinental and Cuban forces and 
funds from annulling the Dominican peo- 
ple’s right of self-determination, since it 
was evident that it would be difficult for the 
inter-American system to act rapidly and 
energetically. The Government of Paraguay 
reaffirms its support of the proposed estab- 
Ushment of a hemispheric force and will 
participate in it if a substantial majority of 
the governments of the member states do 
likewise.” 

Mr. President, if. there is anything to re- 
gret it is that, for the time being, this -valu- 
able, clear explanation of the seriousness 
of the Dominican problem furnished to us 
by our committee is known only to the dele- 
gates of this Meeting of Consultation. 

Obviously we are going to come to a mo- 
ment when the enlightened judgment of the 
President and of the Delegates, in my opin- 
ion, will decide that these vital conclusions 
reached by our Committee should be known 
by all of the Americas, by all of the people 
of the hemisphere. Because for my Dele- 
gation, Mr. President, these concltisions, 
which appear in the written report and in 
the replies to the questions posed here, 
should not be known only by the Delegates; 
they should be known by all the people. I 
emphasize this point because I am proud 
that my Delegation, from the very beginning, 
has been concerned and has established a 
position with regard to the seriousness of 
the conflict, in view of the intervention of 
international communism in the Dominican 


’ events. 


Once more, I congratulate the members of 
our Committee; I. am confident that the 
conglusions they now bring to us from their 
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trip to Santo Domingo and that they will 
continue to bring will greatly help this Meet- 
ing of Consultation, The inter-American 
system must find the permanent solution re- 
ferred to by the distinguished Ambassador 
of ‘Ecuador in order to bring about a return 
of constitutionality in the sister Dominican 
Republic, a return of the reign of representa- 
tive democracy and of human rights, and of 
all those inalienable principles of sovereign 
peoples that motivate the resolutions of this 
Meeting of Consultation in dealing with the 
Dominican problem. I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that with the clarity of the conclu- 
sions of the Committee we shall be walking 
on firmer ground. The basic conclusion that 
I want drawn frdm this statement I am now 
making is that we should aci on the basis 
of thesé important conclusions furnished to 
us by the Comittee; not only the conclu- 
sions appearing in the report that has been 
distributed, but also’ those verbally expressed 
tonight by the members of the Committee. I 
repeat my congratulations to the ambassa- 
dors and my confidence that these highly 
important conclusions will shortly be brought 
to the attention of all the Americas. Many 
thariks, Mr. President. : a 

‘Mr. Tzsera Paris (the Special Delegate of 
Venezuela). Mr. President, I wish to make 
a@ motion. ped 

The Paesinent. What is the motion of the 
Ambassador of Venezuela? , 

Mr, Tesers Paris. Mr. President, two days 
ago when it was desired to undertake a thor- 
ough analysis of the problem, I asked this 
distinguished meeting to await the return of 
the Committee, so that we might question 
it and hear what proved to be an excellent 
and highly important report. ‘On behalf 
of my government, I wish to express apprecia- 
tion for the work that has-been done and the 
sacrifices that have been nade. I now wish 
to call attention to the following ‘point: 
perhaps this session should devote itself ex- 
clusively to questions and answers, so that 
by speéding things up we can. obtain the in- 
formation as precisely as possible, leaving 
basic statements and studies of possible 
solutions until tomorrow's plenary; other- 
wise, we shall have to repeat many ‘of the 
things already said here. This is my mo- 
tion, Mr. President. ‘ . : 

The Presipenr. Mr. Ambassador, thé Chair 
entirely agrees with you. It would really be 
interesting to devote ourselves to question- 

ing the honorable Committee and its distin- 
’ guished members, and the answers that they 
give us will be very edifying. . 

Time goes on, and we must take advantage 

_ of the privacy of this meeting precisely to 

present this type of questions and, in this 

same confidential setting, to obtain the an- 
_ swers of the distinguished Committee mem- 
bers. Naturally, the occasion will come for 
ys to make detailed statemexits on behalf of 
our governments on the text of the impor- 
tant report presented by our colleagues on 
the Committee. 1 offer the floor to the Rep- 
resentative of Chile. 


‘Mr, Macner (the Special Delegate of Chile) .~ 


Thank you, Mr. President. The opinion that 
the President has just expressed so wisely 
is in complete accord with what Iam about 
to gay now, Although, for reasots clearly ex- 
plained at the time, the Delegation of Chile 
abstained from voting for the establishment 
of the committee that has now returned to 
our midst, I can do no less than corroborate, 
briefly but sincerely, the expressions of praise 
that the committee has earned. Moreover, 
_the position taken by my country does not 
inhibit me, tor everyone's benefit, from ask- 
.. Ing some quéstions that are of ifiterest to my 
country, and, as I understand, to the others 
as well. In the Act of Santo Domingo, re- 


fetred ‘to by the Président in his statement, 

mention is made of a security zone in that 

city, whose limits would bé indicated in & 

plan appended to this document. Mr. Preal- 

‘dent, I believe that this security zone is 
: : a : 
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highly important factor in the cease-fire that 
has been obtained and that a clear delinea~ 
tion of this zone and knowledge of it, not 
just by the parties involved but by everyone, 
will be very helpful in forming an idea of 
what might happen if, as may be feared, this 
security zone were violated. If acceptable 
to the Committee, I would request, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this plan not only be incorporated 
into the Act, but also circulated by the sec~- 
retariat as soon as possible. 

The PresmpeNT. I ask; I imagine that the 
Chairman of the Committee wishes to reply 
to Ambassador Magnet’s question. 

Mr. CoLomsBo. The Committee, through me, 
reports that the map is now being distrib- 
uted, and I apologize to the Ambassador of 
Chile because it was not attached to the re- 
port when this was distributed. The exple- 
nation may lie in the undeserved expression 
of appreciation for the Committee's work, 
on the part of the Ambassador. Material 
difficulties prevented distribution, but I now 
present the map to the Chair so that, as the 
Ambassador of Chile has wisely requested, it 
may be distributed as soon as possible, since 
it is necessary for the proper information of 
the Ambassadors. 

The Presiwent. The Chair shall proceed 
accordingly, Mr. Chairman, Ambassador Co- 


llombo. 


Mr. Macner, I wish to explain that my 
words did not imply the slightest criticism: 
or reproach of the Committee. 

Mr. Cotomso, I wish to make quite clear 
that I have not even remotely suspected 
such an attitude from one whom I know to 
be a gentleman and distinguished ambassa- 
dor who honors the inter-Ameritcan system. 

The PRESIDENT. Your second question, Mr. 
Ambassador. 

Mr. MaGnet. It is more than a question, 
Mr. President, to try to achieve some kind of 
friendship. I think it is quite clear both 
from the text and the context of the report 
we have just had the pleasure of hearing, 
especially the Act of Santo Domingo—with 
which we were already acquainted and which 
is contained in the report signed on May 5— 
that there is not, nor was there on that date 
a constituted government in the Dominican 
Republic able to represent the country, but 
two parties or conflicting factions. The 
committee, with the Knowledge it gained 
through its on-the-spot activity, and with 
its spirit of impartiality, deemed it neces- 
sary to hear the two parties or factions in 
order to reach some useful result, I would 
like to ask the Chairman of the Committee, 
through you Mr. President, if the evidence 
that has been gathered corresponds to the 
truth. 

The PRESIDENT. Shall I refer the question 
to the Chairman or to the distinguished 
members of the Committee? 

Mr. Cotompo, I think that, in substance, 
we have already answered the Ambassador's 
question. That is, all of us Committee mem- 
pers have confirmed the impression of chaos 
that we found in the Dominican Republic, 
the complete lack of authority, the existence 
of two groups that appeared to be standard- 
bearers in the conflict and with whom we felt 
impelled to establish immediate contact. 
I do not know if this will satisfy the Ambas- 
sador, and I wish he would let me know if he 
has any doubts that I can clear up. . 

The PresipenT. What does the Ambassador 
of Chile have to say? 

Mr. MaGNeEt. It seems to me that what the 
Ambassador has said confirms what I—— 

Mr. Cotomso. I think it is the same thing, 
Mr. Ambassador. 

The PRESIDENT. Is there any other ques- 
tion? Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Macnet. If it is not an imposition on 
you or on the meeting, Mr. President, Tt won- 
der if it would be too much to ask the Com- 
mittee to tell us how many asylees or refu- 
gees still remain in the embassies in Santo 
Domingo, if it has been able to obtain this 
information. 
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Mr. Cotromso. The truth is that at this 
time, Mr. Ambassador, it 1s impossible to 
answer your question because, fortunately, 
the evacuation of asylees has already started. 
TI have information regarding the asylees at 
my embassy: there were 14 who have already 
been able to leave. That is, this changes ac-’ 
cording to the help received, food and other, 
because the asylees take advantages of arriv- 
ing planes in order to arrange their trans- 
portation; therefore, at this moment it would 
be practically impossible—because of the 
time that has elapsed: since our arrival—to 
say how many asylees have been able to leave 
the country. Fourteen have left my embassy. 

The PRESIDENT. Is the Ambassador satis- 
fied? 

Mr. Macnet. I hope I am not being too in- 
sistent, Mr. President, but perhaps with the 
testimony of the other members of the Com~- 
mittee we might obtain an approximate fig- 
ure, at least. 

The Spectra, DELEGATE OF BRaziu. Mr. Am~ 
bassador of Chile, I wish to inform you that 
in the Embassy of Brazil there were thirty- 
eight asylees, of which only six wished to 
leave the Dominican Republic. The other 
thirty-two told us that they would prefer to 
await the return of normal conditions in 
their country. Therefore, only six asylees in 
our embassy left the Dominican Republic. 

The PresIpENT. Does Ambassador Vasquez 
Carrizosa wish to contribute anything? 

Mr. VAsquez Carrizosa (the Special Dele- 
gate of Colombia). There were about 30 
asylees in the Embassy of Colombia in Santo 
Domingo, some of whom did not wish to 
leave Dominican territory. Many of them, 
especially women and children, left on May 5 
on the plane that brought in food, medicine 
and medical equipment. 

The PREIDENT. The Ambassador of Guate- 
mala. 

Mr. Garcia Baurr. There were 28 asylees at 
the Embassy of Guatemala, of whom nine 
left. There are now 19 asylees at present 
who will be evacuated as soon as possible on 
the plane arriving from Guatemala with food 
and medicines. The Secretariat has already 
been informed of this. 

Mr. Macner. Mr. President, I wish to leave 
on record my gratification and to pay public 
tribue to the patriotism of the Dominicans, 
since so many of them have chosen not to 
abandon their country, in spite of the pre- 
valling chaos. 

The PRESIDENT. We give the floor to the 
Representative of El Salvador, Ambassador 
Clairmont Duefias. 

Mr. CLrarrMont DuENas (the Special Dele- 
gate of El Salvador). Thank you Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am going to ask a question, but I 
wish at this time to express by government’s 
appreciation for the excellent work of the 
Committee in the face of the tragic events 
in the Dominican Republic. Our thanks, 
gentlemen. The question is as follows, and 
I wish to refer to the distribution of weapons 
to the civilian population. I wish to ask the 
members of the Committee whether they 
then had sufficient time to investigate how 
this distribution was made, what was the 
source, if it is known, whether distribution 
was made indiscriminately or to persons of 
any special tendencies, and who were the 
originators of this distribution. Thank you 
very much. 

The Prestpent. I refer the question to the 
members of the Committee. The Ambassa- 
dor of Brazil, if you please. 

Mr, PENNA MarInHo. Mr. President, I wish 
to reply to the question posed by the Am- 
Dassador of El Salvador, and I do this on 
precarious bases, because the information 
‘we received was precarious, and, above all, 
contradictory. There was, however, a com- 
mon consensus in these replies, that the 
arsenal of weapons had been opened, access 
to it was given to the population, and that 
the civilian population, a part of which was 
controlled by Colonel Caamafio, was armed 
with automatic weapons considered by sev- 
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Which would have been very valuable. 
we were about to leave, in connect:.on with 
the activities reported on in our clispatch, 
our report, the only part on which we ob- 
tained a reply that would help allay the 


-Ambassador’s fears was given by the United 


armed with machineguns, forraing small 


- grdups'in the streets of the neighborhoods of 


ae. Domingo that were under the control 
ofthe rebels. And so there -yas.a distribu- . 
tion made of all the weapons that were 
stored in the arsenal of the Qominican Re- 
public to the civilian population. that sup- 
porte” Colonel Caamiafio’s group. This is 
the information we were able tc gather by 
Means of the contacts we had with the vari- 


-oub"Huthorities of the Domirican. Republic. 
-! The Present. Ambassador, Vazquez Car- 


peer tees 
‘and 


rizidéa, Spécial Delegate of Colombia. 

“Mr. VAzquez Carrizosa, I canno%, of course, 

Las Me opinion on the way in which the 
ipons ‘wére distributed, but the truth is 


‘ ‘that in the sector of the city where Colonel 


Caamafio’s command was located, the pres- 
ence’ of weapons, of inachinezuns, was visi- 
Ble and clear; of all citizens in the. streets 
&hd ‘of all who were around us, each citi- 
Gattfed a machinegun, so the weap- 
“were as Numerous as the persons who 
were fround us. Thank you. 

“Che Preswent. Does the Ambassador of 


 Gustemals wish to give any opinion in this 
7 


Gancfa Bauer. Yes, of course it could 
be seen in the city, as far as we could see, 
that automatic and other weapons were in 
the hands of many young civiiians, and even. 
of women. Now, according to information I 
recelved early Sunday morning, April 25, 
many young Civillans were arnied with auto- 
rhatteweapotts from the 16 de Agosto Camp. 

‘The Presipent. The Representztive of El 
Balvador, Mr. Clairmont Duevias, 


“Rr, Crarmmont: Dursas. Thank you, fel- 
ow. Delegates. I have a second question, if 
resident will permit me. I wish to 
ask the members of the Committee if. they 
‘have ‘seen, foreseen, or gathered, according _ 
to how .we use the term, the possibility 
that the sector controlled by Colonel Ca- 
‘alifio fs recelving weapons supplied by an- — 
Z ntry, not the Dominican Repub- 
- ther country, let us say, Cuba— 
Y is Tt uslng the weapons that they have 
there at this time. ey. 
_ th The Representative of Co- 


ask the Comraittee two. questions, 
f precisely about arms. “Did the Com- 
rn of the existence, or was it able 


on or some inventory wereby, in the 
ning peaceniaking activities, it could 
whet part of the arms has been re- 

¥ experiencd in sucl, matters has 
At is possibie to have a very large 
part.of the arms given to civilians returned, 
then, by a supplementary house-to- 
. Search they can be controlled. In 


hou 


‘ genéral, the military are very good bureau- _ 


crates; they generally make {nventories, and 
80 the question I ask is not abgurel, | 
_ ‘The Preswent. T'refer the question to Am- 
hassador. Colombo, Chairman of the Com- 


f, I should ~ 


States, when the Ambassador of the United 


of those who are arriving in the security zone 
bring arms with them and turn them in. I 
tried to go further into this question to as- 
certain the numberof arms. The reply was 
not definite. I was told merely that this was 
@ report that he had received from General 
Palmer, who had told the Ambassador of the 
United States that they had a certain 
amount of arms that were being turned in 
by people who were arriving in the zone for 
diverse reasons, many of whom were coming 
in search of food or medical care snd who 
were voluntarily turning in their weapons. 
This is the only thing I can say, but <f believe 
that I have contributed something to allay 
yours fears, Mr. Ambassador; nothir.g more. 

Mr... TEJERA Parfs. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. The other question would 
be this: I was very favorably impressed and 
feel optimistic at the fact that the Com- 
mittee noted among both the Constitution- 
alists and the rebels a fervent desire to have 
the OAS intervene to seek a solution; and 
that even, according to what I think I heard 
the Chairman of the Committee say, Colonel 
Caamafio himself said that he rejected the 
Security Council solution and preferred an 
OAS solution, because it belongs to the sys- 
tem. Now I should like to ask you this: 
Did the Committee explore the possibility, 
or. did it hear of any methodology of any 
special system, for example, the presence of 
a high commission of eminent persons or a 
high commission of good offices that could 
assist in returning the country to consti- 
tutional normalcy now? Does the Commit- 
tee believe that there would be some posst- 
bility that such a solution would be ac- 
ceptable to all the bands in conflict? I 
understand that now there is another change 
in the country. ; 

The Present. I refer the question to the 
Committee members. Mr. Vazquez Carri- 
zosa, please, 

Mr, VAzauez Carrizosa. It is still prema- 
ture to.go into that. Of course, we can find 
evidence of contact, points of common ref- 


» erence, but within an atmosphere of tension 


and anxiety such as surrounded us, it is 
difficult right now to think of formulas for 


.& government that might unite the two 


-parts. I do not exclude it as a possibility 
for the future, but apart from a similar 
reference to the Organization of American 
States, I think it is impossible for the Com- 
mittee (although my colleagues may believe 
otherwise) to answer that question more 
precisely. No system came into view. The 
thing is it was not our job to investigate 
political conditions of a new government. 
Our mission, which was precisely set; forth 
by the resolution of May 1, was to obtain a 
cease-fire, guarantees for the departure of 
refugees, and safe conditions for the em- 
bassies, and also to organize humanitarian 
aid. Moreover, the terms of the resolution 
of May 1 did not authorize us to enter into 
discussions of matters that are the concern 
of the Dominican people, and personally, 
my theory is that our mission was essentially 
to bring about peace—not to prejudze the 
will of the Dominicans regarding their own 
future; at least, that is my reasoning. 

The Present. The floor goes to the Rep- 
resentative of Guatemala, member of the 
Committee, to reply to certain aspects of the 


question raised by Mr. Tejera Paris. 


Mr. Garcia Baver. There is no better way 


iQ answer the question raised by the Ambas- 


sador. of Venezuela than to refer him to the 
terms of reference of the May 1 resolution of 
this meeting. The work mentioned by the 
Representative of Venezuela is not:foun 


When 


States in Santo Domingo told me that many. 


the other. The Dean of the Diplomatic Corps 
told us of how, through him, splendid acts 
of humanitarianism had been performed. 
People asked him about their friends ru- 
mored to be wounded or dead, and he was 
able to give them explanation and set their 


minds at rest. In other words, that atmos- 
phere has existed, and if the Ambassador of 
Venezuela, for example, remembers the cable 
that I read earlier, it mentioned one of the 
members of this new junta who described 
Caamafio as a personal friend, and also men- 
tioned a lawyer, whom some think to be a 
militant partisan of the revolutionary party 
of Juan Bosch. In other words, it shows that 
there is a desire for understanding, that that 
desire is evident, and, of course, that there 
is faith in the inter-American system. How 
is that desire to be channeled? How can the 
OAS help to solve that problem that essen- 
tially must be solved by the Dominicans 
themselves? That is something that must 
be considered at an opportune time by the 
system, by the organs of the system. at 
yield the floor to Ambassador Tejera Paris. 

The PRESIDENT. The Special Delegate of 
Venezuela has the floor. . 

Mr. TeJERA Paris. I first. want to explain 
that my question was not intended as crit- 
icism of the Committee, nor did I think that 
it could have wished to go beyond its terms 
of reference. I was only referring—perhaps 
I did not explain myself clearly-—to the idea 
Proposed informally by the Delegation of 
Costa Rica—I don’t know if all of you know 
about this—for setting up a delegated com- 
mittee, a committee that, by delegation of 
this conference, would go to the Dominican 
Republic for the purpose of carrying out the 
second part of the task of reestablishing 
peace—that is, the administration of the 
mechanies of reestablishing peace and a re- 
turn to institutional normality, not the for- 
mation of a government and other such mat- 
ters. Then I asked myself if such an idea 
had already occurred to other countries in 
some form or other, since such ideas: are 
normal. That was my question. Now, I have 
8 third one. 

The Presipent. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Ambassador Colombo, will be so kind 
as to answer these questions, 

Mr. Cotomso. I want to say a couple of 
words regarding this concern of the distin- 
guished Ambassador of Venezuela. I share 
the opinion just expressed by Ambassador 
Garcia Bauer that our immediate job was to 
obtain a prompt peace, Also, we were ob- 
sessed with the fact—as undoubtedly every- 
one else was, without exception—that the 
solution to the Dominican Republic’s polit- 
ical problem should be in complete keeping 
with the principle of self-determination of 
peoples, and that in the last analysis it was 
the Dominicans who must determine the 
direction of their institutional life. For us, 
it has been enough to know that they respect 
the jurisdiction and authority of the system 
and that the system assures the solution. 
But, Mr. President, with all respect to the 
Ambassador of Venezuela, neither do I think 
that this is the time to start discussing these 
matters, since, precisely for the reasons given 
by the Ambassador earlier, we should con- 
centrate on. the report and on the questions 
and answers from the Ambassadors and the 
Committee members respectively. 

The Presipenr. The Special Delegate of 
Venezuela has the floor. 

Mr. TzesEra Paris. I just want.some per- 
sonal information, as all of us do.. And an- 
other thing. From my own country’s experi- 
ence, especially during the dictatorship of 
Pérez Jiménez, Communist infiltration is 


0002- 
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generally chaotic ‘everywhere and tries to 
produce chaos in the various factions. Ex- 
perience shows us that it is niuch éaster and 
more common. for Communists to ally ‘them- 
selvés with elements of the extreme right 
than With liberal ones, And so I ask whether 
the Committ ied. or inquired as to the 
presence of ¢ s and provocatéurs’on the 
side of Benoit, Wessin y Wessin, and com- 
pany, or whether they {investigated the 
preserice of, Communists from the other side, 
because some of their action seem—give the 
impression of being—provocations rather 
than, judicious acts. 

The Presipent, Would the Chairman of the 
Committeé like to say something in this 
regard? 

Mr. CoLompo. Thank you, yes. That also 
is a very pertinent question, and I think 
that we answered it to a. certain. extent when 
we acknowledged the existence of snipers on 
both sides. ‘That is, there are snipers every- 
where; they are a general disturbing element 
throughout the country, although we can- 
not attribute to them the particular ideology 
Mentioned by the Ambassador. But it is 
apparent that anyone who plays the part of 
a@ sniper and has escaped the normal com- 
mand of either of two groups is following 
his own ideology. That is all, Mr. President. 

The PresIpENT. Would. Ambassador Penna 
Marivho like. to comment on the question 
presented by Ambassador Tejera Paris? Am- 
‘bassador Vasquez Carrizosa? Ambassador 
Bauer? Would you like to, Mr. Ambassador? 

Mr. VAsqunz Carrizosa. Well, I just have 
this thought: if there are snipers in both 
parties, why can’t they be snipers of the 
Wessin Communists, or snipers of the Caa- 
mafio rightists, or simply nationalists? 


.The Presipenr. Ig there any comment on 


these last statements, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CoLomsBo. I should ,not like to con- 

tinue this dialogue because that would lead 
us into a maze of conjectures, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, but I believe, and I will say, that there 
is a fundamental difference; Colonel Caa- 
. Mafio’s commands. recognized the existence 
of Communist. elements that were seeking 
to infiltrate and to gain control of his move- 
ment—an affirmation that I did not hear, 
nor do.I believe that any of the members 
heard it, from Colonel Benoit. ; 

Mr, Tryera Parfs, Maybe they are not so 
politically sensitive. 

‘The PRESIDENT, Well, reportedly so, accord- 
ing to some opinions. 

Mr. Trsrra Paris. I thought as much, but 
| I Just wanted to make sure. Thank you very 
much, Mr, Ambassador. 

The. PResiwent. Our thanks to you, Mr. 
Ambassador, We shall now hear from the 
Ambassador of the United States, Mr. 
Bunker, 

Mr.. Bunker. I would. like to express on 
behalf. of my delegation, and indeed on be- 
half of my Government, appreciation and 
praise to all of the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Meeting, individually and col- 
lectively, who, under the brilliant leadership 
of my friend and colleague, Ambassador 
Colombo, have accomplished so much in so 
brief 9 period, and under, as they have de- 
scribed to us, the most difficult and trying 
- circumstances. We have heard the report of 
the Committee this evening, and I am con- 
fident that this Meeting will agree with me, 
that the Act of Santo Domingo marks an 
outstanding achievement in what has been 
our priority objective under the terms of the 
resolution, an agreement on an effective 
eedse-fire jn the Dominican Republic. As 
Ambassador Rc mopes has reported, the Sec- 
fetary of State has communicated to the 
Committee that. the United States supports 
its work e Santo, Domingo, and pledges to 
cooperate fully in the observance of the pro- 
visions. of. the Act of Santo Domingo. 

COLOMBO. Mr, President, something has 
gone Wwron| with the interpreting equipment, 
because I hegrd the English spoken by the 

Spun i much. more. Joudly than the 
sh interpreter to whom I was listening. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SEN ATE 


‘The PRESIDENT. Is the Ambassador’ s speak- 
er turned too high? 
_ Mr, Buwxer, Shall I proceed? Well, it 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the ques- 
tions which have been put by my distin- 
guished colleague to the Committee, and the 
answers of the members, have shed further 
light and have made a very great contribu- 
tion toward a greater understanding of the 
situation existing in the Dominican Republic; 
a contribution so valuable that I think it 
should become public knowledge, Mr. Chair- 
man. I believe that it was agreed at our 


Previous meeting that the proceedings of the - 


private meetings and the records would be- 
come public. I trust that that will be so in 
this case, because I think the record is ex- 


_tremely valuable to provide a much wider 


public knowledge of the actual conditions in 


_the Dominican Republic. 


The Committee has succeeded in taking 
this first step of ‘major importance. It seems 
to me that this meeting can now move to 
a@ second major stage of the task, for I think 
we can all agree that much remains to be 
done before conditions return to normal in 
that tragic and torn country. It is quite 
obyious, from what the Committee has said, 
that there is today no effective national gov- 
ernment in the Dominican Republic. There 
are contending forces, each in control or 
perhaps quasi-control in separate areas, but 
no political grouping or faction can lay a 
well-founded claim to being the government 
of the country. I say quasi-control because 
we had word from our Embassy in Santo 
Domingo today that the palace inside the 
rebel zone, in which 400 people, I believe, 
have taken refuge, had been attacked three 
times during the day. This may be indeed 
a violation to the cease-fire, 

But it remains, Mr. Chairman, for the 
Dominican people, with the help of the OAS 
to which I understand they are looking, from 
the words of the Committee, to organize a 
government and to provide for future con- 
stitutional arrangements of their own choos- 
ing. It seems to me that it is of the great- 
est importance that the OAS should endeavor 
to assist patriotic and outstanding citizens 
of the Dominican Republic, and I am sure 
they can be found, to establish a provisional 
government of national unity, which could 
eventually lead to a permanent representa- 
tive regime through democratic processes. 

Mr. Chairman, we must now seek to find 
paths of peace and to build on the base 
which has been established by this act of 


‘Santo Domingo. I want again to express the 


appreciation of my government for the 
splendid work of this Committee because 
they have established, through what they 
have done here, really the first and essen- 
tial base for any further prograss. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

The PresipENT. I recognize the Represent- 
ative of Uruguay, Ambassador Oribe. 

Mr. Orr. Mr. President, I would lke to 
second what the Ambassador of the United 
States has said with regard to making the 
minutes of this session public. I do this 
with the understanding, naturally, that they 
wiil be published as is usual; that is, that 
they will be complete, verbatim minutes. 
Thank you, Mr, President. 

‘The PresIpENT. It is so agreed. Ambassa- 
dor Facio, Special Delegate of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Facto. First, I would like to join in 
the congratulations given the disguished 
members of the Special Committee for their 
splendid work. Second the question I am 
going to ask_is to clarify a concern _I 
have with respect"to the possibility of secur- 
ing an effective peace in’ the Dominican 
Republic. I wish to ask the members of the 
Committee if they interviewed Col. Caamafio 
or any members of his group after that band 
was established as what they allege to be the 
Constitutional Government of the Dominican 
Republic? 

Mr. Cotomso. The yalue of the Act of Santo 


Domingo is precisely that it was istaeies after 
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the establishment of Colonel Caamafio’s 
group as the titular Constitutional Govern- 
ment, nothing more. 

Mr. Facto. Then, you had the opportunity 
to discuss with them their claim to be the 
only constitutional government of the Do- 
minican Republic, because whether or not 
this claim can be maintained in either rela- 
tive or absolute terms depends on their being 
peace through mediation between the two 
groups. 

The PrEsIDENT. The Chair again recognizes 
the Ambassador of Argentina. 

Mr. Cotomgo. Mr. President, replying to 
the important question asked by the Ambas- 
sador of Costa Rica, I am pleased to tell him 
that the Committee Gelivered the Act. pre- 
viously to Colonel Caamafio for consideration, 
in order that he would have the opportunity 
of going into the intricacies of tts legal im- 
plications, because what we wished to achieve 
was the first step that would lead all of us to 
achieve peace in the Dominican Republic, and 
if you read the beginning of the Act of Santo 
Domingo, it sets forth what Colone] Caamafo 
and Colonel Guerra thought of the Act and 
the opinion of the parties. I recall simply 
that it reads: ‘The Parties signing below who 
declare that they represent, in the capacities 
mentioned,” that is, in the act of signing 
they declared their capacity and as we had no 
authority to pass judgment on the titles, 
which would have implied a dangerous in- 
cursion into a territory that was forbidden to 
us, we limited ourselves to record the capac- 
ity of each one of the groups and with all 
loyalty to say to frankly and without any 
legal doubt at the beginning of that Act 
which would, undoubtedly, be the road to be- 
gin working seriously to bring definitive 
peace to Santo Domingo. 

The PRESIDENT. Ambassador Facio wishes 
to ask another question. 

Mr. Facro. Many thanks. No, Iam satisfied 
and, of course, the question did not imply 
any criticism whatsoever or any desire that 
they depart from that norm. 

The PRESIDENT. Ambassador Vazquez Carri- 
zosa, the Special Delegate of Colombia. 

Mr. VAzqueEz Carrizosa. The Ambassador of 
Costa Rica asks whether the constitutional 
government invokes the qualification of gov- 
ernment for the whole country and whether 
it authorizes the presence of another govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Facio. No. Naturally it is evident that 
each one of the parties which proclaims that 
it is the government aspires to this, but did 
you, specifically from this contact, reach the 
conclusion that Colonel Caamafio was in an 
irreducible position; not to yield. And I ask 
this question because after the signing of the 
Act of Santo Domingo, Caamafio has insisted 
that he does not accept the participation of 
an inter-American force and that the solu- 
tion is that he is the President, and that he 
be recognized as Constitutional President, 
and that he represents legality. 

Mr. CoLtomso. First of all, Mr. Ambassador, 
I would like to know whether this statement 
by Colonel Caamafio has been officially com- 
municated. 

Mr. Facto. No, it is a publication. 

Mr. CoLomso. That is why I was very sur- 
prised that Colonel Caamafio transmitted 
that note. 

Mr. Facto. No, no, Doctor, it is a statement 
made in a newspaper. 

Mr. CoLomsBo. If we follow the newspapers 
in this process, Mr. Ambassador. 

The PrEesIpENT. The Representative of Co- 
lombia. 

Mr. VAzquvez Carrizosa. What the news- 
papers say is one thing and what really hap- 
pens is another, but it should be noted that 
many news items that are published should 
be investigated or it should be known to 
what extent they correspond to what was 
said or to what is done. I can only say the 
_ following: the demarcation of the zone and 
the existence of a corridor communicating 
ae. San Isidro zone with the center of the 
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elty were discussed personally, ibn ‘Colonel 
Caamafio. There was eyen a doubt regard- 
ing the conditions of the guard ir the cor- 
ridor, An incident had occurred the day 
before—many incidents coctr “regarding 


‘some pattol that had entered farther than 


the two blocks that on one side and the 
other were authorized by the regulations ‘in 


order to safeguard this public road; ‘and ~“p 
Doctor Héctor Arisides maintiined that it 


was intolerable that United States patrols 
should go beyond the limits, The military 


\adviser who accompanied us-he ‘was’ the 
‘military adviser of the Ambassador of Guate- 


mala—who had had. the. occsgion to read 


the regulations and the truth ¢ egarding the 
4ncident, explained in perfect iy fair terms 
the truth of the fact, rectifyinj¢ Doctor Aris- 


tides’ understanding, but as Ditton Aristides 
insisted, Colonel Caamafio intervened, with 


some vigor, to say “no, this Is some thing pe- | 


tween the military and we ur d ‘one 
atiother. I believe that what “the military 
adviser says is true; I ‘pelieve that it is ac- 


“Te: 
this fact in case it clears up yolr doubts, 
The Presmentr. The Special: “Delegate of 


’ Guatemala, Mr. Garcfa Bauer. 


‘General of the 


; rete 


O men- 
has been 


Garcia Bauer. I only wish 
tion, ‘with regard to something th 


discussed. before, especially by the Ambassa- 


dor of Costa Rica and also with respect to 
a duestion that was asked before, that in 
it 17 Add. 3, in which the fourth 
radio elephone message of the Secretary 
2 OAS, Doctor José A. Mora, 
reports—you all have the document before 
you—that the Military Junta has already 
traveled to Santo Domingo and is installed 


in’ the National Congress, it tates, Center. 


of the Heroes, then——. 
“The. Present, Of the Mditary Junta 


‘that trayeled to Santo ‘Domingo? The fifth 


or the—— 

Mr. Gancts Bauer. Yes, the Military Junta 
that was “a San Isidro, It dogsn’s say here 
whether it was the five-man Junta or the 
three-man Junta, because I don’t know if it 
was done before the five-man, one was es- 
tablished, and then, in today's: “May. 7 docu- 
mient, it says: “as to what ‘ls happening 
here, the situation continues te be’ very 
dellcate, ‘gince the cease-fire agreement is 
enforced with great difficulty. If is 
ulgrly affected by radio broadcasts 
That confuse and excite the population. 


Eyery effort is being made to stop the Santo 


Domingo station from issuing messages that 


excite the people. If this ig achieved it 
would prevent a state of violence. The 
same ‘is true with respect to the San Isidro 


Radio, Joraroy, I went ‘to ne trq _broad-_ 


upon 
vith the 


The ‘PRESIDENT. Thank you ve 
Ambassador Facio satisfied? ~--- 

Mr, Facro. Thank you very rauch. : 

The Present. The Representative of 
Honduras, Ambassador Midence, 

Mr. Mipenc#. My delegation ‘wishes to join 
An the congratulations extended to the Com- 


‘mittee for its. magnificent work under such 
difficult, circumstances, 


My Delegation feels 
sure that the.report that has been presented 
today. will be of immense value.to this Tenth 


’ Meeting of Consultation of Mirdsters of For- 


elgn 4 Affairs. _ I ; L 
The PRESIDENT. ‘Ambassador Soni 
‘Special Delegate of the Dominican Republic. 
Bona Arties. Mr. Progident, Dele- 


pated: T think that of all the aplegates pres- 


stating 


aa Hiere none can feel the pain that r have. 
at what I have heard tonight. Words were 
too ‘few to express my reciation to the 
members of the Committee. ‘I have Just had 
a long-distance telephoné conversation, from 
Santo Domingo, with Mr. Antonio Imbert, 
and he told me that in’a search for possible 
solutions the Military Junta had turned its 
over to a civilian-military Junta com- 
posed of: Antonio Imbert, president; Julio 
Brtigo, Alejandro ‘Seller, Carlos” Cirisolla 
Paloné, and Colonel Pedro Benoit. This 
junta ‘will try to cooperate with the riission 
from the Organization of American States to 
find solutions, which are still premature to 
ie He also informed me that. the Junta 


sador Bunker spoke, he confirmed to mie that 
‘there are civilian refugees there. 

2, am, ‘not mentioning this as accusation 
but as. fact, 
moment, since it involves my own responsi- 
bility and that of the government, whichever 
_1t may be, and that of the Dominican peo- 
ple, is that out of this meeting shall come 
the necessary and imperative declaration 
that what is happening in Santo Domingo 
threatens the peace of the hemispher?. Af- 
ter knowing the facts, this is the only justi- 
fication this body has for having taken the 
steps that it has. I do not propose that.this 
problem be dealt with or discussed tonight 
because it seems to me that. we are all suf- 
ficiently tired, morally and physically, so 
-a8 to be unable to face this problem immedi- 
ately; but I do urge the Tenth Meeting of 


: Consultation _ as. soon gs possible to. make 


emphatically this decision, s0 that ‘the fire 
will not be extinguished, not only tn the 
Western Hemisphere but in all political quar- 
ters of the world. I-have nothing more to 
say. 

Mr, PENNA MARINHO. Mr. President, before 
ending this session and to a certain extent 
_supplementing the report of the special com- 
mittee, which has just been submitted by its 
.Chairman, Ambassador Ricardo Colombo, 
allow: me to mention one point that ought 
to be brought to the attention of this Meet- 
ing of Consultation. I wish to refer to the 
magnificent activities of Monsignor Em- 
manuel Clarizio, the Papal Nuncio in Santo 
Domingo. He is an exceptional figure, a ver- 
tiable Don Camilo on a grand scale, with free 
entrée into all political areas of Santo Do- 
-mingo. With astonishing ease, he leaves the 
headquarters of Colonel Caamafio to go to 
the Government Junta and. from there to 
the American Embassy. He is a respected 
friend of Caamafio, as he is of Bencit and 
of Ambassador Bennett. They all like him 
and they all have the same high regard for 
him. It is due to his thorough understand- 
ing of things, to his moving spirit of human 
solidarity and to his profound love for the 
Dominican people, that the drama in that 
country.did not assume more terrible propor- 
-tions. I know that the Meeting of Consulta- 
tion has already paid just tribute to Mon- 
signor Emmanuel Clarizio, but it never will 
“be too much to point out, for the eternal 
gratitude of America, the admirable labor of 


“this extraordinary prelate in behalf of peace 


and tranquillity in the troubled Dominican 
Republic. The Delegation of Brazil, express- 
ing sentiments that I know are those of all 
-of the Special Committee of the Tenth Meet- 
ing of Consultation, manifests its deep ap- 
preciation and above all its admiration for 
the continuous and tireless collaboration 
‘rendered by Monsignor Emmanuel C:arizio, 
Papal Nuncio in Santo Domingo, to the 
, epecial Committee of the Tenth Meeting of 
~-Oonsultation during its stay in the Domini- 
can Republic. Thank you very much. 

The PresipENT. Ambassador Ricardo Co- 
lombo has the floor. 


What. interests me most.at the... 


See emma oe a eee See oes 
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‘CoLomBo. Mr.” President, ey h 
testing the Delegation of Argentina ‘ilstien 


to add to the words of the Ambassador of 


Brazil concerning the iclegernty T ‘work 
the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, t a 
senger of peace in the Dominican Republic. 
The only tribute—because everything’ has 
already been said—that I can pay under the 
circumstances, is to repeat here, Mr. Chair- 
man, before the entire meeting, his. final 
words of good-bye to us: Take——he said to 
me-—my blessing to the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers that they may achieve the high 
objectives of peace; the peace that, at all 
costs, Must he preserved in this Republic 
where I hold this apostleship. Nothing more, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT. Ambassador Vazquez ‘Car- 
rizosa, Special Delegate of Colombia, has the 
floor. 

Mr. VAzquez Carrizosa. Mr. President, it 
is only right to say a few words, as my col- 
leagues from Brazil and Argentina have al- 
ready done, to emphasize the merits of the 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, the Papal 
Nuncio, in the face of such a difficult situa- 
tion. There is more; none of our action 
would have been possible without the advice, 
without the help of that eminent diplomatic 
representative. And still more, for the fu- 
ture—for it would be very difficult to think 
about the future of the Dominican Republic 
without speaking of him who so perfectly 
represents the ideal of Pope John XXIII con- 
cerning the coexistence of men of good will. 
But I have asked for the floor to speak on a 
point which may not be appropriate at this 
time but would be at another. Our report 
ends with several recommendations, which I 
.do not propose to discuss at this session, but 
I do want to point them out, to the Chair 
so that at the time and in the way provided 
for in the regulations or when it is consid- 
ered opportune, they may be submitted to 
the Tenth Meeting of Consultation for dis- 
cussion, because they do not deal with po- 
litical questions, such as those we have dis- 
cussed intensely, but specific points on the 
future organization of activities in the Do- 
minican Republic. They are specific points 
of the greatest urgency, such as supervision 
of the cease-fire, the appointment of a group 
qualified to organize the relief measures for 
the Dominican people and evaluate their 
needs, the study and planning of an Inter- 
American Force and the coordination of all 
its services. Detailed, careful, and immediate 
consideration of these points seems to me 
absolutely necessary. Thank you very much. 

The Presipent. The Special Delegate of 
Guatemala, member of the Committee, has 
the floor. 

Mr. Garcia Baver. At this time I only wish 
to refer to the tribute that my colleagues, 
the members of the Committee, have @lready 
paid to the Papal Nuncio and Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps in Santo Domingo, Monsig- 
nor Emmanuel Clarizio, for the great work 
that he has performed since this grave con- 
flict began in the Dominican Republic. The 
Papal Nuncio was exceptionally kind to the 
Committee, offering it every facility within 
his power, and it was through his great serv- 
ices that the Committee was able to accom- 
plish what it did. He was present, tirelessly, 
at our interviews with Colonel Caamafio’s 


of 


-command and with the Military Junta and, 


because the confidence both parties have in 
him, the Act of Santo Domingo was signed. 
He always used persuasion to the effect that 
the purposes for which the Organization of 
American States was in Dominican territory 
should be borne.in mind. As the Ambassa- 
dor of Brazil has said, the Papal Nuncio was 
respected in every area, regardless of which 
authority was in power. He is a person who 
has the confidence of the different parties 
and through his good offices, because of the 
great collaboration he rendered, the Commit- 
tee was able to accomplish its task. Hence 
the Committee was moved. and aol that its 
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own wishes were fulfilled when, at the Papal 
Nunciate in Santo Domingo, we delivered to 
the Dean of the Diplomatic Co: s the mes- 
‘sage from the President of the Tenth Meet- 
ing, Mr. Sevilla Sacasa, notifying him of the 
action ‘of this Meeting some days ago con- 
cerning Monsignor Clarizio’s work, 
“The Presipenr. Ambassador Colombo, Spe- 
clat Délegate of Argentina has the floor. “ 
Mr, Co.gmo, I only wish to add one re- 
thark that seems to be strictly justifiable. In 
order to be. able to act with the urgency that 
the case requires, the five-member Commit- 
tee had to move Up lis return so that the 
Tenth Meeting could be as thoroughly In- 
formed 28 possible with all available data, but 
we were deeply concerned that before our de- 
parture the fundamental problem of the faith 
in the system as stated by the two sides in 
the struggle would not have been resolved, 
‘and the Committee was the link, at the scene 
of action, during ‘the emergency, remaining 
in order * be able to carry out the powers 
accepted Dy. both parties. Tt was for this 
reason that the Delegate of Panama, in an 
act that honors him, and which I cannot 
_ ignore, remained at the center of action, rep- 
‘resenting our mission. In this way, accord- 
ing to the conversations we held with the 
parties, it would be as though the Committee 
were present and together with military ad~- 
visers and the cfvilian personnel he could 
undertake to solve whatever It might be pos- 
stble to solve, to the extent that We are 
able—to solve the difficulties arising from 
the events that have taken place and that are 
taking place in the Dominican Republic. I 
“want this’ generous act of the Delegate of 
. Panama, from’a cotintry that has so many 
reasons, for, counting on the tradition of 
protherliness in sofying basic problems, to be 
‘recogni: at this session. Panama is with 
us on the Committee, represented by its dis- 
tinguished Delegate, Ambassador Calamari 
gilso wanted to be here, physically, with the 
Committee but was not able to do so. I want 
to stress this act of the Delegate of Panama 
because it is eminently fair to do so—to take 
note of one who has firmly carried the banner 
ef the inter-American system into the midst 
of the fight. Nothing more. 


The Presipenr. We are sure that our col- © 


Teague, Ambassador Calamari, must be grati- 
fied by the eulogy given by his compatriot 


and our dear colleague, Ambassador Frank 


Morrice, [Sic] _ 

_° Ambassador Diez de Medina, Special Dele- 
gate of Bolivia, has asked for the floor; and 
then Ambassador Tejera Paris, Special Dele- 
gate of Venezuela. ee 

Mr, Dtez p= Mepina. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not asked for the floor to pose any question: 
I have no questions to ask. I have only words 
of praise—of warm praise and congratula- 
tions—for the distinguished members of the 
Special Committee of the Tenth Meeting of 


Jonsultation, for the intelligent and devoted . 


7 


manner in which they cariled out the deli- 
cate mission entrusted to the Committee. I 
only wish, Mr. President, to add my wish 
that the minutes of this plenary session 
should also include words of congratulation 
. and appreciation for the task being 50 suc~- 
” eessfully performed in the Dominican Repub- 
lfe by Dr. José Antonio Mora, Secretary Gen~- 
eral of the Organization of American States. 
. Thank you very much. . ; fk 
“The Presment. Very well, we shall do so. 
Ambassador Colombo, the Special Delegate of 
Argentina has the floor. en ees 
.. Mr,,, CoLomgo., The Ambassador of Bolivia 
is quite right in proposing fornial recogtiition 
of the fact that the Committee was able to 
fulfill its mission because of the’ brilliant 
efforts that were begun by Dr. José A. Mora 
_ ‘before our arrival in the Dominican Republic. 
“Appreciation should also be expressed to the 
Secretariat, which, although few in number 


gave mUch in efforts and efficiently contrib- ” 


uted to the success of our actions. There- 
"No, 155——14 ogee 
: 


‘ 


fore, E second the Ambassador of Bolivia’s 
proposal but would like to point out that 
we had intended to submit this matter during 
the session. 

The Presipent. 'The Ambassador of Bolivia 
and the Committee have interpreted the 


* feelings and thoughts of the Chair and of all 


our colleagues very well. Ambassador Tejera 
Paris, Special Delegate of Venezuela has the 
floor. 

Mr, Trsera Parts. The Delegate of Bolivia 
anticipated what I was thinking and what is 
certainly the thought of all of us here. My 
intention was I now confirm it, to ask the 
chair to ask this Tenth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion to give to the Committee, to the Secre- 
tary General, and to the members of the Gen- 
eral Secretariat a vote of applause for the 
work they have done. The test that the 
Committee has passed has been hard both 
there and here, and I believe that since this 
is a problem that affects the whole security 
of the hemisphere, these colleagues deserve 
not only our thanks but the thanks of our 
governments and of their peoples, and, at 
this moment, enthusiastic applause which I 
am sure the President will be the first to 
begin. [Applause.] 

The Presipent. All of us join in the praise 
and tribute the Special Committee has given 
to the prelate Emmanuel Clarizio, Papal 
Nuncio in the Dominican Republic and Dean 
of. the Diplomatic Corps in Santo Domingo. 
We share in this with real appreciation, with 
affection, as our common duty. His services 
for the peace of the Americas, his vows and 
his blessings we applaud with emotion; with 
emotion, I say, which corresponds to the emo- 
tion that he experienced when he received 
our expression of deep gratitude for his mag- 
nificent labor for the peace of the Ameri- 
cas and for that people that we all love so 
well: the Dominican Republic. This closed 
plenary session has been highly important. 
We have heard the interesting report of the 
Special. Committee. We have posed broad 
questions; we have obtained splendid and 
very clear replies, from which we can ap- 
preciate even more the extraordinary task 
accomplished by the Committee. Our re- 
peated applause and eulogy for it and its 
Members, all of whom we are honored to call 
our colleagues and friends. Unless you think 
otherwise a plenary session of the Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation should be indicated 
to considér the report in the aspects noted by 
the Committee, so that the meeting may act 
on that report. We have asked questions 
and have obtained answers; now comes the 
job of considering thé report and analyzing. 
the action to be taken by the Tenth Meeting 
of Consultation on the recommendations pro- 
posed by the Special Committee and the con- 
clusions that it reached. 

I ask you only whether tomorrow's plenary 
session should be open—I understand that 
it should be. It should be open so that the 
public will know everything that we have 
said, both with respect to the work of the 
Commitee and to the contents of its inter- 
esting report. I would call another closed 
meeting, if the Committee so wishes, but the 
meeting I am going to convoke for a little 
later today, should be public and its pur- 
pose will be to consider the report of the 
Spectal Committee, discuss it and propose de- 
cisions concerning the recommendations it 
makes. The délegates have already seen and 
have in your briefcases for later reading the 
fourth radio-telephone message from our Sec- 
retary General, Dr. Mora.? It is not necessary 
to have the Secretary read it, since I am sure 
all of you have read it. With respect to the 
minutes of this plenary session, I ask you to 
take note that you have 24 hours in which 
to give the Secretariat your corrections of 


*The complete text of the fourth message 
of the Secretary General is published as 


Document 17 add. 3. 
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-style. Task you to take note of that time 
period so that the Secretariat can speed up 
the final edition of the minutes of the plenary 
session. 

Mr. CoL.omso. Mr. President, I should like 
you to repeat the last part as to the time and 
place, according to the Chair’s plan, as was 
suggested. Please do me the great favor of 
repeating it. 

‘The PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. We are going to 
adjourn the session and meet again in a few 
hours, Iet’s say, perhaps this afternoon, It 
will be a plenary session of, the Tenth Meet- 
ing, public, for the purpose of considering the 
report of the Special Committee. To consider 
it, analyze it, discuss it, and decide on the 
recommendations and conclusions reached by 
the Committee. It is assumed that this ses- 
sion should be public. The next plenary ses- 
sion will not be closed like this one; it will 
be public, so that public opinion of the 
hemisphere will be informed, but not just of 
what is in the report of the Special Commit- 
tee, because I am hereby suggesting that the 
report should be made public, unless for 
some reason the members of the Committee 
indicate to the Chair that it should not be 
made public but that we ought to wait until 
tomorrow’s session. 

Mr. Cotromso. Absolutely, Mr. President. 

The Preswent. Therefore, gentlemen, as 
of now the report of the Special Committee 
is public, Consequently, it can be turned 
over to the press and sent to anyone wishing 
it. Naturally, if at tomorrow’s meeting we 
reach conclusions on the suggestions made 
by the Committee, we shall feel highly grati- 
fied. In any case I think that the time has 
come for the Meeting of Consultation to make 
concrete statements on the chaotic situation 
that seems to grow worse every hour. There- 
fore, within 5 or 6 hours, possibly for 4 or 5 
o’clock this afternoon, I am going to convoke 
the fifth plenary session of the Tenth Meet- 
ing of Consultation to meet in this same place 
and take up the report of the Committee. 

The Representative of Venezuela. 

Mr. Trsera Paris. Mr. President, only. to 
ask if you would be good enough to include 
in the order of business two specific points 
that I believe are relevant to the announce- 
ment you have just made: first would be 
consideration of whether or not the present 
situation in the Dominican Republic affects 
the security of the hemisphere; second, es- 
tablishment and implementation of measures 
to help the Dominican people return to full 
constitutional democracy. 

The Present. Very well; it seems to me 
there is no objection to discussing these two 
points in the public session we shall hold 
shortly—the one suggested by the distin- 
guished Representative of Uruguay and sup~ 
ported by the Representative of Venezuela, 
and the other just mentioned by the dis- 
tinguished Ambassador Tejera Paris. I rec- 
ognize the Representative of the Dominican 
Republic. 

Mr. Bonita ATILES. Mr. President, I shall 
wait until tomorrow to formally present a 
draft. resolution on my proposal that the 
Organ of Consultation declare the situation 
in the Dominican Republic to be a threat to 
the peace of the hemisphere. 

The PRESENT. Very well. The Repre- 
sentative of Paraguay has requested the fioor. 

Mr. Yoépicre, I only wish to ask two ques- 
tions, Mr. President. I understand, or rather, 
I actually heard you mention a decision on 
the request of the Delegate of the United 
States that the minutes of today’s session be 
made public. This request was seconded by 
the distinguished Representative of Uruguay. 
From this I assume, that is, I hope, because 
the suggestion is also mine, that it will be 
agreed to make public the minutes of this 
session. 

The Preswenr. The chair has so resolved. 

Mr. Yéprce. I beg your pardon. Thank 
you. 


ohed 
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-The Preswenr. That's quite. ight. 
Mr, Y6nice. Now, I have another question 


to ask of the distinguished Representative of . 
Costa Ricg, arising from an earlier statement. 


by the Ambassador of Venezuela, because it 
refers to. the matter of considering measures 
to bring democratic normality, to the Do 
minican Republic, and during this Tenth 
Meeting of Consultation, I don’t: 
heard, any informal proposal by the dist 
guished Ambassador Facio regarding the 
establishment, as the distinguished Ambas- 
. 8ador of Guatemala said, of a cominittee of 
_ Statesmen, or something similar, Therefore, 
"LT would like to ask if Ambassador Facio did 
or did not make such an prone atppors 
» because I. would not want. to fall to, int 
“Smy foreign ministry of somethin 
~ been ptoposed here. Thank you, 
_ he, PRESIDENT. Thank you. ‘ 
of Costa Rica. 
“Mr. Pacro, Mr, Representative : 
T. have, not, proposal of this 
sort. Perhaps it can be clarified in this way:. 
_ there has been some discussion cf a, proposal, 
but not one of mine, to put some of the 
recommendations of the Committee Into ef-. 
tect. I shall be very happy to. 
.. OOpy at the end’ of this session. | 
proposal was not made by Costa ‘Rica, 
: be scussed among several 
thing specific, 
ace, I understand. ‘Thank you. 1 
know if it was propcsed here. 


3 Oc prog 


onan 


‘ho clatlfed. 
-ranataitted 


“Mr. Jicome. As Chairman ot the Commit- 
. tee on Credentials I cam report that I have 
‘ealled & meeting of the Committee for to- 
rroW at 3:30 p.m. Any representative who 
as any doubt as to himself or to his col- 
le ted present his complaints to the 
Committee, 
ae the SIDENT. Gentlemen, 
ague, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Credentials, and ft fs now the time to ad- 
‘ Journ ‘the session and to annoutice that the 
fifth plenary session of the Tenth Meeting 
of Consultation will be held nerd ae Stier: 


noon ‘p.m. ” The séssion i 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, vtune 9, 
nh ee ee.) 


AN. Expert's. View .or SAN’ 
en , (By Vernon Sherwin) 
San. Juan,—President Johnson was quite 
right in dispatching troops to the Dominican 
Republic and the administration was equally 
“wrong in giving the impression. that they 
were sént there ts support Gen. Hlias Wessin 

‘ y Wessin, ‘in the opinion of Rufo Lépez-Fre- 


eee er ee oid ta 
.bopez is no novice in Latin American 
affairs in either their peaceful or violent as- 
pects. A Cuban by birth and a clemacrat by 
ature, he was forced into exlle while still 
. ‘vane for 
; e dictatorship of Presi- 
dent Gerardo Machado, Maturity and edu- 
‘cation, gained in Mexcio, and the United 
. States made Dr. Lopez an ‘abler opponent to 
” Machad juccessor tyrant, Fulgencio Ba- 


@ student at the. University of 
> Ais opposition to the 


tista. He became chief money ralier for Fidel 
Cestro and served as the first. Secretary of 
the Treasury in the revolutionary govern- 


2 resigned the post wher he sensed 
lon the regime was taking. . 
bis second perlod of 


i 


meus 


p . 
yet made any proposal of this 


e announcement just made by our 


age of 53, Dr. Lopez is serving as an economi 
advisor to the Puerto Rican Treasury De- 
partment. or ' a ; 
Dr, Lépez believes the Dominican affair is 
the latest, but certainly not the last, mani- 
festation. of a. social revolution. underway 
throughout Latin Americe. This movement, 
he says, is sparked not by the masees as 


ng might be superficially assumed, but by an 


‘emerging middle class that is opposed to 


both the present aristocratic oligarchy and 
communism, The masses seek a better lot 
wherever it may be found. ; : 

_ rhe middle-class revolutionists.are, he says, 


liberal democrats who want no more Batistas, 


Tr 


jillos or Perons and would greatly prefer 


economic alliance with the, Wnited Staves to’ 


Castro's 6,000- 
Had the Marines landed at the Interna- 
tional Airport in Santo Domingo rather than 


lile supply line to Soviet Rus- 


_at the Dominican Air Force base held by 


General Wessin and been sent from there on 
their primary mission of aiding the trapped 
U.S? citizens a proper impression of neutral- 
ity could have been created, Dr. Lopez be- 

_ This would have opened the way for a civil- 
ian government of professional and busi- 
nessmen and intellectuals of the middle. class 
with which the United States must ally itself 


“throughout ‘Latin America, Dr. Lépez says, 


if the cold war Is to be won. - 


apsociate only with the ruling aristo- 
cre in Latin America and to. ignore the 
fising middie class which has neither. the 


A cold war if you 
‘like, but we are faced with an enemy who 
ds out to bury us.” . 

In this. new. situation, he asserts, the 
Montevideo. accord on nonintervention does 
not apply. 

“The Organization of American States has 
stated that communism is incompatible with 
the democratic. principles of Latin America. 
The Vuited States has.a right to intervene 
against the Communists—the enemy.” 

Dr, Lopez believes that Communists were 
involved in the Dominican disorders. 

. they are everywhere,” he says, “and they 
are trained to infiltrate popular movements.” 

Their number is Jmmaterial, he says, for 
53 trained Communists working with an 
armed civilian militia would be plenty under 
the chaotic conditions that prevailed carly 
in the revolt. F 

Where. the United States made a mistake, 
Dr. Lopez says, was in trying to name them. 
He suspects that someone in the Santo 
Domingo Embassy had not done his home- 
work and, when pressed for names, reached 


into the files and came up with an old list, 
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“Why 
them?” he asks, 
not on trial.” 5 alss 
Castro, ever under the scrutiny of Dr. 
Lépez, “played it cool” in the Dominican 
affair. Had the marines not landed, he says, 
Castro's troops would have. 

_ President Johnson’s quick move fore- 
stalled action by the Cuban leader, in the 
opinion of Dr. Lépez, because Castro feared 
that an open confrontation in the Domini- 
can. Republic would lay him open to attack 
on his home grounds. : 

“We had hoped that he would make this 
mistake,” he says, “but he didn’t.” 
The present situation in the Dominican 


“The United States was 


Republic has been complicated by the United 


States allowing the impression to be gained 
that. it. backed General Wessin, Dr. Lépez 
says. ; 

He believes that Wessin is still running the 
show with Gen. Antonio Imbert Barrera as a 
front, rendering any compromise with the 
rebel forces of Col. Francisco Caamafio Deno 
unlikely. 

Dr. Lépez describes Imbert as an aspirant 

to. the toga of Trujillo. 
_ ‘Imbert is a petty business man,” he says, 
“who. was banded an honorary army com- 
mission for his part in the plot to assassinate 
Trujillo. He promptly donned a uniform, 
covered himself with decorations and in- 
sisted upon being addressed by his full title. 
It 1s not difficult for even an amateur psy- 
chologist to. understand that sort of per- 
sonality.” 

Dr. Lépez is well-acquainted with Juan 

Bosch, constitutional president of the Re- 
-public ousted by General Wessin. Bosch 
spent many years in Cuba, exiled by Trujillo. 
Now both he and Dr. Lépez are exiles in San 
Juan. : 
. Dr, Lépez knows Bosch as a scholar, an 
honest. man and a sincere democrat whose 
feet are not on the ground. Without ad- 
ministrative experience and lacking in exec- 
utive ability, he was inefficient as president, 
Dr.. Lopez says, and was in some degree 
responsible for his own upset. 

He criticizes Bosch for unwise remarks 
during the first 72 hours of the Dominican 
revolt and for not taking an anti-Communist 
stand during that period. In the latter 
instance, Dr. Lépez says, he forfeited his 
responsibility as a democratic leader and 
missed an opportunity to influence the 
thinking of many Americaris and thus help 
shape U.S. policy. ae 

With the Wessin-Imbert and Caamafio 
forces implacably opposed and Bosch a re- 
luctant hero, whither the course of 
government? : 

“It is time,” Dr. Lépez says, “that democ- 
racy became sophisticated, as sophisticated 
as the enemy it faces. Democracy should 
become militant and must fight both the 
Reds and the right.” (The right, that is, as 
represented by aristocratic power structures 
and military governments.) 

Making no claim as to its infallibility, Dr. 
Lépez advances this plan of action in the 
Dominican Republic: 

Maintain the status quo in Santo Do- 
mingo, holding rebel and junta forces at bay. 
Beat the bushes for liberal middle class ci- 
vilians—-mayors of other cities, former mem- 
bers of the Bosch regime, professional and 
business men—and set up a new government 
in Santiago. Give this new group the army 
payroll and make Imbert and Caamafio come 
to Santiago to get it. 

Neither would be long in recognizing the 
new setup, Dr. Lépez thinks, and a new army 
could be formed around a cadre of younger 
officers, including military attachés with 
first-hand contact with democratic processes 
called home for the purpose. 

“This might not work,” Dr. Lopez admits, 
“put I would try it. I don’t think the Latin 
American combined force wi i 


should the United States name 


, 


* 


- 
> 
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ing thing, but it is a good idea for the United 
States to work at it so that in the future 
. bao will have a record of having tried. 

“The United States must succeed in the 
Dominican Republic. It is vital to set & 
precedent for future trouble spots which will 
surely develop.” . 


REPORTING: TAKING Sipes In Sanro DomInco 
Covering ‘the war in the Dominican Re- 
public has been a battle in itself. Reporters 
have found U.S. officials, both military and 
eiyjlian, closemouthed and uncooperative, 
when information has been given out, it has 
often been wrong. When: reporters have 
taken to the streets for their stories, they 
have been shot at by snipers, have hitched 
Tides with hysterical drivers while bullets 
whizzed past. They spend much of their 
time helping the wounded to hospitals. 
on sae by one thing or another, most 
of the 160-man press corps has soured on ‘fhe 
U.S. position and flocked to rebel headquar- 
ters, where people seemed anxious to make 
their case to reporters. Predisposed to'side 
with the underdog against a Latin American 
military junta and against U.S. military in- 
tervention, many of the correspondents wrote. 
’ glowing accounts of their fleeting interviews 
with the rebels. - oe oe 
“CGabled the New York Herald Tribune’s 
Barnard Collier; “The U.S. action was meant 
to thwart internationaly trained Commu- 
nists wlio are fighting alongside the leftist 
rebels. Its effect has been to give the Com- 
munist world a rallying cry, to create dozens 
of Dominican Communist martyrs, and to 
turn an increasing number of rebels against 
the United States.” Said New York Times- 
miah Tad Szulc: “The United States finds 
itself identified with a military Junta that 
is widely hated, and it may be standing on 
the threshold of a violent showdown with 
the highly popular rebel movement.” “°° ~ 
. Los Angeles Timesman Ruben Salazar in- 
terviewed a rebel accused by the State’ ‘De- 
partment of being a Communist: “Florentino 
doesn’t look dangerous. He’s slight of build 
end sports a thin mustache. I went away 
. wishing we had done something to win him 
to our side.” Wrote Dan Kurzman of the 
Washington Post: “Innumerable conversa- 
tions have strongly indicated overwhelming 
popular support for: the rebel regime and a 
corresponding anti-American sentiment aris- 
ing from U.S. antagonism toward that 
regime.” 
"WARY OF CLAIMS ~ 
Back in the United States, many editorial- 
ists and columnists sided with the men in 
the field. Said the New York Times: “hittle 
awareness has been shown by the United 
States that the Dominican peopie—not Just 
# handful of Communists—were fighting and 
dying for social justice and constitutional- 
ism,” Even Walter Lippmann, who had sup- 
ported the U.S, intervention, hoped far the 
success of what he called the “legitimatist 
party—that of the Constitutionalists.”| But 
the fact is. that Col. Francisco Carmafio 
Defio, hoss of the so-called Constitutionalists, 
had helped ‘overthrow the Constitutional 
President, Juan Bosch, in 1963, And the 
Bosch constitution that Caamafio was sup- 
~ posedly supporting forbids any military man 
—Caamafio, for example—to hold office. 
--Not all reporters, to be sure, were happy 
with the rebels. Warned the Herald Trib- 
ane’s Rowland Evans and Robert Novak: 
“Adventurers are running the rebel com- 
mand, but they maintain only tenuous ‘Cori- 
trol over all their forces. Rebel strongpoints, 
particularly in the southeast séction of Santo 
Domingo, are manned by Communists with 
only token allegiance to Caamafio.” And 
aiter spending a week in Santo Domingo, 
Newsday's Marguerite Higgins fited another 
minority report: “Be wary of all those claims 
of widespread support for the rebel Constitu- 


~ tonalists or the loyalist Jwata. This reporter 


| ; ; 
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has been impressed by the hazards of trying 
to diagnose the feelings of a massively illtt- 
erate nation. Oddly enough, in this. topsy- 
turvy world, the very deftness with which 
Dominicans can switch sides may prove to 
be a strong card that the Americans can play 
in an effort to bring seemingly irreconcillable 
factions, together.” . 


NO CHILD'S PLAY 


Through it all, U.S. Government spokes- 


men were baffled by the antagonism of the 
press. Some reporters seemed determined 
to become policymakers.. The Trib’s Collier 
complained to U.S. officials that marines were 
allowed to shoot back when shot at from 
outside the international zone. “He got 
quite upset,” says one. “He refused to 
understand that this is not child’s play and 
that our men must protect themselves.” 
Both Collier and Szulc reported last week 
that U.S. troops were helping the loyalists 
fight the rebels in northern Santo Domingo, 
but no other reporters confirmed this story, 
and many flatly cohtradicted it. The New 
York Times ran an Air Force picture pur- 
portedly showing U.S. troops aiding the Junta 
last week by arresting rebels. Actually, the 
photo was taken 2 weeks ago in the inter- 
national zone, where rebels were being 
rounded up for suspected sniping. The Trib 
ran 2 similarly slanted photo of a marine 
firing his rifle, with a caption that upbraided 
him for defending himself. : 

Among the trump cards in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s hand is a devastating report of 
five OAS ambassadors that backs up US. 
contention that Communists played a sub- 
stantial part in the revolution. Yet when 
the report was first issued on May 8, not a 
single U.S. paper picked it up. Next day 
Ellsworth Bunker, U.S. Ambassador to the 
OAS, held an hour-long press briefing on the 
report, but even that was given scant play 
in the press. 3 : . 

Finally, Alaska's Senator Exnest GruEN- 
ING, one of fhe most vocal critics of admin- 
istration policy in Vietnam, delivered a 
furious speech in the Senate: “Unhappily, 
the U.S. press has been gravely derelict In 
reporting what has transpired in the OAS 
with regard to the Dominican crisis. Com- 
mentators express doubts regarding the wis- 
dom of expanding our mission to prevent a 
Communist takeover. Many reports ques- 
tion the extent of Communist infiltration. 
Yet, to my knowledge, none of the major 
wire services, hewspapers, or radio-television 
systems have taken the trouble to examine 
the findings of the OAS investigating team.” 


LABOR DEPARTMENT ACCEPTS 
SUGGESTION TO  ##BROADEN 
“TRAINING PROGRAM” REGULA- 
TIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that the Labor 
Department, at my reqest, has just is- 
sued new regulations which very con- 
siderably broaden the opportunity for 
on-the-job training for employees. I 
believe these new regulations will open 
up many new opportunities for training. 

On August 10, 1965, the Administrator 
of the Labor Department’s Wage and 
Hour Division issued revised regulations 
dealing with training programs under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
amended regulations, which were 
prompted by an inquiry from me on 
April 26, 1965, liberalize the conditions 
under which an employer may establish 
a training program for his employees 
without running afoul of the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 
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The regulations, which appear in title 
29 of the Code of Federal Regulations, 
define “hours worked” which must be 
paid at the minimum wage rate and 
counted for overtime purposes. Basi- 
cally, the requirements for a training 
program which an employer may con- 
duct for his employees without counting 
the training time as hours worked are: 
First, that the program be conducted 
outside regular working hours; second, 
that attendance be voluntary; third, 
that the program not he directely re- 
lated to the employee’s job; and, fourth, 
that the trainee perform no productive 
work during training time. 

In my letter to the Administrator, I 
pointed out that the requirement that 
the program not be directly related to 
an employee’s job had a tendency to 
deter employers from instituting bona 
fide programs for upgrading of em- 
ployees. For example, if an employer 
institutes a program for mechanics’ 
helpers to train them to be full-fledged 
mechanics, the program might be re- 
lated to the employee’s job because it 
would help the employee to be a better 
mechanics’ helper. I also pointed out 
to the Administrator that an exception 
for this sort of program has always been 
included in the regulations under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, and 
there is no reason why the same excep- 
tion should not be made a part of the 
broader FLSA regulations. ; 

-¥Fhe Administrator agreed with me, 
and a new section 785.29 of the regula- 
tions under the FLSA was issued last 
week which included the following: 

Where a training course is instituted for 
the bona fide purpose of preparing for ad- 
vancement through upgrading the employee 
to a higher skill, and ts not intended to 
make the employee more efficient in his 
present job, the training is not considered 
directly related to the employee’s Job even 
though the course incidentally improves his 
skill in doing his regular work. 


I would hope that the broader view re- 
flected in these new regulations will pro- 
vide added incentive for employers to 
institute additional training programs to 
help meet the ever-present challenge of 
automation. 

I would also hope that workers and 
labor leaders will read this material very 
carefully and counsel their employers in 
their own States as to how training op- 
portunities for workers may now be 
broadened. 


BETH ISRAEL MEDICAL CENTER— 
COBALT THERAPY CENTER EN- 
. DOWED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is clear 
to all concerned with the situation that 
Congress has taken giant strides in the 
field of medical care legislation this ses- 
sion. I was proud to be present at the 
signing of the recently enacted Social 
Security Amendments Act of 1965, pro- 
viding medical care assistance to the 
aged, as well as at the signing of the 
Health Research Facilities Amendment 
Act of 1965, providing $280 million for 
grants to hospitals and other medical 
centers for research and equipment to 
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assist our struggle to defea;, érippliig 
diseases 
In light of these important activities 
of the Federal Government, activities 
which I have consistently supported, I 
would like to call attention to the fact 
that many private organizations are 
riaking similar progress on their own. 
Federal programs are designed to sup- 
plement the efforts of privaté, civic, or 
religious organizations, where the real 
initiative, management, and responsibil- 
- ity rests, and without these organizations 
and their Tesponee to the needs of their 
-. domimitinity, little could be acéomiplished 
in this, most important’ field, ' 
“ One organization of which we sre very, 


proud in New York, is the i3eth Israel 


Medical Center. This particular center 
has heen consistently expanding on its 
own to meet the growing needs of the 
aréa it serves, which is the area in which 
I grew up, the lower East Side of 
Manhattan. 


- Beth Isracl began as a Geponsary in 


1889, financed by a group of 40 recently 
arrived immigrants, who were attempting 
to improve the quality of the medical 
services the people in: the neighborhood 
Were fécélving. Since then it has main- 
tained an exemplary record of service and 
- imprdévement, so that today it, is a mod- 
étn niédical complex’ ‘with 891 beds. An 
outpatient élinic, named after a long- 
time friend, the president ‘of the Beth 
Israel Board of Trustees, Charles H. Sil- 
vet’, Was added in 1954 and: it now handles 
over 8,500 cases per year. In 1961, a 
hodern student nurses residence and 
medical unit was added, and is now being 
converted into a new ‘school of nursing. 
New staff living quarters were completed 
im 1963, ‘and a new os winrlg' is pres- 


ae 


the New York Cie coor of Hos- 
“pitals, and has recently been asked to 
staff all. of the medical services of the 
new 200-bed Gouverneur Hospital, pres- 
ently ‘under construction by the city of 
New York. Further, in 1964 ‘Beth Israel 
; purchased the Manhattan General 


_ tion. “This addition allowed the hospital 


to be redesignated a medical center, com- _ 


plete with a wide range of” “up-to- date 

’ facilities for treatment of a. var fety of 

' diseases. In keeping with its new po- 
sition of importance, it plans $0 open the 
Mount Sinai Medical School in 1968. 

. With this record of improvement and 
expansion, it might be expected that 
those who have assumed the responsibil- 
ity for the leadership of the center's 


activities would want to relax. with a 


proper amourit of pride in their accom- 
plishments. But this is not the case, for 
they have continued their efforts to im- 
prove the services they offer their com- 
riunity and, indeed, the entire, city of 
New ‘ork, 


planned. This would provide 
r jo Pla improvement in the qual- 
ity of the treatment the cenjer will be 
- able to offer, and it is particularly in- 


teree}ing. that this boon to New Yorkers 


Hos- 
. pital, a major center for the treatment 
and study of problems of narcotic addic- 


-. Construction of a new ‘cobalt, ‘therapy _ 
i the treatment of can- 
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has been made possible a lost. entirely, 


by the efforts of one. man, an old friend 


and schoolmate of mine, from P.8. 20, 


Charles Guttman. I think i is an im- 


portant tribute to the strength of the 


free enterprise system that Charles Ciutt- 
man could staré a Mfe in the public 
schools of the Lower East Side of Man- 


hattan, become a successful business- | 


man, and ‘retain his public spiritedness 
and interest in his city’s welfare to the 
extent that he would finance this ther- 


apy center, which will cost over a third 


of a million dollars. I need not point 


out what 4 great undertaking this is for 


a@ private citizen, and how much of a 
sacrifice it represents. ; 

“Mr. Guttman’s gift once again proves 
the utmost importance of private phi- 


Janthrophy today, even while we contin- 


ue +0 make progress in bringing the re- 
sources of the Nation to bear in the field 
of medical care and research. I know 


that this new center of modern therapy, 


will be a lasting monument to his cievo- 
tion to the people of his city. Today, 
I want to add my thanks to that of mil- 
lions of New Yorkers, and to wish him 
and his family the best of health and 
happiness in the efforts to.come. 

Mr. DODD. “Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. — 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, ‘f ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. “With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


$e 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS, ; 


BE See ADEG. 


, The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H.R. 9220) making appropria- 
tions for certain civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of Defense, 
the Panama, Canal, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, 


Delaware River Basin Commission, for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
-for other purposes. 


Mr. ELLENDER. . Mr. President, the. 
Senate has under consideration this af-. 


ternoon, H.R. $220, a bill making appro- 
priations for public works which includes 
the civil functions of the Department of 
Defense, the Panama Canal, the Interior 
Department with respect to reclametion 
projects, the Tennessee Valley Authcrity, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The amount of the bill. passed by the 
House, aggregates $4,241,636,500. The 


Senate made a net increase in the sum. 


adopted by the House of $85,952,500. 

Therefore, the total in the bill ag re- 

ported to the Senate is $4,327,589,(00. 
The amount of the Budget estimates 


; considered by the Senate for fiscal year 
| 1966 is $4, 387,616,000. 


“Bo the bill are reported to the Senate is 
under the Budget estimate by $60,027,000, 
and under the appropriation for 1965 by 
$141, 427,700. 

Mr. President, before the Senate for 
_Sonsideration ds the pull that. sents, with 
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_ August, 23, 1 965 
moneys appropriated for ‘the ek 
tions of the Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the TVA, 
certain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior including the Bureau of Re- 
clamation, and the Delaware River Basin 
Commission. I am very hopeful that 
consideration of the bill can be concluded 
this afternoon, so that, as soon as pos- 
sible, we May go to conference with the 
House on the disagreeing amendments. 

The bill passed the House on June 22 
and was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations on June 23. The bill was 
reported to the Senate on August 19. 

I do not believe it is necessary for me 
to give a lengthy explanation of the bill. 
The report on it is on the desks of the 
Senators, ‘and I believe it quite clearly 
sets forth ‘the action of the committee. 

_Except for two or three items, I be- 
lieve the bill is noncontroversial. I ex- 
pect that amendments will be offered to . 
decrease amounts recommended for cer- 
tain public works projects. 

At the conclusion of my statement, I 
will ask that the committee amendments 
be adopted en bloc and that the bill as 
thus amended be considered as original 
text, so that the Senate will have ample 
opportunity to work its will on the bill. 

Mr. President, as is customary, the 
Subcommittee on Public Works divided 
itself into three subcommittees for the 
consideration of the pending bill. The 
portion of the public works. appropriation 
bill dealing with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the power marketing agencies 
of the Department of the Interior was 
handled by my good and able friend, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ari- 


' zona (Mr. Hayvend, who is also the chair- 


inan of the Committee on Appropriations. 
The portion of. the bill. covering the 
Atomic. Energy Commission and the 
Terinessee Valley Authority was handled 
by my good friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hit1]. 
I handled the portion dealing with the 
civil functions of the Department of the 
Army, and the Interoceanic Canal Com- 
mission. 

- The hearings on this bill started on 
April 6 and continued through July 13, 
1965. The subcommittee held 34 ses- 
sions for the purpose of taking testimony 
and 5 executive sessfons for the pur- 
pose of marking up the bill. The sub- 
committee heard 889. witnesses, which 
included. representatives of various or- 
ganizations; 738 of the witnesses ap- 
peared before the subcommittee dealing 
with the civil functions of the Depart- 
ment of the Army; 121 of the witnesses 
appeared before the subcommittee head- 
ed by the senior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HaypEN]. The remaining 30 wit- 
nesses appeared before the subcommittee 
headed by the senior Senator from Ala- 
‘bama [Mr. Hin]. The hearings com- 


prise four volumes, which contain 3,868 


pages of testimony. Senators have a 
complete set of them on their desks, They 
constitute the basic information upon 
which the subcommittee based its recom- 
mendation to the full committee. 
Mr...President, with respect to title I, 
before marking up the civil functions por- 


. tion. of this bill, we reviewed every proj- 


ect that was presented to the subcom- 


= poeta budgeted « or unbeareted. : Wee ex- 


‘ 


unc- 


